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8 ECT. Meccx. 


A DELIVERY is difficult, either 
through the defect of 9 5 mother or 


the child. 
Properly ſpeaking, no delivery can be called ab- 


ſolutely eaſy, ſince God pronounced this ſentence 
againſt Eve on account of her tranſgreſſion: *] will 
« greatly multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception; 
«* 1n ſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth children *”. Child- 
bearing is therefore always attended with pain, ſome- 
times more grievous and laſting, ſometimes more 
light, and of ſhorter duration; but it is in no caſe 


totally exempt from pain. It may ſometimes happen 


that pain may not be felt, even when there is a cauſe 

capable of producing it in the body; but then, ac- 

Vol. XIV. * cording 
HGeneſ. chap. III. ver. 16. * 
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cording to Hippocrates (as has been obſerved in &. 1.) 
Qui aliqua parte corporis dolentes, ut plurimum dolorem 
non ſentiunt illis mens laborat *:; + Thoſe who do not 
feel pain, when any part of the body is affected by 
&« a cauſe productive of pain, are not in their perfect 
« ſenſes :” for it ſometimes happens that women in 
convulſions, or an apoplectic fit, are delivered of chil- 
dren without feeling any pain; but the delivery can- 
not be ſaid to be eaſy, as the worſt conſequences are 
then to be feared: for this reaſon Hippocrates * juſtly. 
repreſents a delivery without pain as dangerous. 
From thele conſiderations, it is obvious that it can- 
not be an eaſy matter to give an adequate definition 
of a difficult delivery, ſince in the courſe of nature 
no delivery is free from pain and anguiſn. For it 
ſeems hard to aſſign a boundary, by which an eaſy 
delivery may be diſtinguiſhed from another, which 
may be properly called difficult, though it cannot be 
reckoned amongſt the moſt difficult: for we can form 
a judgment concerning theſe only by comparing them 
together. Some women are delivered with much 
greater eaſe than others; and even in the ſame woman 
a delivery is at one time attended with leſs pain than 
at another, as has been frequently remarked. Hip- 
pocrates e, having advanced that a woman brings forth 
with eaſe when the child comes out of the womb with 
its head foremoſt, but with difficulty when it comes 
out tranſverſly, or puts forth its feet firſt, adds what 
follows: Ex puerperis autem maximè laborant primi- 
pare, quod dolores nondum experte fuerint (dia Tiv ane- 
pi a Tw»meuw)s & dolent quidem toto corpore, maxime 
autem lumbis & coxendicibus; nam coxendices ihfis di- 
ducuntur. Quæ vero magis partus expertæ ſufit, minus 
dolent primiparis. At que multoties pepererunt, omnium 
minime dolent: Women ſuffer moſt at their firſt 


lying- 
2 Aphor. 6. Sect 2. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 47. 
b Coac. prænot. No 538. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 884. 
c De natura pueri, cap. 11. Charter. Jom. V. pag. 324. 
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« lying: in, becauſe the pains of child bearing are new 
« to them; and they ſuffer pain in every part of the 
* body, but chiefly in their loins and their hips, 
« for their hips ſtretch and jut out in delivery. Thoſe 
* who have often been delivered, feel leſs pain than 
„ thoſe who are delivered for the firſt time; bur 
* thoſe who have been moſt uſed to child-bearing 
<« feel leaſt pain of all.” Thus though he aſcribes 
the eaſe and difficulty of delivery to the various poſi- 
tion of the foetus, he acknowledges that delivery is 
difficult to women who are brought to bed for the 
firſt time, let the poſition of the fœtus be what it 
will. 

A difficult delivery has by many been defined “ a 
* protruſion of the foetus with great pain, and with 
« danger to the mother, the child, or both.” But 
moſt women in labour are delivered with difficulty, 
though not with ſuch imminent danger either to the 
mother or her offspring. Mauriceau has divided de- 
livery into legitimate or natural, and the illegitimate, 
or that which 1s againſt nature. Heenumerates four 
conditions as neceſſary to a delivery, in order to de- 
nominate it legitimate and natural, viz. that it ſhould 
be made in a proper time after conception; that it 
ſhould be ſpeedy, and not attended with untoward 
accidents ; that the foetus ſhould come out alive, and 
in a favourable attitude. He maintains that if any 
of theſe conditions ſhould be wanting, the delivery 
ſhould not be called legitimate and natural, but con- 
trary to nature; and it is the more contrary to na- 
ture the more it is deficient in theſe conditions. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that in women who are brought 
to bed for the firſt time, delivery is ſeldom ſpeedy, 
though all the concomitant circumſtances ſhould be 
natural. Indeed, tho” it is the received opinion that eve- 
ry expeditious delivery 1 favourable, and tho? women 

2 3 in 


d Liy, II. chap. 2. pag 202. 
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. « eleven months after the death of her huſband, and 
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in labour deſire nothing more, the ſkilful are of a 
very different opinion . A ſpeedy delivery is ſeldom 
hurtful to the child, but is often dangerous, and 
ſometimes fatal to the mother; for ſhe runs a riſque 


of dying of a violent haemorrhage ſoon after ſhe is 


brought to bed. Add to this, that the parts through 
which the new- born infant is to paſs give way, and 


are gradually dilated in a flow delivery, whereas they 


are often torn in an expeditious one, whence very 


dangerous conſequences may ariſe. 


Befides the natural delivery and that againſt na- 


ture, Maus iccau in another place f ſpeaks of the la- 
borious delivery, in which both the mother and the 


child, though in a favourable poſition, ſuffer more 
than uſual; he however reduces the difficult delivery 
to the ſame claſs with the laborious. 

As Mauriceaus has laid it down as a rule that a de- 
livery, in order to be denominated legitimate and 


natural, ſhould be at a proper diſtance of time from 


conception, and that 1s generally the ſpace of nine 
months, we know at what time a delivery is to be 


expected. We at the ſame time know that an exact 


calculation cannot eaſily be had in this caſe, as all 
women are not aware of the preciſe time of conception, 
as many only think themſelves with child when they 
perceive their menſes ceaſe to flow, and as ſome retain 
ſomething of their monthly emiſſions after they are 
with child. For theſe reaſons, moſt of thoſe who 
have written upon midwifery are of opinion, that a 
delivery may be natural in ten months or more after 
conception, as well as in nine. 

We read h, „ That a woman of a good character 
« and unqueſtioned modeſty, was brought to bed 


that 
TEA. Levret. PArt des Accouch. pag. 93. f Tbid. chap. x. 
pag. 259. s In the paſſage above cited. h Aul. Gellii 


noct. Attic. Lib. III. cap. 16. pag. 103. 
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tc that a ſuit was commenced on account of the time, 
« becauſe it was written by the Decemviri that a man 
« js born in the tenth, and not in the eleventh month 
& after conception: but that the emperor Adrian 
<« having taken cognizance of the cauſe, declared that 
ce a legitimate child might be born in the eleventh 
C month after conception. This decree of the emperor 
« Adrian we have read; in 1t he affirms that he de- 
« cided this cauſe, after having inquired into the 
opinions both of antient philoſophers and phyſici- 
c ans.“ La Motte, ſo juſtly celebrated for his can- 
dour, enumerates many caſes, which ſhew that the 


time which elapſes between conception and delivery 


ſometimes exceeds the ſpace aſſigned by the emperor 
Adrian. Tis his opinion, that this happens chiefly 
when the fcetus,. being weak, has occaſion to make a 
longer ſtay than uſual in the mother's womb, in order 
to draw neceſſary nutrition, and ſwell to a proper 
bulk. We meet with a more remarkable caſe K of a 
woman, whoafter having been ſix weeks married, began 
to feel the pains to which women with child are ſub- 
ject, yet her monthly emiſſions did not diſcontinue. 
About the middle of the fifth month ſhe felt the 
child move, and her breaſts began to ſwell: on the 
eighth month a few drops of thick reddiſh milk flow- 
ed from her breaſts : on the beginning of the ninth 
month her legs ſwelled, and her veins were ſwoln: on 
the eleventh month ſhe was ſeized with violent pains 
in the back and belly: the midwife being ſent for, 
did not find her any way in readineſs to be brought 
to bed; the day following, about three pounds weight 
of reddiſh water flowed from her; her pains laſted 
three days together; her menſes flowed, but not co- - 
piouſly; her pains ceaſed, and ſhe was very well; her 

| 9 8 un 3 belly 


i 'Traite des accouch, &c. Liv. I. chap. 28 pag. 121, Kc. 
Academ. de Scienc. 'ann. 1755. in 4to. Hill. pag. 139. er %. 
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belly continued ſwelled, and her breaſts ſwelled ex- 
ceſſively. 

She conſulted the moſt ſkilful phyſicians and chi- 
rurgeons, and amongſt others the celebrated Winſlow, 
who was at a country houſe in the neighbourhood, 
all of whom affirmed that ſhe was pregnant. 

On the eighteenth month of that extraordinary 
pregnancy, the monthly flowing, which was till then 
red, turned white, and conſtantly returned at the 


uſual time, ſhe declared that ſhe felt the motion of 


the child: a very ſkilful chirurgeon, however, having 


touched her abdomen, declared that he could perceive 
no motion; but he found that her belly was {tiff like 
a drum. For ſixteen months ſhe continued in the 
ſame ſtate, excepting only that the ſwelling in her 
legs ſubſided, the veins ſtill remaining ſwoln. On 
the 35th month ſhe was delivered of a male child 
that lived three days. The mother recovered her 
health after being brought to bed. The child and 

the placenta were of the uſual ſize. The ſame woman 
' ſoon after her delivery, again exhibited all the ſymp- 


toms of pregnancy, and thinks ſhe feels the motion 


of a child in her belly ſwelled to an enormous ſize. 


In this condition ſhe has been five years and eight' 


months, but in good health, and able to do her ac- 
cuſtomed work, e Fu 
But it is common with ſome women to be deliver- 
ed before nine months are at an end. La Motte 
ſaw a young woman, who was delivered of a fon ſeven 
months after ſhe was married, which made the huſ- 
band ſuſpect his wife's chaſtity. In the firſt com- 
merce ſhe had with her huſband. after her delivery, 
ſhe again conceived, and was delivered of a ſecond fon 
at the end of ſeven months: they both grew up to be 
men, and ſerved in the army. The ſame woman's 
daughters were delivered in the ſame manner, in the 
ſeventh month after conception; ſo that it ſeems to 


have 
1 Traite des Accouch. Liv. I. chap. 28. pag. 132, 


* 
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have run in the blood of the women belonging to this 
family, to bring forth children in the ſeventh month 
after conception, We meet with a ſimilar caſe in the 
lame author, | | 

Hence Mauriceau lays it down as a rule , that de- 
livery is then effected, when the womb cannot bear 
to be ſtretched more than it has been, which proceeds 
from the womb itſelf, as has been obſerved in the 
foregoing chapter; or from the rapid or tardy in- 
creaſe of the fœtus that fills the womb. For this 
reaſon, he imagines that women who are with child 
of twins are more ſpeedily delivered than others, be- 
cauſe the womb is more diſtended and irritated 
the more frequent motion of the fœtus's. Children 
born ſeven months after conception, he looked upon 
as having ſo bad a chance for living, that he aſſures 
us he has known but few live above fifteen days. 
The obſervations of La Motte and others prove the 
contrary z and I remember to have ſeen ſome young 
fellows of robuſt and healthy conſtitutions, who to 
my certain knowledge were born ſeven months after 
conception. Tis true indeed they are, generally 
ſpeaking, weak and of low ſtature. If a foetus, not 
higher than the palm of a man's hand, may be ſo 
brought up as to live to the age of eighty, this may 
be much more reaſonably hoped of a child born ſeven 
months after conception. | i 

Nor was it the fortune of Licetus alone {ſee Set. 
1309.) to be bred up to manhood, contrary. to all 
expectation; a later and more extraordinary inſtance 
proves the ſame thing. In the fifth month after con- 
ception, a fœtus was brought into the world alive, 
but puny and weak to exceſs: it did not cry, and it 
ſeemed hardly able to breath; the eyes were cloſed, 
the limbs were flabby and relaxed; ſome little mo- 
tion and the warmth of the body were the only ſigns 
of lite it exhibited, Being wrapt up in ſoft linen, it was 
| 34 cheriſh- 

m Liv. II. chap. 2. pag. 204, 208. | 
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cheriſhed with a foſtering heat; a little lukewarm milk 
was given it drop by drop; this it ſwallowed; it continu- 
ed exactly in the ſame ſtate for four whole months ; it's 
motion was very inconſiderable, and it uttered no cry: 
it voided no excrements. When theſe four months 
were at an end it began to cry, to void excrements, 
to move its body, to ſuck, to grow like other chil- 
dren, and that ſo well, that in about ſixteen months 
after its birth it ſurpaſſed other children of the ſame 
age in ſtrength =. The excellent author was juſtly 
ſurpriſed that that premature fruit could live as a 
fœtus in the time that preceded its maturity. a 
It appears from the whole hiſtory of pregnancy 
that the foetus makes daily advances towards perfec- 
tion in the womb, and acquires new ſtrength; where- 
fore it is not eaſy to diſcover why a fœtus of eight 
months ſhould be weaker, and leſs capable of living 
than a foetus of ſeven months, as Hippocrates main- 
tains, who is followed by many others: but nothin 

can be more true than that ſome maxims hold good in 
phyſick, tho? the oppoſite opinion ſeems to be ſupported 
by the deductions of reaſon. Thus Pex informs us, 
that many robuſt and vigorous children are born ſeven 
months after conception; but that thoſe born eight 
months after conception are generally weak and ſhort 
liv'd. Mauriceau ? maintains the - oppoſite opinion, 
and ſupports it by a variety of obſervations. Drelin- 
court 4 may be: conſulted upon this ſubject, who ſeems 
to have proved tolerably well, that a foetus of eight 
months, if its birth be owing to diſeaſe or accident, 
is in danger; but if it comes into the world of its 
own accord, has as good a chance for living as a fœ- 
tus of ſeven months. = | | 
It is ſufficiently evident from what hasbeen ſaid, that 
the time between conception and delivery is very 


: 7" ff - doubtful 


VV » Brouzet eſſaĩ ſur l' education niedic, &c. pag. 37, & ſeq. in 
8 o La pratiq. des accouch. Liv. I. chap. . pag. 951 
In the paſſage laſt citd. In opuſcul. pag. 120. 
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doubtful, not in different women only, but even in 
the ſame woman, we ſhall now treat of thoſe ſymptoms' 
which ſhew that delivery is near being effected, as 
well as of thoſe which ſhew that the pregnant woman 
is actually delivered, and by what ſigns a phyſician 
may form a judgment whether a delivery will prove 
eaſy or difficult. 5 
A few days before delivery the ſwelling of the abdo- 
men deſcends; the ſwelling in the upper part of the 
abdomen ſubſiding, an unuſual pain is felt in the loins; 
urine comes frequently, but with difficulty, from the 
patient; a ſlimy humour flows from the vagina. 
Theſe ſymptoms give juſt grounds to apprehend that 
the time of delivery is drawing nigh, but they do not 
amount to a certain proof: for at the time that the 
child is turned, which was before placed with its 
head towards the upper parts of the womb, many of 
theſe ſymptoms occur. This turning of the foetus 
often happens on the eighth month of pregnancy; 
ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, and then delivery 
is thought to be at hand. Mauriceau informs us 
that he has often ſeen this, and gives a remarkable 
inſtance of a chirurgeon's wife, who in her eighth 
month, whilſt the child was turned about, felt pains 
ſo violent in her abdomen, that ſhe took it for grant- 
ed ſhe was juſt going to be delivered, and therefore 


bt 


— mw every thing neceſſary upon the occaſion : 
ut ſhe continued to bear the child during a whole 
month, and was at laſt happily delivered. I have 
known the ſame thing happen to my own wife, and 
to many more. Wherefore, whilſt we remark ſuch 
ſymptoms, we ſhould take care not to be too forward 
in pronouncing delivery to approach. | 
We are then certain that a woman. with child is 
upon the point of being delivered, when ſhe feels a 
pain in her loins, not continued, but recurring by 
2 | fits; 
1 Mavric. Traits de malad. des femm. groſſ. Tom. I. Liv. II. 
Chap. 2. pag, 211, 212. * Ibid. Chap. 5. pag. 235. 
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fits; which pain paſſing through the ſides of the ab- 
domen, ceaſes about the pubis, with a ſenſe of a ſort 
of devreſling teneſmus, Theſe are by midwives called 
the true pains; but they are called ſpurious if the 
ins are felt in the abdomen alone; or if after hav- 
ing taken riſe in the abdomen, they run back towards 
the loins; for thoſe ſpurious pains do not promote the 
delivery; on the other hand, they rather retard it; 
and if they ſhould prove very acute, they ought ta 
be removed by opiates, and then they are ſucceeded 
by the real pains which precede delivery. This I have 
3 both in my own wife and in many other 
women. The pulſe then becomes higher, and more 
quick. Reſpiration appears to be more difficult whilſt 
the woman in labour, making an effort at every pang, 
keeps in her breath. All theſe ſymptoms, axe increaſ- 
ed as delivery approaches, whilſt violent pains follow 
each other with a rapid ſucceſſion. Hippocrates had 
expreſſed himſelf thus , Aſſero autem mulierem, ubi 
pariet, crebrum ſpiritum emittere, Cc. tum vero potiſ- 
fimum crebro reſpirat, ubi partui proxima eſt, tumgue 
maxime lumbis dolet; nam et lumbi d fatu percutiuntur ; 
<< aſſert that a woman, when ſhe is about to be de- 
* livered, breathes quick, Sc. but ſhe breathes faſt- 
<« eſt when ſhe is neareſt to delivery, and then ſhe 
« feels the greateſt pain in her loins; for her loins are 
« ſtruck by the foetus.” Maurictau u has collected 
all theſe ſymptoms, at the ſame time adding, that the 
pudenda then ſwell, and that women in labour are 
then ſubject to vomit; which he tells us is not a bad 
ſign, as it is vulgarly thought, but an indication of an 
approaching delivery. This I have often ſeen, and 
this Manningbham confirms in theſe words: Vomitus 
wero inter puer peræ dolores fi ſupra modum non ſint, nun- 
455 5 | quam 

t De morb. mulier. Lib. I. cap. 32. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 


749. In the place already cited, pag. 212. Art. obſte- 
tric, compend. pag. 42. | 
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quam non utiles ſunt : . Vomiting, during the pains of 

% delivery, is beneficial if it be not exceſſive.” La 

Motte? informs us, that he attended a woman in labour 

who vomited at every pang, and thereby ſuffered great 

torment, having never been uſed to any thing of the 

kind when brought to bed before, Whilſt he prepared 
to relieve her, the laſt pang came, which forced a child 
in perfect health out of her womb. Inſtructed by ex- 
perience, he repreſents vomiting as a ſymptom of ap- 
proaching delivery ; he however adviſes thoſe who at- 

tend a woman in labour, not tobe too haſty to prophecy 
a happy delivery, as unhappy accidents often happen 
unexpectedly, and without any apparent cauſe, With 
regard to that vomiting which happens at the time of 
delivery, Manningbam gives us to underſtand, that 
if vomiting follows as ſoon as the violent pains begin 
to ceaſe, there is reaſon to fear the womb's being torn. 

- Mauriceau has likewiſe obſerved a, that when deli- 
very is at hand, the body of a woman in labour 
trembles, eſpecially the legs and thighs; and that 
then ſhe feels ,no cold, but on the contrary is warm 

all over: that trembling however is not a bad omen; 
it is rather a favourable one. For we read in ſcrip- 
tureb that God Gai. to Moſes, © This day will I begin 
to put the dread of thee, and the fear of thee, upon 

« the nations that are under the whole heaven, who 

„ ſhall hear report of thee, and ſhall tremble and be 
« jn anguiſh, becauſe of thee.” For then or ſoon 
afterwards it comes to pals, that the humours that 
flow from the womb are tinged with blood, which is 
juſtly looked upon as a ſign that the delivery will be 
ſoon compleated; nor does that inconſiderable flowi 
of blood proceed from the mouth of the womb's bein 
torn, but rather from the ſkin's being ſeparated from 


y Traite des accouch. chap, 25. pag. 114. Art. obſtetric. 
compend. pag. 15. In the place above cited, pag. 212, 213. 
d Deuteron. chap. 2. ver. 25. 
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= the womb, whilſt the humours are ready to run out, 
as was ſhewn in the preceding chapter upon the diſ- 
eaſes of women in labour e. Great care ſhould be 
taken to diſtinguiſh whether the pregnant woman feels 
the true pains of delivery or not; for Manningham * 
has taken care to apprize us that the child, turning 
itſelf in the laſt month that it is carried in the womb, 
often occaſions ſpurious pains by its unuſual motion, 
which bring on the efforts to delivery too ſoon. Un- 
ſkilful midwives ſometimes adviſe. pregnant women 
to ſecond, by powerful efforts, the pains which ariſe 
from the turning of the child, not quite ripe for deli- 
very, eſpecially if they find the mouth of the womb 
already open. Mauriceau ® relates a caſe of this kind. 
He was ſent for to a pregnant woman, who thought 
ſhe was upon the point of being brought to bed, 
two midwives who were preſent affirming the ſame _ 
thing. Examining her womb by his touch he found 
that it was opened the breadth of his thumb: he 
touched the child's head, covered with membranes 
which ſtuck to it, lax and yielding, and were neither 
tenſe nor turgid. Though ſhe felt tormenting pains 
in her womb for ſix days together; and though the 
mouth of her womb was open, Mauriceau declared 
that he found in her no diſpoſition to delivery; and 
her pains ceaſed, as well by the application of a gentle 
clyſter, as by the heat of the bed; and the pregnant 
woman could for a whole month do the buſineſs of) 
her houſe with alacrity; the month being expired, ſne 
was happily delivered of a living child. From hence 
he has juſtly inferred, that all the ſymptoms of deli- 
very are doubtful, excepting, only the true pains, 
which beginning at the loins, and advancing towards 
| the pubis, diſcontinue, with a ſenſe of teneſmus; and 
i5 | at the ſame time the waters begin to gather; that is, 
| ry. EE ee ns | mem 
e Mauric. traité des malad. des fem. groſſ. Tom. I. pag, 213. 
Art. obſtetric. comp, pag. 14, In the place laſt cited, pag, 
214. 8 0 | 
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membranes may be felt with the finger turgid with 
water collected between them and the head of the 
child, which bear upon the open mouth of the womb 
and fill it. For Manningham* has laid it down as a 
maxim in midwifery, that the opening of the mouth 
of the womb alone is a fallacious token of approach- 
ing birth. Apertio oris uteri mulieris gravide non ſem- 
per parturitionis eſt ſignum certum ; nonnunquam enim 
orificium adeb patefactum in quibuſdam invenitur, ut di- 
gitum inferri ſinat menſem ante partum: The open- 
« ing of a pregnant woman's womb, ſays he, is not 
<« always a ſure token of approaching delivery; for 
4 ſometimes a month before delivery, the orifice is 
« in ſome women found ſo wide open, that a man 
&« might thruſt his finger into it.” X 
When it is evident, from indubitable ſigns, that birth 
is approaching, the ſame author gives us this excellent 
advice s, In principio doloris, querendus eſt fetus et 
uteri fitus: In the beginning ot the pregnant woman's 
« throws, the foetus and the ſituation of the womb 
* ſhould be ſought,” in order to form a judgment 
of the eaſe or difficulty of the enſuing delivery, that 
midwifery may apply in due time the requiſite aſſiſt -- 
ance, in order to alter and correct the diſadvantageous 
ſituation of the foetus : for many women in labour 
have periſhed, whoſe lives might have been ſaved if 
proper care had been taken of this. Complaints of this 
negligence or want of ſkill in midwives, occur in 

every author that has wrote upon the ſubject. 
Ihe following are the chief ſigns from which mid- 
wives are uſed to prophecy a happy delivery: b Si 
uteri infima pars in pelvem illapſa fuerint, ita ut in li- 
mine vagine facile tangi poſſit : fi os uteri tenue, molle, 
lateque patulum ſit et per aperturam oris uteri depre- 
hendatur, infantem capite ad egpluſionem previo five 
3 prono 


I Is the place laſt cited: 8 Art. obſtetric. compend. pag. 1 3. 
Deventer novum lumen obſtetric. cap. 18. pag. 62, 63. 
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prono ferri, neque brachio neque funiculo umbilicali inter- 


cedente; fi fimul aquæ in latitudinem ſe complanent, non- 


niſi facilis celerque partus expectandus eſt : If the loweſt 
part of the womb ſhould fall into the pelvis, ſo that 
it may be eaſily touched in the entrance of the vagi- 


* na: if the mouth of the womb be thin, ſoft, and 


« wide open; and if it be found at the opening of the 
« mouth of the womb, that the head of the infant is 
cin a proper attitude to come out, neither the arm 
« nor the navel- ſtring coming between; if the waters 
« fink to a level ſurface; an eaſy and expeditious deli- 
« very may be expected.“ 

All theſe ſymptoms are favourable ; yet from theſe 
we cannot have any certainty concerning other ob- 
ſtacles which may lie hid : the circumvolution of the 
navel-ſtring round the neck, or any other member 
of the child, may render delivery difficult: a hydro- 
cephalum, a ſwelled abdomen, or a monſtrous figure, 
may have the ſame effect. So that from the above 
ſymptoms it may be concluded, that all things pro- 
miſe a happy delivery; but no certainty of an eaſy 
and happy delivery can be had from them: thus 
there will always be occaſion for ſome caution in mak- 
ing this prognoſtic. | | 

. Delivery is foreſeen to be difficult, when ſymptoms 
oppoſite to thoſe taken notice of above are obſerved : 
Os uteri altius, parum aut omnino non apertum, Pre - 
acutum craſſum atque durum, aut bumores in longitudi- 
nem coarctatos: When the mouth of the womb is 
<« raiſed high; either not open at all, or but a little 
„open; when it is ſharp, rough, and hard; or the 
„ humours forced into a long narrow paſſage :” for 
then the membranes, diſtended with humours, will 
not form a plain or a roundiſh ſwelling, but will be 
lengthened out in the ſhape of a pudding. If from 
theſe ſymptoms a difficult delivery ſhould be foreſeen, 


it ſhould not be told the woman in labour, but to 


her 
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her friends and thoſe preſent, and that with prudent 


caution. 

It is evident from what has been ſaid, that the 
impediments which render delivery difficult, are ow- 
ing either to the mother or the fœtus, and ſometimes 
to both; and then delivery becomes extremely diffi- 


cult. Theſe particulars ſhould be conſidered ſepa- 
rately. 


SECT. MCCCXI. 


IFFICULT delivery is owing to the 
mother's defect, when ſhe wants ſtrength 


to drive the fœtus out, or when the parts of 


generation are in a bad ſtate, 


As the head of a man is larger, in proportion to 
the reſt of his body, than that of other animals, a 
woman is delivered with greater difficulty than any 
other animal, and has occaſion for a much greater ef- 


fort; for which purpoſe a due degree of ſtrength 


is required. It has often been ſaid, that a robuſt 


and healthy fœtus aſſiſts it's mother's efforts by it's 
own, that it may the ſooner make it's way to the 
light of heaven : bur if all particulars are duly weigh- 
ed, it will be acknowledged that the foetus can give 
but little aſſiſtance upon this occaſion. By the mation 
of ir's limbs, and by the dilating of the womb, occa- 
ſioned by the head's entering it, it irritates it, and 


excites the efforts of the mother, by which alone it- 


is forced out: for he who has but once ſeen a wo- 
man in labour, cannot be ignorant with what efforts, 
what force, a lying-in woman exerts herſelf, whilſt 
the fœtus comes into the world. She keeps in her 
breath; all the muſcles of her body are ſtiff; ſhe 
fixes her feet to ſome firm prop, and with her hands 
eagerly catches at the ſtanders-by, or whatever comes 


I In 
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in her way: the muſcles of the abdomen, the backs) 
and the neck, are ſtiff : her face is red, ſwelled, all 
bloated ; and, to ſay all in one word, the whole 
ſtrength of her body is at once exerted to drive out 
the foetus, which at the time of delivery ſeems to be 
totally paſſive, and not in any reſpect active; and even 
if it was active, the little ſtrength of it's tender body 
could not in the leaſt aſſiſt the ſtrong efforts of the 
mother. | 
Jam not ignorant that Harvey i has laid it down 
as a rule, In viviparorum partu præcipuam naſcendi 
cauſam . fetui deberi. © Molimini, inquam, ejus non 
autem ponderi, ut Fabricius voluit, Ec. ipſe fæ- 
tus prono capite uteri clauſtra aggreditur, eadem- 
que propriis viribus recludit, et in lucem eluftatur : 
«« That in the birth of animals that bring forth liv- 
<« ing creatures, the chief cauſe of birth is in the 
« feetus; I mean as to it's effort, not to it's weight, 
« as Fabricius would have it, Sc. the foetus itſelf 
& runs it's head againſt the incloſures of the womb, 
„opens them by it's own ſtrength, and ſtruggles 
« into day-light.” He thought his opinion con- 
firmed ; becauſe in creatures that lay eggs, the fœ- 
tus itſelf, and not the mother, breaks the ſhell of the 
egg; and this happens likewiſe in the eggs of many 
inſects, and of fiſhes. But we ſhould be very cau- 
tious with regard to comparative anatomy, how 
we imagine that the fame things happen in hu- 
man bodies in the ſame manner we .obſerve them in 
other bodies. Eggs when laid by the mother, if they 
contain young ones, want only a foſtering heat, 
whether the mother yields this by hatching them, or 
whether it be produc'd in any other manner, which 
is now very well known. Add to this that a chicken 
has a rough beak, ſolid feet, and can move with 
great vigour conſidering it's ſize ; for as ſoon as ever 
| it 


i De generat. animal. pag. 366, 367. . 
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it diſengages itſelf from the egg-ſhell, it runs very 
ſwiftly. Man at his birth, by his cries, implores 
that aſſiſtance which he ſtands in need of; nor is he 
ever able to force the incloſures of the womb by his 
own ſtrength. Can the obtuſe figure of the fœtus's 
head, — it's bulk, form a proper inſtrument to 
dilate the orifice of the womb, which muſt be di- 
lated before the head of the foetus can enter it? The 
efforts of the mother, and the powerful contraction 
of the womb, whilſt they labour to dilate it's ori- 
fice already begun, puſh the membranes full of hu- 
mours into a place leſs capable of reſiſting. In this 
manner humours are formed, which gradually dilate 
the mouth of the womb, the head of the foetus not 
having then entered the orifice of the womb. The 
membranes being broken, the humours running our, 
the head of the fœtus rolls into the orifice in natural 
delivery ; but the foetus does not make it's way by 
it's own ſtrength ; ſtrong efforts of the woman in la- 
bour follow ; by theſe the delivery is compleated : 
of theſe there would be little occaſion, if the foetus 
could force it's way into the world by it's own en- 
deavours. Harvey * has attempred to confirm his 
opinion by obſervations. * He relates the following 
event: Mulier quædam apud nos (compertum narro ) ſub 
veſperam mortua, in conclavi ſola relitia eſt : mane au- 
tem ſequenti, inter femora ejus repertus eſt infans, qui 
proprio niſu exitum ſibi comparaverat: A woman in 
% our country (it is a known fact) dying in the 
«evening was left alone in her chamber: the 
„ next morning a child was found between her 
„ thighs, having made it's way into the world 
« it's own efforts.” I have nor the Jeaſt doubt of 
the truth of this obſervation, as we meet with facts 
of the like nature in other authors; and I myſelf 
+ have known ſuch things happen; but I think it can 
by no means be concluded from this obſervation, 
Vor. XIV. C that 


k Ibid. 368. 
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that the infant made it's way into the world by it's 
own efforts. It is but too well known that the ſymp- 
toms of death are extremely doubtful; nor is it at all 
improbable that this poor wretch being left for dead, 
revived again, and after having made another effort, 
to bring forth, forced out the fœtus, and being 
deſtitute of aſſiſtance, periſhed. OE” 

But the womb itfelf, by it's own contraction, 
might have forced out the foetus which ſeemed ripe 
for birth. De Graaf has, in diſſected rabbits, ob- 
ſerved the womb tobe agitated by a fluctuating and pe- 
riſtaltic motion, and by it's own force to drive out the 
foetus. Tho' Harvey aſcribes delivery to the ſtrength 
of the fœtus, he cannot deny that diſeaſed and languid 
feetus's, are ſometimes forced out; and that they 
ſometimes come into the world before their time; 
but he ſays in that caſe, Non tam partus fit quam abortio, 
fætusque ejititur potiùs quam paritur : It is not fo pro- 
* perly a delivery as an abortion ; and that the foetus 
« 1s rather thrown into the world than brought forth w.“ 
He however acknowledges, with his uſual candour, 
that the womb even upon this occaſion affords ſome. 
aſſiſtance, and proves it by the example of a woman, 
whoſe womb being fallen, hung down to her knees, 
ſurpaſſing a human head in bigneſs ; and gaping 
aſunder in it's loweſt part, poured out corruption 

and matter like an ulcer. He then adds what fol- 
lows a; Ego re inſpectd (tattu enim non explorabam ) 
cancrum aut carcinoma uteri jam affore metuebam, ideo- 
que ligaturum et abſciſſionem meditabar ; et interea con- 
ſului ut blandis fotibus dolorem leniret. Notte vero ſe- 
quenti ex eodem tumore infans ſpithame longitudine, per- 
fectè formatus ſed mortuus protruditur et poſtridie ad me 
defertur : Upon inſpection (for I did not examine 
the Part by my touch) I thought the wo was 
« threatened with a cancer or a carcinoma; whe <- 
| | « fore 
De mulier. organ. pag. 325, m Hary. de generat. animal. 
pag. 369. a Ibid. pag. 370. 
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fore I propoſed making a ligature and an abſciſſion, 
« and in the mean time took care to aſſuage her 
& pain by lenient applications. On the night fol- 
& lowing a child, the length of a ſpan, completely 
„ formed, but dead, was forced out of the ſame 
% tumour, and the next day was brought to me.” 
In this caſe it is evident that the efforts of the mother 
could not act upon the pendant womb, and that the 
dead fœtus could contribute nothing to the delivery 
it ſhould therefore be aſcribed to the contraction of 
the womb alone. Therefore the womb, by it's own 
force, contributed to the delivery; and Harvey ac- 
ledges o, that we may obſerve not in men alone, Etiam 
in aliis animalibus (utpote cane, ove et jumentis) liceat 
obſervare hunc connixum non eſſe uteri aut ventris 
¶ſolius attionem ſed totius quoque corporis conatum * 
« but in other animals likewiſe (as in dogs, ſheep, 
and beaſts of burden) that this ſtruggle is not the 
action of the womb or the belly alone, but the ef- 
fort of the whole body.” Thus he acknowledges 
the mother's effort to be another cauſe of delivery ; 
yet he ſoon after ? aſcribes a moſt difficult dehvery 
of a robuſt child to the ſtrength of the infant alone. 
For a woman, who after a difficult and laborious de- 
livery, had the whole inſide of the vagina torn and 
ſkinned, when the ſides of the vagina afterwards 
ſtuck together: Unde nec virili membro nec ſpecillo 
quidem ingreſſus patuit neque menſtruorum fluxui egreſ- 
ſus: ©* ſo that neither the virile member nor a probe 
ce could enter it, nor the menſes flow from it“ 
became pregnant; and delivery drawing nigh, ſhe 
was tormented in ſo dreadful a manner, that ſhe had 
laid aſide all hopes of bringing forth, and bid her 
huſband and friends farewel : Cum ecce inopinatòè ro- 
buſti admodum fatus ſummo conamine totus ille trac- 
tus dirumpitur, fitque inſperatus partus , et validus 

| C 2 infans 


* Ibid. pag. 366. P Ibid, pag. 366. 3 
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inſans fibi matriqus ſue ſalutis aufor extitit, viamque 
apertum aliis poſt naſcendis religuit: idoneis enim reme- 
diis adhibitis, mater priſtinam valetudinem recuperavit : 
„ when all on a ſudden, by the effort of a very ro- 
“ buſt foetus, that whole tract was broken, and an 
unexpected delivery was effected; and a ſtrong 
e infant was born, the preſerver both of it's own 
e and it's mother's life, who left a paſſage open to 
« others that were to be born afterwards ; for pro- 
per remedies being applied, the mother recovered 
“ her former health.” Who can imagine, that ſo 
great an ovſtacle ſhould be ſurmounted by the ſtrength 
of the moſt robuſt foetus! Is it not rather to be 
aſcribed to the powerful efforts of the woman in la- 
bour ? From hence we learn the great. influence of 
prejudice over men of the greateſt candour and inge- 
nuity ; men, as it were, born to inveſtigate nature. 

It may juſtly be inferred from what has been ſaid, 
that weakneſs may be properly reckoned amongſt the 
cauſes of difficult delivery; ſo that, as has been ob- 
ſerved upon another occaſion in Sect. 1291. the Spar- 
tan Virgins did very well to ſtrengthen their bodies 
with violent exerciſe, that being ſtrong and vigo- 
rous when they conceived, they might be the better 
able to ſtruggle with the pains of child-bearing. 
But even a Spartan matron might find delivery 
difficult, nay, ſometimes even impoſſible, if the parts 
of generation were in a bad ſtate, and would not 
yield a pallage to the child. 


SE C y! MCCCXIL. 


F the ſtrength of a woman in labour ſhould 
1 fail, it ſhould be raiſed by wn cardiac 
and ſternutatory remedies. 


3 


_ Phyſicians ſhould take great care not to hurt their 
patients by prefcribing cordials : for it very rarely 


happens 
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happens that the weakneſs of the woman in labour 
renders delivery difficult. I have often obſerved that 
whilſt the ftanders-by have thought the patient al- 
molt ready to faint through weakneſs, they have all 
been ſurpriſed at her ſtrength when ſhe made the laſt 
effort to be delivered of her burthen. The woman 
in labour, and thoſe that are with her, generally wiſh 
that delivery might be accelerated. But I before ap- 
priſed the reader, that in women who lie in for the 
firſt time, and they are generally the moſt impatient, 
a fpeedy delivery is not the ſafeſt, that on the con- 
trary a flow delivery is to be preferred, that the 
parts may yield by degrees, and may not immedi- 
ately be violently diſtended. We ſhould always be 
mindful of the prudent advice of Galen, (ſee Sect. 6.) 
Sive purgans dederis fue vomitorium, Sc. prima exhi- 
bitio in tua poteſtate eſt, religua fibi fortuna vindicat : 
When you preſcribe either a purging draught or 
a vomit, the adminiſtring it depends upon you, 
the conſequences upon fortune.“ For if at the 
time of delivery you ſhould adminiſter. warm cor- 
dials too often, or too copioully, to reſtore the lying- 
in woman's ſtrength, or accelerate delivery, theſe 
. will- continue to operate after delivery. But all 
| phyſicians acknowledge that nothing is more advan- 
tageous at that juncture than compoſure of mind and 
body, and a gentle motion of the fluids, which will 
be accelerated after delivery, whilſt the cordials which 
were copiouſly adminiſtred at the time of bringing 
forth ſtill continue to ſtimulate. How wilely does 
the celebrated Boerbaave remind us of this, ſpeaking 
of the virtues of oil of cinnamon; At oleo cinamonit 
ſuppar videri nondum conſtitit, quotieſcunque collapſe 
gravidarum, parturientium, puerperarum, vires, abſque 
inflammatione, abſque ruptis, hactenuſque hiulcis vaſis: 
« But we have never ſeen any thing equal to cin- 
6 namon for reſtoring the ſtrength of pregnant wo- 
„ men, and women in labour, when there is no in- 

C 3 '«« flammation 
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4 flammation in the caſe, nor veſſels broken nor wide 
* open 4.” But it is very certain that whilſt the 
placenta is ſeparated from the womb, the veſſels are 
wide open, and copiouſly pour out blood. Whilſt 
the genuine pains of delivery follow with intervals 
too ſhort, the pulſe becomes ſtronger and quicker, 
the face becomes tenſe and red, heat is increaſed 


through the whole body. Let phyſicians judge then 


whether warm ſtimulating cordials can, in ſuch a ſtate, 
of the body be of any ſervice ? For tho? at the begin- 
ning of delivery the patient is not in ſuch a ſtate, ſhe 
quickly will be ſo, and that in the moſt legitimate 
and natural delivery. In ſome places it is cuſtom 
for midwives to carry little cheſts with them, filled 
with ſpirituous remedies, which they ſometimes ad- 
miniſter in large doſes to women in labour, «and the 
more freely, the more unſkilful they are : this has 
often given occaſion to 'melancholy accidents, For 
if a delivery ſhould be rendered difficult, not by 
languor, but by the unfavourable ſituation of the 
fœtus in the womb, or by the oblique poſition of 
the womb itſelf; the more the midwife increaſes the 
ins before theſe obſtacles are removed by a change 
n the ſituation of the foetus ar the womb, the more 
ſhe-hurts the patient. For this reaſon, except the 
phyſician be very ſure that the woman in labour is 


quite faint and languid, he ſhould never adminiſter 


cordials; and when he does, it ſhould be in ſmall 
doſes frequently reiterated : yet midwives, the wo- 


men in labour, and thoſe that are with them, are 
eager for cordials, and they are offered unknown ta 


the phyſician, or even againſt his will. I have often 
been thus circumſtanced, and I have always choſe 
rather to preſcribe ſuch cordials as I knew to be in- 


nocent, than obſtinately to refuſe any remedy of the 


kind. Diſtilled waters from “ elder- flowers, from 
limes, roſes, black cherries with the kernels poun- 


* ded, 


_ 3 Chemiz, Tom. II. pag. 129, 
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«« ded, balm- gentle, the bark of citron and orange- 
trees, produce palatable and fragrant cordials, and 
yet do not increaſe heat and motion. : 

Women are never more domineering than at the 
time of delivery; they inſult phyſicians. as ignorant 
of what relates to their ſex ; every matron preſent. 
has ſome peculiar remedy, which is faid to have 
been for ages together uſed with ſucceſs-in the great- 
eſt families. To reaſon with people of this ſtamp 
would be loſt labour. I found it better to ſhew my- 
ſelf eaſy, in ſuffering trifling, and even ridiculous 
remedies to be applied, ſo as they were neither dan- 
gerous, nor criminally ſuperſtitious. I never was 
againſt hanging charms, ſuch as the lapis lyncis, the 
lapis aquilz, Sc. to the neck or thighs of the pati- 
ent; nay, if they would but obey me in other things, 
I made no objection even to Helmontins's remedy *, - 
which is made of the gall and the liver of an cel dried 
and reduced to powder; provided it was taken 
in wine, but in water or wine diluted with a great 
quantity of water: Pharmaco nimirum in ſtomacho ad- 
buc exiſtente, apertum fit os pubis, & valve aſſis ſacri in 
lumbis, fœtuſque ſtatim propulſus. Notavi ſcilicet ſto- 
macbum claves uteri gerere: This potion ſtill re- 
« maining in the ſtomach, the os pubis is opened as 
« well as the valves of the os ſacrum in the loins, and 
the foetus is immediately driven out. I have ob- 
<« ſerved that the ſtomach has as it were a key to the 
C womb.” He trifles afterwards when he advances, 
that the liver of the eel or water-ſerpent opens the 
womb, becauſe the woman was condemned to bear 
children in ſorrow upon the ſerpent's account. Mau- 
riceau * ſhews more ſenſe, when he rather adviſes to 
encourage the patient by ſpeaking kindly to her, and 


to raiſe her depreſſed ſpirits with broth, or a little 


wine and toaſted bread. 

| | | C4 85 We 
r In capit. jus duumviratus, pag. 247. No. 46. 
* Traits de malad. des femmes, Liv. 2, chap. 20. pag. 263. 
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We ſhould like wiſe take notice, that lying · in wo- 
men often languiſh, either becauſe their labour laſts 
long, or, which is more frequent, on account of their 


dread of pain, and the doubtful event: whence in 
thoſe that are weak, hyſterical pain often follows, 


wvherefore recourſe ſhould be had to uterine or ante- 
hyſteric' remedies. In ſuch faintneſs and languor it 
will be ſufficient to dilute a few drops of tin##ure of 
amber or of caſtoreum in the diſtilled waters recom- 
mended above, and give it by poonfuls, till the pa- 
tient has recovered ſome eaſe. 

If a great and ſudden weakneſs ſhould ariſe eſpe- 
cially if the pains at the ſame time ceaſe, imminent 
danger is to be apprehended.  «+* When the ſtrength 


« fails on a ſudden, a mortal extravaſation is to be 


c dreaded t. Whilſt the blood either ſtreams out of 
the womb, or is poured upon the abdomen, the 
womb being broken; of which we ſhall treat here- 
after. It is ſelf-evident, that in this unhappy ſitua- 
tion, death is accelerated by warm cordials, as they 
increaſe the hæmorhage. 

It is cuſtomary to imitate by art ; whatever happens 
in the courſe of nature in diſeaſes, if it proves bene- 
ficial to the patient: thus the doctrine of things be- 
neficial and'hurtful by nature is of great importance 


in phyſic. See what has been faid upon this ſubject 


WS OO 7 

Hippocrates has obſerved, Mulbieri uteri ftrangula- 
tione vexatæ, aut partus difficultate laboranti, ſternutatio 
ſuperveniens bonum That to a woman troubled 
“with a ſtoppage of the womb, or labcuring with a 
« difficulty of delivery, ſternutation is beneficial u.“ 
It is univerſally known, that in ſternutation the whole 
body ſuffers a concuſſion, that almoſt all the muſcles 
are agitated by a ſudden convulſive motion, that all 
| the bowels are ſhaken, whence hopes are — 
. that 

t Manningham. art. obſtetric. compend. pag. 15. Sect. 5. 
Aphor. 35. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 215. * ſ 
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that the pains of the woman in labour may be ſo 
increaſed, that delivery may be haſtened. 
We read of the happy effects of ſternutation in a 


difficult delivery in Harvey * : A young woman ſuf- 
fered ſo much in a difficult delivery, that ſne was 


ſeized with fainting fits, and became ſo ſtupified and 
fleepy, that ſhe could not be rouzed from her lethar- 
gy by all the various remedies that were adminiftred ; 
when ſhe could ſwallow nothing down, he thruſt a 
feather, daub'd with a ſtrong ſternutatory, into her 
noſe : though ſhe was ſtupified to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe neither ſneezed nor awaked, ſhe began to'be agi- 
tated by a ſudden convulſion of her whole body, 
which beginning at the ſhoulders, paſſed at laſt to 

her lower parts. As often as this ſtimulating re- 
medy was applied, delivery was promoted ; and at 
length, whilſt the mother continued oppreſſed with 
ſleep, a healthy and vigerous child was born. He 
does not however inform us, whether the patient came 
afterwards to herſelf and recovered, or not. 
It is obvious from hence, that the nerves being 


 trritated by a ſharp ſternutatory, the efforts todelivery - 


were happily increaſed, though no ſternutation fol- 
lowed. If the face of a woman in labour ſhould be 
grim and red, her eyes ſwelled, and her head very 


much heated, it is natural to infer from theſe ſymptoms 


that ſhe ſhould loſe a large quantity of blood before 
thoſe violent concuſſions of ſternutation can be ſafel 

attempted: for otherwiſe there would be reaſon to 
apprehend a burſting of the veſſels of the head, and 
a mortal apoplexy. Hence Mauriceau Y, whilſt he 
approves of adminiſtring ſternutatories to women in 
labour when in convulſions, adviſes previous bleed - 
ing, leſt a copious hæmorrhage ſhould be followed 
y convulſions. Certain it is that ſobbing, which 
ippocrates looks upon as a ſort of convullion, as it 


„De generat animal. pag 366, „ Liv, 2. chap. 28. pag. 335. 
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proceeds equally from repletion and inanition, may 
be cured by ſternutation :. This opinion is adopted 
by Galen in theſe words: Signum itaque bonum eſt, quia 
indicat, naturam prius torpentem nunc exſuſcitari ac re- 
creari et propriarum motionum reminiſct : It is there- 
„ fore a_ good ſymptom, becauſe it ſhews that na- 
< ture, which before lay torpid, is revived and re- 


L ſtored, and recollects it's former motions.” 


S ECT. MCCCXIII. 


'F the internal neck of the womb is too nar- 
I row or too hard, recourſe ſhould be had to 
xternal medecines. of a middle confiſtence, be- 
tween an oil and an ointment; or to fomen- 
tations, to render it ſmooth, _ | 


. The, impediments which have been obſerved in the 

parts of generation, when in a bad ſtate, and to which 
a difficult delivery may be juſtly aſcribed, come now 
to be conſidered. | | 1 

The fetus ſticks in the cavity of the womb, from 
which it ſhould paſs by it's neck and orifice, that 
delivery may be effected. That neck of the womb 
is commonly called the internal neck, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the vagina, which is by ſome, but not 


very properly, called the external neck. Every body 


knows that the form of a fig is aſcribed to the 
womb, the wideſt and higheſt part of which is called 
the bottom, the loweſt and narroweſt the neck. 
Euſtachius b has given us figures of a womb intire and 


- a womb diſſected ; but ſuch is the figure in women . 


who are not with child.: the hollow of the womb ap- 
pears, as it were triangular, wider in the upper part, 
it converges and grows narrower where the  interral 

| neck 


2. Se&. 6. Aphor. 13 Charter. tom. 9. pag. 255. In Com- 
ment. ad Aphor. 35. Set. 5. pag. 215, d Tabul. 13, 14. 
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neck begins; which deſcending, is again dilated, to 
the mouth of the womb: but in the womb of a 
pregnant woman the bottom is diſtended, and riſes 
more gradually; but afterwards the neck of the womb 
begins to be dilated in ſuch a manner, that about 
the third month of pregnancy, a fourth part of the 
top of the neck is as much diſtended as the bottom 
the womb, In the fifth month the bottom, in- 
creaſed in magnitude, occupies the middle ſpare, 
which lies between the ſummit of the bones of the 
pubis and the navel; bur at this time half the length 
of the neck is extended. In the ſeventh month the 
bottom touches the navel ; in the eighth month the 
bottom takes up the ſpace between the navel and the 
anticardium, or cavity of the breaſt above the place 
of the heart. In the ninth month it almoſt touches 
the anticardium ; and then the whole neck of the 
womb is diſtended. Then the neck of the womb 
difappears, as it were, making one cavity with the 
bottom, which contains the fœtus, now grown to 
maturity. If we conſider the moſt exact figure of 
the womb of a woman, in the fifth month of her 
regnancy i, it is evident that the greateſt part of the 
internal neck of the womb is as it were deſtroyed by 
diſtention : it is however to be remarked, that what 
remains of the neck appears ſhorter than it really is, 
becauſe the orifice of the womb is rendered crooked 
before that its inward ſurface may the better lie open 
to inſpection . At leaſt it appears from thence, that 
in the laſt period of pregnancy, when delivery a 
proaches, there ſcarce remains any part of the 2 
as the whole being dilated, makes one cavity with 
the bottom. Hence it is, that at that time, in the 
ſummit of the vagina, no part of the neck is to be 
touched by the finger of the phyſician : the mouth 
of the womb alone meets it, and that too changed in 


a ſur- 


© Brudenell. Exton, Sect. 3. pag. 117, 118. 4 Noortwyk de 
utero gravido, pag. 205, * Ibid. 206, | 
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a ſurpriſing manner. When pregnancy begins, it is 

found, upon touching, to be cloſed faſt up, oblong, 
prominent, much like the ſnout of a dog juſt born; 
it afterwards grows; thick, and is ſoftened 'till about 
the. ſixth month; after which it begins to be dimi- 


niſſied in all it's dimenſions, in proportion as the 


womb is more and more diſtended ; ſo that when 
delivery approaches, the whole may be levelled, as 
though it were confounded with the globe of the 
ſwelling, woinb; then there remains only a little cir- 


cular eminence. In ſome women, however, in the 


laſt months of pregnancy, the orifice of the womb 
is thicker, and moiſtened with ſlimy humours; but 
then. it feels lax and ſoft, not however firm and . 
pact, as is uſual in the firſt months of pregnancy f. 
Therefore not only the womb, but it's neck ſhould 


be capable of yielding at the time of pregnancy, that 


the growing fœtus may find room enough; for if it 


mould not, abortion is to be apprehended, as was 


— 


ſaid in the foregoing chapter concerning the diſcaſes 
of women. 

But the orifice of the womb ought likewiſe to give 
way and dilate eaſily at the time of delivery; and 
though it ſhould be found cloſed when pregnancy 
begins, it ſeems to be opened at laſt. In the womb, 
of a woman five months gone with child, Orificium 


manife te hiabat, auctum valde, in ambitu rugoſum, glu- 


tine quodam tenaci, coloris ex rubro profundè fuſci, tanquam 
thrombo, infardtum: quod utero dein per aunum in conve- 


nienti ſpiritu ſervato, totum diſſolutum aperturam reliquit, 


8. Elled with a ſort of tenacious glue of an exceed- 


tronfverſo pollicè longam et profundam, latitudinis ubique 
fere, equalis, cui facile quovis loco calamum ſcriptorium 


_ tmmitteres: The orifice gaped viſibly, being great- 


ly increaſed in ſize, + wrinkled in it's circuit, being 


. ing yellow colour, which, the womb. being for the 
« ſpace 


* 1 Tanin de . &c. Tom. I. liv. 1. chap 7. 
pag. 97. 12 2 4 
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« ſpace of a year kept in a proper ſtate, totally diſ- 

1 ved, and left an opening of the breadth of 
« one's thumb in length and depth, of equal breadth 
« every where, and capable of giving admittance to 
« a writing pen in any part &.“ 

In the external margin of the above mentioned 
orifice, there were pores extremely conſpicuous, full 
of the ſame ſort of glue, and little pellucid globes, 
ſunk to a certain depth into the fubſtance of the neck, 
and turgid with the ſame ſort of matter. | 

There is therefore in theſe places every thin * 
ceſſary to ſecretion, that the gaping orifice o 
womb may be ſtopped up, and that the parts — 
be kept ſoft and ſlippery, that they may yield and be 
dilared with eaſe. But thoſe little bags themſelves, 
if in a diſeaſed and vitiated ſtate, may obſtruct deli- 
very: for in a woman who lay in for the firſt time, 
and who 'expired in the pangs of child-bed before 
ſhe had driven out the foetus, (ſee $ 486.) the neck 
of the matrix was found ſtopped up by a glandu- 


lous ſubſtance, which ſtuck to the womb, and “ was 


bored here and there with ſmall pores.” It has ſome- 
times been obſerved, that theſe ſlimy pits have been 
quite worn away in women exceeding fruitful, This 
rendered their latter deliveries extremely difficult and 


laborious. 


It is however remarked, as has been taken notice 
of above, that a few days before delivery there flows 
a ſlimy humour from the vagina, and that the parts 
of generation are conſtantly wet; fo that the whole 
womb is tabricated, that the fœtus, which is about 
to come into the world, may have an eaſy paſſage. 
Hippocrates b, where he enumerates the advantages 
and diſadvantages of thoſe who dwell in cities fi- 
tuated in northern climates, informs. us, that they 
mult be of robuſt and dry conſtitutions, that ITE 

ave 


s Noortwyk de utero gravido. p. 7: b De Aere, Iocis & aquis, 
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have ſtrong and good heads, muſt be ſubject to acute 
inflammatory diſorders, and more long lived than 
other men: but he foretold the women of thoſe 
countries; Multæ ſteriles fiant propter aquas, que ſunt 
dure; crude et frigidæ; purgationes enim menſtruæ non 
contingunt idoneæ, ſed paucæ et paruæ. Deinde difficile 


| pariunt atque valde abortiunt, Sc. tabes etiam frequen- 


ter à partu contingunt, pre violentia enim ruptiones et 


vul ſuras habent : That many of them ſhould be bar- 


« ren, on account of their fluids, which are rough, 
c crude, and frigid; their monthly evacuations are 
t not favourable, but ſcanty and vitiated. Add to 
ic this, that they are delivered, with difficulty, and 
<« often miſcary, Sc. corruption alſo often follows up- 
<« on their delivery, and the parts often ſuffer by 
cc being pulled, and burſting in conſequence of it's 
<« violence,” For the hardneſs and dryneſs of the 
parts prevent eaſy delivery. | 
Hippocrates, in another place i recommends the 
following remedies for the removal of theſe defects ; 
Si que in partu eſt ficca fuerit, ac egre humefetur, oleum 
bibat & locos oleo calido & maluæ aqud, profundat, & 
cerato liquido illinat, adipe etiam anſerino cum oleo in- 


fuſo: If a woman during her labour ſhould be dry 


& and hard to be moiſtened, ſhe ſhould drink oil and 
„ pour warm oil and water of mallows upon the parts, 
e ſhe ſhould alſo daub them with liquid ceratum, and 
* with gooſe-greaſe, with: an infuſion of oil.” Things 
of this nature have been always applied, when there has 


been any reaſon to apprehend difficult delivery, on 


account of dryneſs and want of flexibility in the parts 
of generation. Mauriceau * judiciouſly adviſes not to 


apply theſe emollients at the time of delivery alone, 


but a long time before, that a proper degree of 170 
: x 7 ne 


i De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 33. Charter. Tom. VII. 
page 749. „ Traité de Malad. des femm. groſſ. liv. 2. chap? 
10, pag. 262. liv. 1. chap. 27. pag, 198. 
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neſs and lubricity may be acquired. ven in a legi- 
timate and natural delivery, he adviſes midwives to 
anoint the parts of generation with emollient oil, the 
greaſe of an axle tree, or freſn butter, it they obſerve 
them to dilate with difficulty l. He has however 
added this caution ®, that recourſe ſhould not be had 
too often to theſe anointings at the time of delivery, 
leſt the ſlimy humours which humect and lubricate 
the parts ſhould be thereby rubbed off; for he judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, that theſe are of greater ſervice than 
any application whatever. When I once apprehend- 
ed difficult delivery in an old woman who lay in for 
the firſt time, 1 ordered her parts of generation to be | 

twice every day expoſed to a vaporous bath, and 
then anointed with freſh oil of almonds, with a de- | 
coction of the roots of marſh-mallows ſhaken a long = 
time; for by ſo doing I obtained an emollient and 
lubricating unction, having followed the advice of 
Hippocrates. 1 had recourſe to this method a fortnight 
before delivery, and that with ſucceſs, | 

Theſe are the remedies that may be ſafely applied, 
for it is dangerous to have recourſe to force, to dilate 
the two narrow and refractory parts, for there gene- 
rally follows a mortal inflammation of theſe parts, at- 
tended with an acute fever. 
Add to this, that the parts which were before too 
narrow, are ſometimes dilated, contrary to all expec- 

tation. I have often known midwives by the touch 
find the mouth of the womb hard and cloſed up, 
though ſome of the pains of delivery were come up- 
on the patient; whereupon they left them, and went 
ro others who ſeemed to have immediate occaſion for 
their aſſiſtance. In leſs than an hour after, the ori- 
fice of the womb became ſoft and open, eaſily yield- 
ed, and a happy delivery followed, before the mid- 
| I .- wife 


* 


+ Ibid. chap. 4. pag. 239. u Ibid, chap. 7. pag. 245. 
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wife could return to aſſiſt at it. La Motte was ſur- 


priſed ® that he could not draw a foetus, fix months 
old, out by the feet, as he could no way get the hard 
orifice of the womb to yield, he in vain had recourſe - 


to oils and other fat unctuous applications. He went 


away in order to prepare a vaporous bath of emollient 
herbs; when he returned he found the mouth of the 
womb ſoft, and ſo well diſpoſed to yield, that he 
could draw out the foetus with the greateſt eaſe ima- 


ginable, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſix days after 


the patient walked the ſtreets in good health, and 
took no notice of what had befallen her. He how- 
ever candidly confeſſes that he would have aſcribed 


the relaxation of the mouth of the womb to the va- 
porous bath, if it had followed upon the patient's | 


making uſe of it. It was on the contrary, the work 
of nature alone. We meet with an extraordinary 


caſe of a woman with child e, whoſe vagina was ſo 


tight that a writing pen could hardly enter it; yet 
whilſt the pangs of delivery grew upon her, the va- 
gina was ſo much dilated in the ſpace of three hours, 
that ſhe was delivered of a ſtrong, robuſt child. It 


may be reaſonably concluded from this inſtance, that 


we ſhould not too eaſily deſpair even in the moſt dif- 
ficult caſes. 5 | | 

It would have been more prudent however to have 
given attention to the dilatation of the vagina at the 
time of pregnancy; this ſubject ſhall be farther treat- 
ed of in fect. 1315. Nature often relieves herſelf, but 
as this does not always happen, it is neceſſary to have 


recourſe to the aſſiſtance of art. 


n Traite des Accouch . liv. 3, chap. 7 pag. 291. 


V ® Academ. de ſcienc. in, 4to. Ian 1748, hilt. pag. 58. 
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F a tumour grown either here (13 13) or in 

the vagina, ſhould obſtruct the forcing out 
of the fœtus, it ſhould be diſpelled, brought to 
ſuppuration, or removed by a chirurgical ope- 
ration. 


As natural birth is not to be brought about without 
a ſtrong effort of the woman in labour, even when all 
the paſſages through which the infant about to be 
born i to pals, are free from obſtruction, it is ſelf- 
evident that any tumour which grows about the 
mouth of the womb, or in the vagina, muſt obſtruct 
the excluſion of the fœtus; wherefore cure conſiſts 
entirely in the removal of ſuch a tumour. Various 
different obſtacles to delivery have been diſcovered, 
which ſhall now be treated of. Ir is generally known 
that the womb 1s placed between the bladder and the 
rectum inteſtinum or laſt gut, wherefore whatever 
cauſes theſe parts placed with the womb in the pel- 
vis to ſwell, muſt obſtruct the eaſy excluſion of the 
foetus. It was obſerved in ſect. 1302, where the in- 
conveniences ariſing from the growth of the fœtus, 
are enumerated that difficulty of evacuating by urine 
and ſtool are frequent in women with child. Where 
fore excrements accumulated in the larger inteſtines, 


chiefly the rectum, as alſo a bladder diſtended wit 


urine, have been reckoned amongſt the obſtacles of 
eaſy delivery . Therefore towards the concluſion of 
the time of pregnancy, a gentle clyſter ſhould be 
given in caſe the patient ſhould be coſtive. When 
firſt the pains of delivery begin, a clyſter is highly 
ſerviceable, that the rectum inteſtinum may be tho- 
roughly evacuated; for if this be deferred too long, 
till the head of the child deſcends lower, the rectum 
e Ea 135 | 1 


Y Mauxiceau traite des malad. &c. liv. 2. chap. 10. pag. 260. 
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is then compreſſed in ſuch a manner that a clyſter 
cannot eaſily be given, nor can the excrements eaſily 
come out. Clyſters have another advantage, the 
pains of delivery are haſtened by the efforts which the 
* 4 woman makes at ſtool i, For the ſame rea- 
n women in labour are adviſed to make ftrong ef- 
Forts to diſcharge their urine; though generally when 
ſtool is promoted by a clyſter, urine is diſcharged at 
the ſame time. We have ſhewn in ſe. 1302, how a 
Pregnant woman ſhould be aſſiſted when ſhe diſ- 
charges her urine with difficulty, or when it is totally 
ſuppreſſed ; where we have likewiſe treated of hemorr- 
hoids, which ſometimes give women in Jabour great 
trouble, and render the laſt efforts of delivery very 
painful, nay even ſometimes by exceſſive anguiſh, 
renders the patient unable to exert, her whole ſtrength, 
in order to force out the foetus. | A 
But particular care ſhould be taken teſt the blad- _, 
der ſhould be diſtended with urine; for there is 
great danger that the bladder may be ſo injured as 
to give occaſion to a troubleſome involuntary diſ- 
charge of urine ; nay it has ſometimes been obſerved, 
that the bladder being full of urine, has been broken 
by the violent efforts of a woman in labour; this has 
given riſe to dreadful diſorders, to diſorders which 
ſcarce admitted of a cure. After a very difficult de- 
fivery, the woman's urine run from her when ſhe 
_ walked upright, without any concurrence of her will, 
with a ſenſe of burning heat and an ill ſmell. Upon 
a careful examination, it appeared, that the lower part 
of the bladder was broken towards the ſides, and that 
the lips of the broken place were covered with a fort 
of hard fleſh. But as a portion of the urine had been 
collected in the bag full of little holes, being made 
ſharper by its ſtay there, it eat out the adjacent parts; 
whence an ulceration followed, and purulent urine 
was conſtantly diſcharged . Nay, though the blad- 


der 


4 Tbid. chap. 4. pag. 238. 8 | 
5 $ralp. vander wiel obſervat. & cent. 1, obſerv. 82. pag. 351s | 
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der ſhould not be burſt, it may if it ſnould happen to 
be very full, during the efforts to delivery, be ſo len- 
gthened, where the adjacent parts make but little re- 
fiſtance, that a hernia or rupture of the womb may fol- 
low, a dangerous diſorder which has ſometimes been 
obſerved in pregnant women when in the laſt month 
of their pregnancy, the head of the infant preſſes the 
bottom of the bladder, which is then on both ſides 
diſtended as it were into the extremities, which end 
at the abdominal rings; ſometimes the bladder being 
ſtretched, deſcends between the vagina and the rec- 
tum, and in the perinæum or ſeam between the privy 
parts, and the fundament cauſes a hernious tumour, 
which being compreſſed, goes off when the urine is 
evacuated, and returns when the urine is retained. We 
read of many ſuch caſes . It is obvious that if a 
hernia of the bladder ſnould advance between the va- 
1 gina and the rectum, ſuch a tumour by compreſſing 
the vagina, might make its cavity narrow, as has 
been obſerved bgfore. Ruiyſch * obſerved in a wo - 
man in labour a hard tumour, occaſioned by the 
violent efforts which ſhe made, it was not quite of 
the bigneſs of a man's fiſt, it was formed in the right 
ſide of the privy parts. He acknowledges that he 
at firſt had like to have been deceived, thinking it 
was z portion of the placenta, which ſometimes en- 
deavours to come out before the foetus. Re autem 
penitius inveſtigata, veram uteri lateralem portionem 
eſſe deprebendit : Quod eventus quoque edocuit : Fælu 
enim in lucem edito, ſtatim ad naturalem rediit locum, 
patienſque convaluit fine ulld ulteriori fomentatione, qud 
1% ſumus in partu ne pars uteri prolapſa gangrænam 
conciperit: But having more carefully examined 
the matter, he found that it was in reality a por- 
tion of one of the womb's ſides : This conjecture 
« was confirmed by the event; for the fœtus being 
6 D 2 « diſengaged 


* Academ. de ſcienc. Van 1717, hiſt. pag: 19. Academ. de 
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« diſengaged from the womb, it immediately re- 
« turned to its proper place, and the patient reco- 


vered without the application of any fomentation, 
which we uſe at delivery, leſt the fallen part of 


the womb ſhould be ſeized with a gangrene.” But 
it is eaſy to conceive, that if the orifice of the womb 
does not anſwer exactly to the cavity of the vagina 
(which ſabject we ſhall treat of hereafter) that in ſuch 
a caſe the lower and lateral part of the womb may be 
extended into ſuch a tumour. | 
| The falling of the vagina may hkewiſe be conſi- 
dered as an obſtruction of delivery, and this happens 
much in the ſame manner with the falling of the rec- 
tum. For it's inward coat, being become more lax, is 
inſenſibly turned in upon itſelf, as it were, and juts out 


beyond the privy parts in the form of a ſort of a tur- 


gid ring unequally folded, in the middle of which 
there is an opening which eaſily admits the finger u; 
with which the orifice of the womb may generally be 
touched as it then uſually deſcends lower than uſual. 
Thus the falling of the vagina appears when it is re- 
cent; it is very different if the evil is of long ſtand- 
ing, the veſſels being ſtuffed up and very much 
ſpoiled; wherefore this diforder has often been miſ- 
taken by the unſkilful or inattentive for the falling of 


the womb. If the falling of the vagina be rightly 


treated at firſt, it is eaſily remedied, and the cure is 
compleated by the repole of a bed and aftringent fo- 
mentations *. Wien it comes to be of a long ſtand- 
ing, it is altogether incurable. _ If a falling of the 
womb ſhould happen before delivery, remedies ſhould 
immediately be applied, leſt when the head of the 
foetus deſcends in delivery, the interior coat of the 
vagina ſhould be puſhed too far forward. Van De- 
venter v adviſes, that if ſuch an untoward accident 
ſnould happen to a woman in labour, the midwife, 


| Protinus 
u AcaJem. de chirurg. Tom. III. pag. 300. * La Motte 
traite des acconch, liv. 3. chap. 11. pag. 657. Nov. lum. 
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Protinus omni ſtudio prolapſam vaginam loco ſuo reſti- 
tuat, deinde maximopere curam gerat, ne os uteri nimis 
permittat delabi, ſed illud ſupra in vagina retineat et 
quod fieri poteſt, manubus ſuſtentatum ſervet, uſque 
dum parturiens tam fætum quam ſecundinam enixa 
fuerit : Should do her utmoſt to reſtore the falling 
vagina to its place, and then likewiſe ſhould take 
<« particular care not to let the mouth of the womb 
<« ſlip, down too far, but keep it up in the vagina, 
and ſupport it with her hands as well as ſhe can, 
<« till the woman in labour has diſengaged herſelf 
e both from the foetus and the placenta or ſecun- 
dine.“ He then directs that the fallen vagina 
ſhould be reſtored to its place, and a proper remedy ' 
applied in order to its cure, At the fame time, cau- 
tion is required, leſt other ſwellings of the parts of 
generation ſhould be miſtaken for the falling of the 
vagina * z for after frequent and laborious deliveries, 
the vagina is fo torn, that, having loſt its ſtrength, it 
is afterwards leſs capable of reſiſting the re&tum 
{ſwelled by gathered excrements, or the bladder filled 
with urine ; and then there often appears in the va- 
gina a tumour, which juts out beyond the lips of 
the pudendum. Thus I have ſeen a woman, who af- 
ter ſhe had been twelve times happily brought ro bed, 
when ſhe went to- ſtool, voided her excrements be- 
fore, for they diſtended her too lax vagina, and could 
not be forced out at the anus; wherefore as ſoon as 
the hard excrements were to be forced out, ſhe 
ſhould by thruſting her finger in her privy parts, 
have kept them back till the anus could be opened. 
| Hence we may judge how much ſkill and prudence 
are required, how perfect a knowledge of the parts 
is neceſſary to render a phylician ſerviceable to lying- 
in women. | 
A delivery may be rendered laborious by the ſwell- 
ing of the lips of the privy members, though ſuch 
. D 3 ſwellings 
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ſwellings are not by the ſkilful looked upon as very 
dangerous, if they are cold and occaſioned by white 
phlegm ; upon which ſubject, ſee what has been ſaid 
in ſect. 1301. 

We have hitherto ſpoken of the ſwelling of the 
parts adjacent, by which the coming out of the ma- 
ture fœtus may be delayed. But tumours of every 
kind like thoſe, which are obſerved in other parts of 
the body, may grow either in the orifice of the womb 
or near it, or in the vagina itſelf, It is ſelf-evident 
that all theſe obſtacles ought to be removed before 
delivery is near at hand, if that can poſſibly be ef- 
fected. Nay it may happen that the parts long 
preſſed by the fœtus, may ſwell and be inflamed at 
the very time of bringing forth; and then a cooling 
preſcription is neceſſary, and above all bleeding, that 
the veſſels may be emptied. This is the advice of 
Hippocrates :. Quod fi pregnans diuturno tempore im- 
moretur, & parere nequeat ſed pluribus diebus partus 
doloribus diſcrutietur, fit autem juvenis & ætate florens, 
multoque fanguine redundet, v in malleolis ſecare 
oportet, & virium babita ratione ſanguinem detrabere. 
If a woman with child ſhould be tardy in bringing 


s forth, if ſhe ſhould not be delivered with eaſe, but 


« ſhould be long tormented with the pangs of la- 
c bour, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould be young, of a florid 
« conſtitution, and full of blood, ſhe ſhould, be 
« blooded in the foot, and the loſs of blood ſhould 
be proportioned to her ſtrength.” But if an in- 
flammatory tumour, occaſioned by any other cauſe, 
ſhould at the time of pregnancy ſeize” upon theſe 
parts, all the ſuccour of art ſhould be uſed in order to 
diſpel it; and if that cannot be effected, ſuppuration 
ſhould be promoted, that the paſſages may be ren- 
dered entirely free before delivery. | 

In theſe parts tumours have been often obſerved 


reſembling little bags or polypuſſes, bearing a ſtrong 


reſemblance : 


De mulier, morb, lib, 1. cap. 77. charter, Tom, VII. pag. 
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reſemblance to the polypuſſes of the noſe, and ſome - 
times of ſuch a magnitude, that they would render 
delivery impoſſible, if not removed by the chirur- 
geon's hand. Tee | 
A girl had fpr many years together a tumour in her 
vagina, which by ſome midwives was taken for a fall- 
ing of the vagina, and which in proceſs of time in- 
creaſed conſiderably ; it happened that as ſhe re- 
turned home one day, ſhe felt a tumour fall from her 
zudenda with great violence and exceſſive pain to 
ow taking it to. be the womb, ſhe in a fright ſent 
for the celebrated chirurgeon Benevolib, who found 
a tumour ten fingers breadth in length, and about as 
much in circumference. . That ſkilful chirurgeon 
ſoon perceived that it was not a falling down of the 
womb; he was however dubious what means he 
ſhould uſe to cure ſo bad a diſorder; he endeavoured 
to reduce the tumour to the vagina, but was not 
able; whence he concluded that the only remedy was 
to deſtroy it, and this the patient bravely. required. 
that an end might be put to her ſufferings. The 
neck to which the ſwelling of the vagina ſtuck, was 
of about twice the thickneſs of a man's thumb. 
Having called another ſkilful chirurgeon to his aid, 
he bound the neck of the tumour with a ſtrong and 
thick cord to compreſs it powerfully, but without 
danger of a rent; as ſoon as ever the cord was pulled 
tight, he ſaw that the membranes were cut by it, 
wherefore he left off pulling it, watching whether. a 
hemorrhage would follow ; ſeeing that did not hap- 
pen, he boldly continued to pull the cord, and the 
whole tumour was ſeparated. from its coheſion with 
the vagina, nor did a very conſiderable hæmorrhage 
follow): As ſoon as a ſufficient quantity of blood had 
flowed from it, he filled with ſtrings of tow the ca- 
vity from which the tumour was ſeparated, and 
dreſſed it properly, The tumour weighed twenty - 
two ounces, conſiſting of a ſlimy ſubſtance, covered 
D511 \ with 
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with a thin but ſtrong membrane. In a few days 
this girl's cure was compleated, a decoction of barley 
being applied, with a mixture of honey and roſes, 
wine and myrrh. He at the ſame time gives us to 
underſtand, that ſwellings of this nature might have 
miſled thoſe who are of opinion that the wombs of 
ſome women hav A beet deſtroyed, and that chey 
have been delivered notwithſtanding. 

Denys removed à tumour of the fame nature, but 
of ſmaller ſize, by making a ligature about the neck 
of the tumour: it grew in a virgin of twenty-two 
years of age, and was ulcerated before he undertook 
the cure; upon the fourth day after making the li- 

gature, be cut off the tumour, which being become 


Pu — diffuſed a very bad ſmell. A compleat cure 
1 


lowed. upon. this occaſion likewiſe, He with the 


if fame ſucceſs by a ligature, took off a hard fleſhy tu- 


mour, which no where adhered' to the vagina, but 


hung from the left fide of the-womb's mouth. Ir is 
| Certain that ſuch tumours grow not only in the va- 


gina, but in the womb” itſelf, and that being len- 
gthened out, they paſs through the orifice of the 


_ . womb and hang in the vagina. Such tumours often 


give riſe to an obſtinate hemorrhage, which. ceaſes at- 
ter a ligature is made. Sometimes being come out 


through the orifice of the womb, they are choaked 


by it and fall. The excellent Levret * deſerves to be 


_ conſulted upon this ſubject: he underſtood it per- 


fectly, and invented very curious inſtruments, by the 


means of which, the neck of ſuch a tumour might be 


bound, whilſt it ſticks to ſome high place. Equally 


worthy of attention are the obſervations which the 
ſame author makes in another place © upon the poly- 


puſſes of the womb and the vagina. But as the in- 
ſtruments for binding the polypus, which he has 
given us a Fcription' of, would put the operator to 

ſome 
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ſome trouble, he has deſcribed another more ſim- 
ple t, which by the means of a filver wire, can bind 
the neck of the polypous tumour in any manner that 
the chirurgeon thinks proper. Denys © made uſe of 
ſome ſuch inſtrument to bind the tumour hanging from 
the orifice of the womb; but he uſed a wax thread 
inſtead of a ſilver wire, though the latter is much 
more convenient. But when the patient left town, 
as ſoon as the ligature was applied, he charged 
her to bind it harder and harder, by twiſting it till 
the tumour fell; this advice was crowned with 
ſucceſs. 
Perhaps he might have thought that ſuch tumours, 
eſpecially if they had taken root in the womb itſelf, 
might obſtruct conception. But a ſufficient number 
of examples proved the contrary: We hear of many 
caſes, and thoſe very extraordinary b, which evince 
that the due growth of the fœtus is not always ob- 
ſtructed by ſuch tumours, much leſs conception. 
Ihe track of thoſe tumours which are found hang- 
ing from thoſe parts, ſeems to be marked out 
Hippocrates l. Thus he expreſſes himſelf: Si in pu- 
dendis gravis odor fit & columella innaſcatur dolorque 
detineat, dolorem quidem ſedabit apii ſemen ex vino je- 
june datum, gravem. autem odorem aniſum eodem modo 
. -adbibitum et columellam præcidere oportet : ** If. there 
„ ſhould be a bad ſmell in the pudenda, and a 
**. tumour ſhould grow, and the pain of it ſhould 
ebe ſevere, the ſeed of parſley will allay the 
«© pain, being adminiſtered in wine to the patient 
& faſting; the bad ſmell will be diſpelled by anni- 
“ ſeed given in the ſame manner.” The tumour 
muſt be cut off. In a manuſcript in the Vatican E, 
there is a reading which ſeems preferable to the 
| | above; 
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above; for there, inſtead of «iv» Columella, we read 


| nol epos -o pI¶ Certain it is, that the caſtoreum of 


the ſhops may very properly be compared to ſuch a 
tumpur, both on account of its ſtink and its figure. 


SE C T. MCCCXV. 


F che excoriated lips of theſe parts ſhould 

cloſe quickly, and before delivery, they 
ſhould, if poſſible, be cut aſunder, and covered 
over with a ſcar.” tar 


Star delivery” may be proſperous, the kene 


ſhould paſs through the mouth of the womb, through 


the whole length of the vagina and through the exter- 


nal orifice of the vagina; ſo that each of theſe three 
places are liable to obſtruftion. | | 
Certain it is that the excoriated and crude ſides of 
theſe parts may grow together, from what cauſe ſo- 
ever this may proceed; nor is it impoſſible that the 
fame thing may happen in the orifice of the womb. 
It has appeared from faithful obſervations, that wo- 
men have conceived whilſt the vagina was cloſed; it 
is not yet known whether a woman could conceive, 
the orifice of the womb. itſelf being obſtructed and 
ſtopped up. It is true indeed, the mouth of the 
womb may be clofed after the woman is impreg- 
nated ; which a phyſician may apprehend if venereal 
ulcers, or ulcers proceeding from any other cauſe, 
ſhould eat into theſe parts; but it does not ſeem eaſy 
to form a judgment of this by the touch before 
delivery. | een (tt | 
True it is, that in women with child, the mouth 
of the womb which was before pointed, fleſhy, and 
ſolid, in the ſpace of two or three months, becomes 
level, thin and ſoft, ſo that two or three months be- 
fore delivery, the mouth of the womb gapes * . 
8 KY. hi hare ut 
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But the ſame author,, in the following page, with 
great good ſenſe informs us, Quod bæc omnia ſenſu 
moderato fint - intelligenda, utpote exceptionem fa- 
cile admittentia : I hat all theſe particulars ſhould 
abe underſtood with ſome allowance, and as ad- 
e mitting of frequent exceptions.” For in women 
who are brought to bed for the firſt time, when 


they are robuſt and advanced in years, the mouth 


of the womb ſometimes continues ſhut to the laſt, 
nor is it opened till the increaſing pangs force it 
open. He obſerved that the ſame thing happens 
when the ſituation of the child is diſadvantageous. 

Beſides it is obſerved en, that pregnant women 
ſometimes ſuffer pains, called by the widwives ſpu- 
rious, which wander up and down the abdomen, and 
do not, like the true pains, ſpring from the loins, 
and advance through the ſides of the abdomen 
to the os pubis; whilſt the woman who lies in 


ſuffers ſpurious pains, the mouth of the womb is 


contracted, for which reaſon an unſkilful perſon 
might imagine that the orifice of the womb'is going 
to be ſtopped up, eſpecially as thoſe ſpurious pains 
ſometimes precede the genuine pains, -and ſometimes 
accompany them. Moſchion * ſeems to have well 
diſtinguiſhed theſe pains from the true pains ; for af- 
ter having with great judgment enumerated all the 
ſymptoms of approaching delivery, he obſerves, 
Et quod fervoris dolor cum clauſura & ficcitate in orificio 
invenitur : That a painful ſenſe of heat is felt in the 
« orifice, together with a ſtoppage and dryneſs.” 
Whereas by the true pains, the orifice is dilated and 
moiſtened. Whence it is evident that great ſkill and 
prudence are required, in order-to determine whether 
the mouth of the womb is really ſtopped up, as this 
but ſeldom happens, and perhaps never, except after 
pregnancy. Inflammation, ſuppuration, and venereal 
injuries, may be reckoned among the caules of this 

35 diſorder. 
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diſorder. But Hippocrates has obſervedo, that burning 
ulcers ſometimes infeſt the pudenda of women; con- 
cerning theſe, ſee what has been ſaid in ſect. 978. 
Upon another occaſion I made mention in ſect. 486, of 
the caſe of a woman, the orifice of whoſe womb was 
ſtopped up; in her fortieth year ſhe was brought to 
bed for the firſt time; and as the diſtance between 
the os ſacrum and the bones of the pubis was too in- 
conſiderable, ſhe was with great difficulty delivered of 
a dead child, after having ſuffered ſeverely for four 
days together; ſhe recovered after this painful lying- 
in, and becoming pregnant again three months after, 
delivery came on at the proper time, and though ſhe 
for two days together ſuffered cruel pangs, the orifice 
of the womb never once gave way. A man- widwife 
who attended her, found that the mouth of the womb 
was cloſed, and that there was not the leaſt trace of 
an opening. In the firſt delivery, which had been 
ſo very difficult, the orifice of the womb had ſuffered 
great violence, and there followed a ſuppuration ſuf- 
ficiently conſiderable and laſting, which however the 
by ſtanders aſcribed to the external parts, however 
torn. It ſeems highly probable that the internal 
parts ſuppurated, and that after ſuppuration, the ori- 
fice of the womb was ſtopped up, ſo that the woman 
remained ſuſceptible of being impregnated, but una- 
ble to force out the fœtus. The vagina being dilated 
by ſuch inſtruments as offered, becauſe proper ones 
could not be had, the ſcar of the ſtopped mouth of 
the womb appeared, and it was found neceſſary to 
force a penknife in, to the depth of half a thumb's 
breadth, in order to divide the cloſed mouth of the 
womb: The head of the foetus was touched by the 
finger, but the whole circuit was of a cartilaginous 
hardneſs, nor did it give way to the utmoſt efforts of 
the unhappy wretch; wherefore the whole circuit 
was divided by various inciſions, and then began to 
dilate by degrees, but not ſufficiently: Then the 
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man-midwife was obliged to draw out the foetus | 


with his hand, as he had done the time before. 
Whilſt the cartilaginous orifice of the womb was 
divided by ſo many inciſions, a drop of blood did 
not flow from it; nor did the patient feel any pain, 
complaining of nbthing but the uneaſy dilatation of 
the vagina. As ſoon as ſhe was put to bed after de- 
livery, ſhe was ſeized with a pluretic pain, with a 
violent fever, and with difficult reſpiration ; and hav- 
ing ſuffered ſo much that ſhe was able to bear no 
longer, ſhe died in twenty-four hours 7. This ex- 
traordinary caſe ſhews us, that after inflammation 
and ſuppuration, the mouth of the womb was cloſ- 
ed with a hard cartilaginous ſcar; but that this in- 
jury did not appear plainly till the time of delivery. 
If there was any reaſon to apprehend ſuch an acci- 


dent, might not abortion be juſtly teared, as well as 


a dangerous hemorrhage of the womb, whilſt there 
is a neceſſity of dilating the vagina by force, of open- 
ing the cloſed mouth of the womb by cutting, and of 
- afterwards preventing the parts divided by the pen- 
knife from joining each other again. It was obfery- 
ed before in Sect. 1306. that there is reaſon to fear 
abortion from ſlight cauſes. 

The reader may likewiſe have recourſe to what has 
been ſaid in Sect. 1290. of the ſtopping up of the 
womb by a membrane and other cauſes, when the 
monthly evacuations are obſtructed ; but then it was 
likewiſe remarked that ſuch women are barren. 

It is eaſter to diſcover and to cure the growing to- 
gether of the vagina, and the orifice of the pudenda; 
which ſubject was likewiſe treated of in Sect. 1290. 
where occurs the extraordinary caſe of a woman, who 
being married in the ſixteenth year of her age, had 
a vagina ſo narrow that a pen could hardly enter it; 
yet this woman became pregnant, after having been 
married eleven years; and in the fifth month of her 
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pregnancy the vagina was ſo much dilated, that ſhe 
was happily delivered. Mention was likewiſe made 
in the ſame place, of the ſeveral methods by which 
this diſorder may be cured. If the membrane that 
incloſes the vagina ought to be cut, or the parts 
which are grown together ought to. be ſeparated, it 
is ſelf-evident that this ſhould be attempted before 
delivery, ſo that the cure may be compleated before 
the woman is going to bring forth: tor this being 
done too late, may give riſe to ill conſequences, as 
appears from the following obſervation: | 
When a woman who lay in for the firſt time was 


upon the peint of bringing forth, the midwife upon 


examination found, that the vagina was very much 
ſtraitened, and cloſe bound in the midft of its length. 


The ſurgeon, being called, found that the midwife 


had ſpoke the truth ; but with the end of his finger 
he touched a little hole, which Benevoli, being like- 
wiſe called upon in this perplexing caſe, dilated with 
his finger, after which an inſtrument. could be eaſily 
introduced to dilate it ſtill more. The head of the 
fetus could then be touched; but there was a thin 
membrane there likewiſe, to which he fixed a hook, 
and in that manner removed it from the head of the 
child, pulling it whilſt another cut it with a pair of 
ſciſſars; but as the opening ſeemed ſtill to be too 
ſmall for the head of the foetus to paſs through it, 
he put in his hand and widened it, and tore this 
membrane in ſuch a manner, that the head of the 
foetus might be entirely uncovered: in three hours 
time ſhe was delivered of a hve girl. The lying-in 
woman was well till the fifth day after her delivery ; 
then there followed a fever with a violent cold fit; 
the abdomen ſwelled ; there came on a vomiting, a 
copious ſweating, and a ſevere pain of the vagina, 


together with a copious eruption of matter, purulent, 
ſlimy, and ſtained with blood: after ſeveral weeks 


the pain was in ſome meaſure diminiſhed by all the 
aſfſtance that art could afford, The vagina 23 
| PAR coul 
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could not be covered over with an ulcerous ſcar in 
leſs than ſix months after. The cure was however 
happy and compleat, and ſhe was delivered ſeveral 
times after. When afterwards the mother of this 
woman was aſked, whether her daughter had ever 
been troubled with a ſwelling, or any other diſorder, 
in the parts of generation, ſhe peremptorily denied it; 
at laſt ſhe recollected, that when her daughter in her 
childhood rode upon a ſtick with other girls of the 
fame age, ſhe fell; and ſtriking her privy parts 
againſt one of the knats of the ſtick, was ſo much 
hurted, that ſhe was under the care of a chirurgeon 
for above a month afterwards : fo that it ſeems pro- 
bable that her illneſs derived it's origin from thence. 
Certain it is, that if this had been known, the obſtruc- 
tion had been more ſafely removed after delivery; 
for delivery following ſoon after, fo hurts the torn 
vagina, that inflammation and ſuppuration cannot 
afterwards be avoided. | | 
After a very laborious delivery, the vagina is often 
inflamed, and ſuppurates ; nay, it is ſometimes ſeiz- 
ed with a gangrene ; if a cure ſhould follow, the ſides 
of the vagina may if great care is not taken, grow - 
together, or be ſo ſtraightened by the hard and con- 
tracted ſcars, that it would prove a very hard matter 
to dilate it at another delivery. We meet with many 
ſuch caſes in medical hiſtory 9. 4 


8 E CT. MCCCXVI. 


F the cloſe joining of the bones prevents 
paſſage, they ſhould be ſoftened by emol - 
lient ointments, (13 13.) of the nature of fo- 
mentations and the woman in labour ſhould be 
aſſiſted with the hand, according to the method 

of the art of delivery. A | 
8 9 Deliveries 
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Deliveries are rendered more difficult by this cauſe 
than any other; and as it ſcarce admits of a cure, it 
is not without reaſon that midwives are terrified by 
nothing ſo much as by a bad conformation of. the 
bones that form the cavity of the pelvis. 

The bones of the pelvis, though they are in girls 
juſt born compoſed of fifteen diſtin bones, are in a 
riper age ſo united, that in a marriageable virgin 
the pelvis conſiſts of only four bones, the os ſacrum, 
the os coccygis, and two: bones that have no name : 
each of theſe laſt are by anatomiſts diſtinguiſhed into 
three parts, which are known by different names: 
for i the fore part of the bone without a name is cal- 
led the os pubis, the ſuperior and hindmoſt part 
is called the os ilium; the inferior and lateral part is 
called the os iſchion. . | 

Theſe bones joined together, form the cavity of 
the pelvis; and at that part which looks towards the 
cavity of the pelvis, they are ſmooth. The hind- 
moſt hollow of the pelvis forms the os ſacrum ; that 
which is above it, and broader, by degrees becomes 
narrower ; and the os coccygis is joined to it's loweſt 
and - narroweſt part: the bones of the ilium form 
the ſuperior and lateral part of the pelvis; the bones 
of -the iſchion the lateral and inferior part, and the 
bones of the pubis the fore part. By the name pel- 
vis therefore is underſtood that ſpace which is com- 
prehended by theſe four bones united together. ; 

It is uſual at the ſame time to conſider the entrance 
into the cavity of the pelvis, and the paſſage that 
leads from it. The laſt vertebræ of the loins jutting 


out before in this place, together with the laſt part 


of the os ſacrum, form the hind part of the entrance. 
On both ſides it is formed by the middle part of 
both bones of the ilium; the fore part of the en- 
trance is formed by the extremity of the bones of the 
pubis. The hindmoſt paſſage from the pelvis is 
rior border of each bone of the iſchium; the fore 


— 
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part is formed by the inferior curvature of the bones 
of the pubis. : 

Upon the perfect ſtructure of the pelvis the happy 
delivery generally depends; for if the paſſage -be 
too narrow, it is ſelf-evident that the foetus cannot 
be forced through without great difficulty : nay, this 
is ſometimes altogether impoſſible. But though it 
may at firſt appear extraordinary, even the too great 
breadth of the pelvis may do hurt, if the midwife 
does not take great care, For, that a delivery may 
be denominated happy, the fœtus ſhould, by the 
efforts of the mother, be forced through the orifice 
of the womb gradually dilated ; and the womb ought 
to be ſo ſupported, that there may not be a poſſi- 
bility of it's falling at the ſame time : for if the en- 
trance of the pelvis ſhould be too wide, the womb 
will deſcend with the foetus, the orifice of the womb 
being hardly open, as it is not ſufficiently ſtimulated 
by the pains of delivery, unleſs the womb is ſuſtain- 
ed by a proper narrowneſs in the pelvis. Deventer ”, 
taught by reiterated experience that ſuch things hap- 
pen, adviſes midwives to examine the ſize of the pel- 
vis when they are ſent for to women in labour, and 
not to be too confident, let appearances be ever ſo 
favourable, for a falling of the womb is to be appre- 
hended. This miſchief is prevented, if the midwife 
with her hand holds the womb deſcending with the 
foetus, leſt it ſhould hang out of the pudenda. Thus 
by the contrivance of art he affords the womb that; 
prop, which the too great ſize of the pelvis refuſed. 
Ruiyſch * had ſeen cafes of the like nature, and makes 
the following obſervations upon them; Mirum dictu 
quantd monſtrofitate ſeſe offerat eo tempore dictum uteri 
05, & quanta circumſpectione opus fit in tali partu, no- 
runt ii, qui hiſce nobiſcum adfuernnt caſibus. In hoc ſtatu 
fetus aabuc viventis exitum nature committendum ex- 
imo & os uteri utriqne manu retinendum : „lt is 

Vor. XIV. E « wonder= 
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* wonderful to tell what a ſtrange appearance the 
& mouth of the womb makes at that time; and 
&* how much caution there is need of in ſuch. a de- 
& livery, is known to thoſe who were with us, and 
<« were in perſon witneſſes of theſe caſes. The com- 
5 ing out of the foetus, when thus circumſtanced, 
& ſhould, I think, be left to nature, and the mouth 
« of the womb ſhould be held with both hands.” 
Nor did he fear the falling of the womb alone ; he 
was likewiſe apprehenſive of it's inverſion. 

Levret * has remarked, that when the entrance of 
the pelvis is of the larger ſize, the paſſage that leads 
from it is generally rather narrow; and that on the 
other hand, if the entrance of the pelvis is narrow, 
the paſſage that leads from it is broader than uſual, 
In the firſt caſe, matters are conducted expeditiouſly 
at the beginning of delivery, but it is retarded to- 
wards the latter end; for then there is leſs reaſon to 
fear leſt the womb ſhould fall, and the midwife can 
aſſiſt the woman with child, by gently keeping in 
the os coccygis, which being crooked before, ſuſtains 
the head of the child, and directs forward towards 
the inferior curvature or border of the bones of the 
pubis, where there is a wider ſpace to favour the com- 
ing out of the child. It is known, however, that 
the os coccygis can give way when it is in it's natu- 
ral ſtate, as we are informed by Levret u, where we 
meet with many curious obſervations concerning the 
ſtructure of the cavity of the pelvis : but if the en- 
trance of the pelvis incline to the narrow, the paſſage 
from it is generally ſomewhat. large, and then deli- 
very at firſt goes on but very flawly ; but when the 
fœtus goes. bevond this narrow ow it often comes 
out headlong, becauſe the opening widens. It ſome- 
times happens likewiſe that the pelvis is too wide, 
not only in it's entrance and the paſſage out of it, but 
in it's whole extent; and then the whole womb, to- 
gether with the mature foetus contained in it, might 

roll 
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roll from the pudenda, if not prevented by a ſkilful 
hand *. Hence it appears that the too, great mag- 
nitude of the pelvis may have bad conſequences, but 
the midwife's art is at hand to obviate them. The 
difficulty is much greater if the pelvis ſhould happen 
to be too narrow; this ſometimes renders delivery 
abſolutely impoſſible. It is true indeed, the too great 
magnitude of the fœtus may render delivery diffi- 
cult, nay impoſſible; but we are at preſent treating of 
deliveries, difficult on account of ſome defect in the 
mother. | | 

The ſign of the pelvis's being fo narrow, that the 
mature fœtus cannot paſs through it, is it's not be- 
ing able to admit the man- midwife's hand, let it be 
ever ſo little. It is univerſally known that there is a 
great difference between the hands of different men, 
with regard to their different ſize and fleſhyneſs. 
Thoſe are allowed to be of all others beſt calculated 
for the man-midwife's office, who, with ſtrong muſ- 
cles, have narrow hands and long fingers : if there- 
fore the pelvis is unable to admit ſuch a hand, the 
birth of the mature faztus is looked upon as impoſ- 
fible, and the only remedy left is the Cæſarean ope- 
ration, which ſhall be treated of hereafter. | 

The bones of the pelvis are obnoxious to all the 
ſame diſeaſes, to which the other bones of the body 
are liable; inſomuch that the exoſtoſes, or juttings 
of the bones out of their proper places, which hap- 
pen here, may make the cavity of the pelvis nar- 
row*, It has even been obſerved, that the extremity 
of the thigh being moved out of the pan of it's joint 
into the oval aperture, has rendered delivery impoſ- 
- fible *rill it has been replaced. It is known to a cer- 
tainty, that the laſt vertebræ of the loins jutting out 
too far inwardly, have totally prevented dchvery, 
though the ſtructure of the pelvis was unexception- 


able. 
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Now as the rickets alter and diſcompoſe ſo many 
bones of the body, all who have written upon the 
art of midwifery agree, that difficult delivery is to be 
apprehended in thoſe who have been troubled with 
ch diſorder when young: for ſuch as have ſuffered 
it have often a Bump deck a diſtorted back · bone, or 
a lameneſs, during the remainder of their lives. An 
excellent author * has admirably deſcribed theſe diſ- 
© orders, and has remarked, that the ſtructure of the 
pelvis is not always vitious, though the back-bone 
ſhould be diſtorted. For if the diſtortion of the 
back-bone ſhould not be occaſioned by rickets in 
childhood, but ſhould happen later, in the twelfth 
or fourteenth year, and proceed from ſome other 
cauſe, the pelvis is then compleatly formed, and it's 
ſtructure may be good, though the reſt of the body 
ſhould be rendered deformed by the back-bane's be- 
ing diſtorted. Perhaps theſe are the caſes in which 
midwives are ſurprized that deformed women are not 
delivered with more difficulty than others, whoſe ſhape 
is unexceptionable. It {is however to be remarked, 
that let the pelvis be ever ſo well conditioned, if the 
diſtortion of the back-bone ſhould render the cavity 
of the breaſt narrow, hump-back*'d women bring 
forth with more difficulty than others ; becauſe on ac- 
count of difficulty · of breathing, they cannot exert 
themſelves in ſtrong efforts to promote delivery. 
But as the bones in rickety children are ſoft and 
flexible, and they are unable to walk like children in 
| health, they remain forever in a chair, or fitting in 
their nurſe's lap; whence the fore part of the coc- 
cyx is preſſed towards the cavity of the pelvis, the 
inferior extremity of the os ſacrum juts out; the 
higheſt part of the ſame bone, with the laſt vertebra 
of the loins, comes out before, and approaches the 
ſummit of the os pubis; ſo that in ſome women the 
diſtance between the os ſacrum and outermoſt bor- 
der of the bones of the pubis has been found not to 

| exceed 
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exceed three times the breadth of the thumb in ex- 
tent; in ſome not twice the breadth of the thumb; 
in ſome, but that ſeldom happens, not one breadth 
of a thumb and a half. In others, on account of 
the ſame diſorders, the laſt vertebra of the loins, with 
the laſt part of the os ſacrum, points inwardly ; but 
towards the ſide the bones of the pubis, which ſhould 
have outwardly a convex, inwardly a concave ſur- 
face, are levelled, nay, they ſometimes become con- 
vex towards the innermoſt parts: moreover, the 
lower part of each bone of the iſchium declines to- 
wards the cavity of the pelvis, and the diſtance be- 
tween the extremities of theſe bones, which 1s gene- 
rally equal to three breadths of a thumb and a quar- 
ter, is diminiſhed. But the commoneſt defect pro- 
ceeding from this cauſe, is a protuberance of the 
laſt vertebra of the loins and the ſummit of the os 
ſacrum, which cauſes the head of the foetus often to 
ſtop motionleſs in the entrance of the pelvis, on ac- 
count of it's deformity. The fear of difficult delive- 
ry is the greater in thoſe who have been troubled 
with the rickets in their childhood; becauſe though 
they are cured, and though their ſhape becomes un- 
exceptionable, there ſtill remains fome deformit 
about the pelvis. It is for this reaſon that the mo 
experienced midwives always dread a difficult deli- 
very in ſuch a caſe. 

If therefore the cloſe connection of the bones ſhould 
prevent the coming out of the foetus, it may be rea- 
ſonably inquired hat aſſiſtance is in ſuch a caſe af- 
forded by art. All the ſofteſt unions, fomentations, 
and vapours, are here recommended: all theſe are 
of ſervice, eſpecially if the parts ſhould be too hard 
and dry, as was obſerved in Sect. 1313. but there 
is little room to hope that the bones will by thefe 
means quickly ſoften and give way : thele remedies 
may however be tried with ſafety. 

But when the bones which form the cavity of the 
pelvis have for a long * ſtuck together, by means 
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not made. But it cannot at any rate be denied, that 
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of the intervening cartilages, which begin to oflify 
as age ripens, thoſe ſkilled in midwifery have made 
it a queſtion, whether theſe bones can ſeparate at the 
time of delivery, ſo as to increaſe the cavity of the 
pelvis. Euſtachius b has taken notice of a thick 
riſtle that connects the bones of the pubis. The 
ame juncture of the bones of the pubis is externally 
covered with a conſiderable number of ligamentous 
and aponeurotic fibres, which are ſtrong; in like 
manner the junctures of the os ſacrum, with the bones 
of the ilium, are every where covered with different 
planes of aponeurotic fibres; which are very denſe, 
and extremely elaſtic c. Hence it appears that the 
parts in this place are ſo organized, as to yield upon 
any occaſion, but that they can by their elaſticity re- 
ſtore themſelves to their firſt poſition, as ſoon as the 
force that acted upon them is removed. 
It is univerſally allowed that the os coccygis 
can give way; and if it was not able to retire back - 
wards, whilſt the head of the child ſticks in the 
E out of the pelvis, it is evident that the de- 
very muſt prove very difficult. But Mauriccau d 
denies that the bones of the pubis can be disjoined, 
becauſe at the Hotel Dieu, a great hoſpital at Paris, 
he ſaw women immediately after delivery walk to 
their bed, which was at a conſiderable diſtance from 


them; which they would be unable to do, if the 
bones of the pubis were ſeparated from each other, or 


if the bones of the ilium were ſeparated from the os 
ſacrum. He adds, that having inſpected the diſ- 
ſected bodies of many lying-in women, he never ſaw 
ſuch a ſeparation of the bones, It ſeems probable, 
that in a natural and tolerable eaſy delivery, though 
the juncture of the bones of the pelvis may in ſome 
meaſure yield, a compleat ſeparation of theſe bones is 
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in a difficult delivery the bones of the pelvis are ſe- 
parated from each other. This has been atteſted by 
the moſt eminent profeſſors of midwifery; they found 
the above mentioned ligaments ſoft and dilated, and 
the bones themſelves ſeparated. Riolanus demonſtrat- 
ed this to three hundred auditors, on the body of a 
woman who had been hanged four days after ſhe was 
brought to bed. Diemerbræcbius found the bones of 
the pubis ſeparated the length of the little finger, the 
very next day after delivery. Paræus, Baubinus, 
Harvey, Spigelius, have ſeen things of the ſame na- 
ture. All theſe teſtimonies may be found in one col- 
lection ©. I myſelf have ſeen in an illuſtrious per- 
ſonage, who died on the eleventh week after a very 
difficult delivery, the bones of the pubis ſeparated in 
ſuch a manner, that they could move upon each 
other with a ſort of a crackling. I am not therefore 
ſurprized, that a perſon of great eminence in the art 
of midwifry f, being taught both by his own obſerva- 
tion, and the diſſection of many bodies, ſhould lay 
it down as a rule, that a mutual ſeparation of the 
bones of the pubis happens in difficult deliveries 
oftener than is thought. Cornelius d Solingen s found 
the bones of the pubis ſeparated from each other the 
diſtance of a finger's length, and the cartilage by 
which they are joined ſoftened. In him we like- 
wife meet with many obſervations, collected from a 
variety of different authors, which prove that in a 
difficult delivery the bones of the pubis, and other 
bones which form the pelvis, are mutually ſeparated 
from each other, the teguments being ſoftened and 
rendered more tumid, which is highly worthy of ob- 
ſervation b. We certainly obſerve, that before deli- 
very the internal membrance of the vagina becomes 

| E 4 tumid 
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tumid, ſoft, moiſt, and that the lips of the privy 
members {well inſenſibly. The mouth of the womb, 
which before was found, upon touching, to be firm 
and ſolid, is rendered ſoft and dilated before the 
pains of delivery come on. Does ſuch a humid ſoft- 
neſs grow before delivery in the ligaments, which 
connect the bones of the pelvis, that they may be 
afterwards able to yield when there is occaſion in a 
difficult delivery? Do the ſeparated bones, when 
once the foetus is driven out, return to their former 
union, by means of their elaſtic ligaments? This 
ſeems to be probable enough. I have otten known wo- 
men after a difficult delivery, complain of a painat the 
juncture of the bones of the pubis, and they have 
been quite unable to ſit up in bed on the firſt days 
of their lying- in. Theſe pains however ceaſed by 
degrees, and they recovered, though but ſlowly. But 
if in a too narrow pelvis ſo great a force is required 
to drive out the fœtus, that the bones themſelves are 
disjoined, it follows that the head of the fœtus muſt 
ſuffer great violence whilſt it is forced through ſuch 
narrow paſſages. For this reaſon children are ſo often 
ſtill- born, when the delivery is difficult; but if they 
come out alive, their heads are lengthened, and of an 
unuſual ſhape. This ſkilful midwives endeavour, by 
a gentle and equable preſſure of the hands, to reduce 
to a proper figure. It is generally known that the 
ſkutl of a new-born child is not all bone, but partly 
membraneous; ſo that the bones can mutually ap- 
proach each other; and thus the ſpheroidal figure of 
the head may be changed into an oblong figure, that 
it may the eaſier paſs-through a too narrow pelvis. 

Nor is leſs violence done tothe womb, whilſt it makes 
an effort to force the foetus thro? a narrow pelvis : for 
it does not admit of a doubt that the womb, by its 
contraction, acts in ſuch a manner as to promote de- 
livery. Hemfterhuys ' obſerved about the middle of 
laſt age, Quod gravide canis uterus, abdomine aperto, 
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ſuo nixu ſolo, diaphragmate et muſculis abdominis nos 
adjuvantibus, fætum excluſerit: * That the womb of a 
„ pregnant bitch, the abdomen being open, by it's 
* own effort only, forced out the foetus, the dia- 
<« phragma and muſcles of the abdomen remaining 
& idle and yielding no aſſiſtance.“ This is confirm- 
ed by experiments ſtill more recent. Caldani *, a ce- 
lebrated phyſician of Bologna, ſaw in a pregnant 
bitch, upon the point of being delivered, the womb 
ſtrongly agitated. He at firſt thought that this mo- 
tion was occaſioned by the ordure in the womb. He 
cut the womb, and drew out three living fcetus's, 
and two dead ones almoſt totally rotten : the womb 
thus evacuated, was ſo contracted by its own force, 
that there remained nothing of it's cavity. The 
womb continued to move for upwards of the ſpace 
of an hour; then the motion begun to ſubſide: the 
ſlighteſt ſtimulating increaſed it ſo much, that a 
candle being brought near it, it was contracted in ſuch 
a manner that its whole cavity was deſtroyed. The 
ſame experiments have been ſince tried upon the 
wombs of two cows not pregnant, both whilſt they 
remained in the body, and when they were taken 
Out. | 
But there are many reaſons to think that the womb 
of a human creature has the ſame force. When the 
pains of delivery are at hand, the ſkilful midwife, 
touching the orifice of the womb, perceives; this, 
tho' the lying- in woman feels no pain; nay, as has 
been obſerved in the foregoing chapter, by properly 
irritating the womb, they excite ir to drive its con- 
tents out of the cavity. After the mother has been 
dead, the womb has by it's on force driven out the 
fœtus; in one that is alive it often diſſolves the pla- 
centa which is left after the child, and drives it out 
when diſſolved; it alſo throws out clotted blood that 
fills the cavity, and being very much diſtended in 
women with child returns to it's former ſize. Men- 
| midwives 
k Lettera ſeritta al chiariſſimo, &c. Haller. pag. 320. 
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midwives have often perceived upon putting their 
hands into the womb, that they were ſtrongly - 
compreſſed. Ruiſch diſcovered the muſcular ſub- 
ſtance in the womb's fabrick ; this has been confirm- 
ed by others; upon which ſubject the reader may 


have recourſe to the obſervations made in the de- 


ſcription of the womb of a pregnant woman l. All 
theſe circumſtances concur to prove a ſtrong contrac- 
tion of the womb in delivery. 

Ruiſch ſeems to have been ſo certain of the ſtrong 
contraction of the womb: (long before he had diſco- 
vered thoſe muſcular fibres) that he was of opinion 
that the orifice of the womb being firſt ſhut, or the 
head of the fœtus ſtopping it up, the humours con- 
tained in the womb might, by the Fallopian tubes 
be forced into the cavity of the abdomen and into the 
pelvis ®. Nay, which is ſtill more extraordinary, 
the womb in a delivery of the moſt difficult kind 
ſeems, by tranſpiring as it were, to have forced blood 
out of it's' own ſubſtance into the cavity of the abdo- 
men; and it was after death found there clotted. A 
woman died by the difficulty of delivery, without 
forcing out the foetus : in the corpſe, the whole fore- 
moſt ſurface of the womb was found covered with 
clotted blood, which could by no pains be ſeparated 
from it; and being ſpread out upon a table, it had 
the appearance of a cake of coagulated blood, of the 
length of five thumbs breadth, a foot broad, and 
three lines in thickneſs. Upon an accurate exami- 
nation, no veſſel was found broken, nor did a drop 
of blood appear in the reſt of the cavity of the ab- 
domen®; ſo that it ſeems probable that that bleod 
was forced out of the very ſubſtance of the womb in 
tranſpiration, by the violent efforts of the poor ſuf- 
fering wretch. Nor is it improbable that this is fre- 
quently the caſe in very difficult deliveries ; fo "_ 
| | t 

! Noortwyck de utero gravido, pag. 106, et ſeq. 


m Obſervat. anatom. chirurg. No. 84, 85. pag. 79, 80. 
n Medic. eſſays and obſervat, Tom. 4. pag. 447+ 
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the worſt conſequences might, after delivery, ariſe 
from this corrupt extravaſated blood, being melted 
and waſting the viſcera of the abdomen : for it ſeems 
ſcarce credible that ſuch a quantity of clotted blood, 
collected in the cavity of the abdomen, could be car- 
ried back again. | 
W hilſt therefore the womb is compreſſed with 
ſuch force, and is in a difficult delivery forced by the 
ſtrong efforts of the woman in labour againſt the fte- 
tus contained in it's cavity, there is room to fear a 
burſting of the womb itfelf, by which the foetus either 
entirely or in part, rolls into the abdomen of the mo- 
ther, which generally proves fatal. Gregoire, for- 
merly a celebrated profeſſor of midwifery at Paris, 
informs us, that in the ſpace of thirty years he ſaw 
ſixty burſtings of the womb ; amongſt others he once 
perceived that the womb being broken at the ſide of 
the placenta, the foetus with it's feet touched the 
diaphragma of it's mother. In another caſe he takes 
notice of the head of the child and the whole right 
fide, being without the womb, the other parts re- 
maining in it's cavity, ſo that the fœtus rid, as it 
were, upon the womb with ſtraddling legs *® We 
meet with many examples of burſt wombs in La 
Mitte e and others; that was a particularly remark - 
able caſe, when the legs of the foetus had pierced 
through the placenta and the womb. Lz Motte how- 
ever drew It out by the feet; as ſoon as the placenta 
was ſeparated, he again plunged his hand into the 
womb ; it penetrated through the hole in the womb 
into the abdomen, and could eaſily touch the inteſ- 
tines; yet the poor wretch lived three whole days. 
In another caſe of the ſame nature, the lying-in wo- 
man lived four days; and in the corpſe there was no- 
thing found but the appearance of a burſting of the 
womb, which was juſt big enough to admit the tip 
| of 


Acad. de ſciene Ian; 1724. hiſtoire pag. 52. Heiſter's Waar- 
namingen 944. P Traite des accouch. liv. 4. chap. 5. pag. 463. 
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of the little finger, the womb being then contracted. 
We meet with an extraordinary caſe of a burſt womb a 
when the whole foetus ſtuck to the cavity of the ab- 
domen, except the extremity of one foot and the na- 
vel-ſtring ; yet it was happily taken out by the feet: 
and after the ſeparation of the placenta, the operator 
thruſting in his hand, brought the clotted blood out 
of the cavity of the abdomen. This woman lived 
eight days. In the corpſe of a woman who had borne 
the pangs of delivery three days together, and periſhed 
without forcing out the fœtus, the celebrated Alexan- 
der Monro found a clift of the womb, thro* which the 
foetus ripe for birth fell, with the placenta, into che 
cavity of the abdomen, which contained a great quan- 
We read that not only the cleft womb, but the 
abdomen itſelf, has been known to make a very loud 
crackling noiſe in a difficult delivery, and that the 
foetus has come out through this aperture, the 
placenta been drawn away, and the viſcera of the ab- 
domen ſeen by the by-ſtanders. Yet the lying-in 
woman was perfectly cured by the ſimple applica- 
tion of butter, with a mixture of white ſugar : the 
ſcars left as it were the reſemblance of a healed 
wound behind it, as if the ſkin had been ſcratched 
with a blunt needle. This ſurpriſing caſe would be 
hardly worthy of credit, if eye · witneſſes had not made 
affidavit of the truth of it before a magiſtrate ; and 
the midwife and another woman who drew out the 
placenta, had not been amongſt the witneſſes. Theſe 
teſtimonies, which have the ſanction of public autho- 
rity, are preſerved by the ſecretaries of the Edinburgh 
ſociety: | A 2 5 | | 
Certain it is, that the womb is. ſometimes burſt in 
a difficult delivery. It is worthy of conſideration, 
whether the ſymptoms by which a burſting of the 
womb can be foreknown, are diſcoverable ; or * 
2 a ther 
q Peu pratique des accouch. lib. 1. chap. 8. pag. 79, et feq. 
r Eſſays & obſervat. phyſic. & literar. Vol. 2. artic, 24. pag, 
339. 
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ther there are diagnoſtic ſymptoms which ſhew the 
womb to be already burſt? In fine, we ſhould en- 
quire whether any aid can be hoped for from art in ſo 
great a calamity. | X | 
Whatever obſtructs the coming out of the foetus, 
may be reckoned amongſt the cauſes of a burſt womb; 
yet the womb is not broken always, even in the moſt 
difficult deliveries : nay, this is known to happen but 
rarely. But as all the bodies of women who die in 
child-bed are not opened, there ſeems to be juſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that the womb has been burſt in ſome of 
them, though we cannot be certain of this, eſpeci- 
ally if they have made great, but vain efforts, to be 
delivered. | | 
The immediate cauſe of a burſt womb, aſſigned by 
Levret t, is the kicking of the foetus whilſt it is ſhur 
up in too narrow a pelvis, eſpecially when the child 
is convulſed, which often happens when it is at the 
point of death : if the womb ſhould then be at once 
urged by its own force, and the efforts of the mother 
burſting is very much to be feared. Add to this, 
that the force of the muſcles is exceſſively increaſed by 
convulſive motions, as has been remarked in the hiſ- 
tory of the epilepſy or falling ſickneſs. It is demon- 
ſtrated by obſervations of the moſt judicious authors, 
that the womb has been broke in all its parts; theſe 
have been collefted by the celebrated Crantz®, who 
wrote an admirable treatiſe de rupto utero, upon the 
ruptures of the womb. The ſymptoms which precede 
a rupture of the womb are as follows *: the foetus 
after having for ſome time continued motionleſs, is 
agitated by ſudden motions, which make the mother 
feel acute pains in that part of the matrix which is 
threatened with a rupture; but the pain has irs chief 
ſeat about the middle of the fore part of the lowermoſt 
belly or epigaſtric region. Theſe joltings return pe- 


nodically, 
| ww” Crantz de utero rupto. Pag- 12. t L'Art des accouch. 
ſect. 595. pag. 97. In loco modo citato & leq. 
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riodically, the intermediate ſpace of time not bein 
limited; the laſt, but moſt violent agitation, ok 
denounces the death of the foetus, comes at length; 
afterwards theſe motions ceaſe. For generally ſpeak- 
ing, the fcetus dies in convulſions. To theſe ſymp- 
toms, the celebrated Crantz , adds the following: 
Vaſtum et diſtentum abdomen, retracta vagina, orificium + 
altum, dolores quidem veri, ſed violenti, fine magnis in- 
tervallis frequentes, fine partus progreſſu ingrati, ſtatin 
ab initio aut media naturalis nixus tempore adſunt. Rup + 
tis aquis dolores vebementius inſtant, fine intermiſſione 
improbi, fine partus ſpe crudeles, ita mulierem diſcru- 
ciant ut et ignarum vulgus his non enixam vehementer 
miretur, &c. donec tandem violentiſſimo ſubſultu elatus 
fetus, contrattum calcitratu uterum perfodat, aut 
membro magis obtuſo dilaceret : A vaſt and diſtend- 
e ed abdomen, the vagina puſhed back, the ori- 
« fice high, pains true but violent, recurring 
« frequently without conſiderable intervals, tor- 
« menting the patient without promoting delivery, 
« come upon her at the very beginning, or in the 
«©. midſt of the time of the natural effort. The hu- 
4 mours having guſhed out, the pains grow more 
<« violent, cauſing unintermitted anguiſh, - protract- 
« ing the patient's ſufferings, without affording any 
« hopes of delivery, they make the woman in labour 
ic feel ſuch miſery, that the ignorant vulgar is ſur- 
« priſed at her not being delivered, &c. till the 
« fcetus raiſed up by a violent leap, pierces the eon- 
4 tracted womb. with a kick, or tears it with ſome 
« part of its body.” In the notes, he afterwards 
canvaſſes the queſtion, whether the womb is broke 
whilſt the waters remain collected, or afterwards 
when they have flowed from it, the membranes being 
broken; and having conſidered all that can be al- 
ledged on either ſide, he concludes, Nibil certi in 
banc rem ſtatui poſſe; hucuſque vero in bene deſcriptis 
obſervationibus uterus ſemper poſi effluxas aquas 
| ; ruptus 
7 De rupto utero. pag. 15, 16. & ſeq, 2 Thid. pag. 17, 18. 
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ruptus eſt: That nothing can be determined with 
<« certainty upon this ſubject; however according 
« to the moſt exact obſervations hitherto. made, 
« the womb is generally burſt after the humours 

« have run out.“ | 
If the ſymptoms juſt mentioned have place, there 
is great reaſon to r a rupture of the womb; 
if thoſe are ſucceeded by the following, it is plain 
that the womb is already burſt *. If, for example, a 
fainting fit or great weakneſs ſhould follow, the mind 
being unhurt, if the face ſhould become pale, if the 
pulſe ſhould grow weak, if the abdomen ſhould ſwell 
with a big ſmooth tumour, with a ſenſe of unuſual, 
but not diſagreeable warmth; if the extremities 
ſhould be cold, and if drops of cold clammy ſweat 
ſhould be ſeen on the face, the patient does not hold 
out long, but generally dies in convulſions. Some- 
times whilſt the womb is burſt, the by-ſtanders hear 
the noiſe of a concuſſion, and after a fainting fit, the 
patient ſeems to recover; the motion of the foetus is 
ſeldom or ever felt afterwards ; the pains of delivery 
are at an end; the limbs of the fœtus which could 
before be touched in the mouth of the womb, are 
no longer felt; that is, if either the whole foetus, or 
the greateſt, part of it, ſticks to the cavity of the ab- 
domen ; but then by touching the abdomen, the 
arts of the foetus may be more eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
y the touch than they could be before, whilſt they 
{till ſtuck to the cavity of the womb. It has been 
juſtly remarked b, that this ſeries of ſymptoms does 
not always take place ; for ſome women, without any 
appearance of the womb's being burſt, die in a few 
hours; whilſt others, as appears from the above cited 
obſervations, live for ſeveral days; in whom there 
ſhould, or at leaſt might be various different ſymp- 
toms according as the foetus which remains in the ab- 
domen, preſſes or irritates the vifcera, Nor * the 
cetus 


2 Ibid. pag. 19. & ſeq. Levret art des aceouchm. ſect. 599. 
pag. 98. o Cranta d2 utero rupto, pag. 22. 2 £4 
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fœtus always paſs into the abdomen upon a rupture of 
the womb, for in an eaſy and natural birth, the fœtus 
has been known to come out without the aſſiſtance 
of the midwife, the placenta immediately following it. 
The mother having died upon the ſame day, her body 
has been opened, and a rupture of the womb diſco- 
vered . We conclude that the foetus ſticks to the 
abdomen, the womb being broken, if the part which 
was before touched in the orifice of the womb be no 
longer felt, if pure blood flows through the privities, 
or if congealed blood drops from them ; if the orifice 
of the womb, as generally happens after delivery, 
ſeems inclined to cloſe; and if the womb be fallen 
down 4. But the ſymptoms oppoſite to theſe, indi- 
2 either the whole fœtus, or a part of it, is 
ſtill contained in the cavity of the womb. 

But as many of the ſymptoms of a burſt womb, 
are taken from the diſcharge of blood which runs into 
the cavity of the abdomen, the ſame might be occa- 
fioned by any other hxmorrhage, though the blood 

ſhould not gather in the abdomen. - If the blood 
flows through the orifice of the womb and the vagina, 
the cauſe is evident : but if the navel-ftring ſhould be 
broke, the membranes being ſtill entire, or if (the 
membranes being broken, and the head of the foetus 
_ ſtopping up and filling the mouth of the womb) the 
ſame thing ſhould happen, the cavity of the womb 
will be filled with blood, the foetus being convulſed 
through inanition, will ſtrike the womb, the woman 
in labour will be weakened, will grow pale, and many 
ſymptoms will concur, which will paſs for figns that. 
the womb 1s either already burſt, e the point 
of burſting. But this cauſe of an rternal hæmorr- 
hage has ſeldom occurred. La Motte informs us, that 
it never fell under his obſervation more than once, as 
was obſerved in ſect. 1304; however inſtances of it 
have been known. We meet with another caſe 
9 amongſt 


+ Ibid. in notis. T tCrantz de utero rupto, pag. 39. 
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amongſt the obſervations of Levret, cited by Crantz e, 
when the navel-ſtring was broke amidſt the pains of 
delivery -and after going ſeveral times round the 
neck of the foetus, ſuffocated it. But when the belly 
ſwelled more and more, chiefly in the epigaſtric re- 
gion, and at the ſame time ſeemed hard to the touch, 
Levret apprehended that there was an internal hæ- 
morrhage in the caſe, rather than a rupture of the 
womb, as after it the abdomen was filled with 
blood, whilſt the tumour appeared ſmooth and ſoft ; 
by which ſymptom a rupture of the womb is diſtin- 
guiſhed from an internal hemorrhage, which fills 
the whole womb with blood. Thus, though in this 
caſe, the true and certain, bordered upon the doubt- 
ful and the falſe, it was eaſy for one who was a per- 
fe& maſter in his profeſſion, to diſcover the true di- 
agnoſtic ſymptoms. For as the head of the foetus 
almoſt filled the whole vagina, and yet was not moved 


forward by the great and frequent pangs felt by the 


woman in labour, there was room for a ſuſpicion that 
the navel- ſtring having got about the neck, or ſome 
of the limbs of the fœtus, retarded delivery; and for 
that reaſon, there was ręaſon to apprehend that, the 
| placenta, to which the ſtring is faſtened, ſhould be ſe- 
parated from the womb, and an hemorrhage ſhould 
tollow, as is often the caſe. Nor was he any way in 
fault in not foreſeeing the breaking of the navel- 
ſtring, as that but ſeldom happens, and the phyſician 
cannot poſſibly have any knowledge of it as long as 
the fœtus fills the orifice of the womb with its head. 
He diſtinguiſhed the internal hazmorrhage of the 
womb, from that which follows upon a rupture of the 
womb, and pours blood into the cavity of the abdo- 
men; and from this knowledge, he determined what 
ſuccour ſhould be given to the lying · in woman. 
It remains for us to conſider in what manner wo- 
men in labour ſhould be aſſiſted, - when the difficulty 
of delivery proceeds from the cloſe joining of the 
Vor. XIV. F. bones 
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bones of the pelvis, which obſtructs the paſſage of 
the fœtus. 


The excellent Deventer * adviſes mid wives, if they 


— 


* 


* 


find by the touch that the pelvis is narrow, not to 
preſs their patients to make great efforts, whilſt they 
feel the pains of labour: there is no haſte neceſſary 
upon this oecaſion; the chief hope is, that the head 
of the child will be inſenſibly lengthened by a ſlow 
and gentle effort, and ſo may be made capable of 
paſſing through theſe ſtraights. For this reaſon, no 
medicines fhould be given, nor no art uſed to in- 
creaſe the violence or the frequency of the pains, 
though this is often eagerly deſired both by the wo- 
man in labour, and the by-ſtanders. It was before 
obſerved, that the bones of the pelvis conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral different bones, which ſeem to have a power of 
mutually receding from each other, in order to make 
room for the foetus to paſs ; they are bound together 
by intervening cartilages and ligaments ; theſe have 
been obſerved to ſwell, to ſoften and grow flexible, 
whilſt delivery approaches, that they might be the 
better able to yield ; but theſe things ſhould happen 
gradually, and therefore a flow delivery is thought 
the beſt in women who are brought to bed for the 
firſt time. Women in labour ſhould be placed in the 
moſt convenient poſition, whether in a bed or a 
chair, ſo that the gs coccygis may be able to yield 
freely, and may not be preſſed by the weight of the 
body or the cloaths. Nay, when the head of the foetus 
ſticks in the paſſage out of the pelvis, the author ad- 
viſes midwives equally to preſs back the os coccygis 
with the back of the hand, and ſo to make room for the 
fœtus which is coming out s. 
But if the head of the child ſhould ſtay in 
the cavity of the pelvis, and yet cannot be 
forced through on account of the narrowneſs 
of the paſſage, though the os coccygis ſhould be 
forced back, then there is occaſion for other aſſiſt- 
£ 5 F * - Ancc; 
Nov. lum. obſtetric. cap. 27. pag. 115. s Nov. lum. 
obſtetric. cap. 27. pag. 122, 123. - 
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ance; different perſons have recommended different 
remedies, but theſe are not equally ſafe. Many have 
adviſed, that whilſt the head is not quite fixed and 
immoveable in the cavity of the pelvis, the mid wife 
ſhould puſh the head of the fœtus backwards, and 
pull it out by the feet. But if the head ſhould ſtick 
to the pelvis, and it ſhould be a difficult matter to 
get it out, then the ſituation of the child cannot be 
changed, nor the head preſſed back. This is a me- 
lancholy caſe, of which many ſad examples have oc- 
curred; if the child ſticks long in theſe narrow 
paſſes, it dies; and being ſeized with convulſions be- 
fore death, it ſometimes-burſts the womb of the mo- 
ther by its violent kicking as has been ſaid before. 
If the child ſhould die, the head grows fo ſoft after 
a time, that it can be forced out of the womb by a 
powerful effort. But this generally happens too late, 
as that ſtrong compreſſion of the ſoft parts frequently 
gives riſe to a gangrene fata] to the mother, or if ſhe 
ſhould eſcape, the cure is very troubleſome, and often 
leaves very bad conſequences behind it, the adjacent 
parts, the vagina, the rectum and the urethra being 
ravaged by the gangrene; ſuch examples are to be 
met with in every author. 

Hence recourſe has been had to cruel operations, 
ſurgeons endeavouring to draw the fœtus out with 
hooks. True it is, that there is no neceſſity for ſparing 
the dead child; but it will appear in the ſequel, that 
we cannot be always certain of the fœtus's being dead 
in the mother's womb. There having been ſhockin 
examples of torn fœtus's pulled out by force, — 
pierced with hooks, that have ſhewn themſelves to be 
alive by their lamentable ſcreams. Sometimes the 
hooks, badly fixed, or having dropt from the torn 
parts of the fœtus, whilſt it was dragging out, have 
torn the unhappy woman in labour, eſpecially if this 
was attempted when the foetus had been dead for a 
time and half rotten. For this reaſon, the prudent 
avoid theſe operations altogether, or have recourſe to 
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them but very rarely. The excellent treatiſe of the 
celebrated Crantz, upon the inſtruments of mid- 
wifery, is worth conſulting with regard to theſe par- 
ticulars; in it, all theſe matters are accurately treated 
of, and we at the ſame time meet with a horrid caſe 
of a man-widwife *, who fixed a hook to the head of 
a foetus, tore out the brain, and in about an hour's 
time dragged out the child, exceſſively hurt, but ſtill 
alive, and by its loud cries, as it were upbraiding him 
with cruelty: And thinking this villainy too little, 
he preſſed the child to death; ſuch barbarity ſhould _ 
have been puniſhed by the hand of the common 
hangman. : 5 

In this difficult caſe, men eminent in the art of 


' midwifery, have exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to 


diſengage the mother without hurting the foetus, and 
to preſerve the latter if poſſible. The head being 
wedged in the pelvis, could not be drawn out with 
the hands ; they therefore deviſed a proper inſtrument 
to catch the head with its iron hands, as it were, and 
ſafely briag out the living foetus if poſſible b. A lift 
1s in the ſame place given in chronological order, of 
authors who have either invented ſuch inſtruments, 
or ſo improved them, that they might be made uſe 
.of with eaſe and ſafety. It is at the ſame time re- 
marked, that ſome of the inſtruments of the antients 
could eaſily be adapted to this ſalutary purpoſe. For 
apair of pincers was applied, whoſe broad extremities 
could take the head of the foetus, but thoſe extremi- 
ties were to have a hollow curvature, that they might 
be the better fitted to the round figure of the head, 
and that they might take the larger portian of the ſur- 
face, and ſo hurt the child the leſs. wh | 
But it 1s evident that ſuch pincers as theſe, could 
not have their legs joined together like common "rg 
cers z for then there would be a neceſlity of thruſting 
both ends into the womb at once, and afterwards 
there would be a neceſlity of opening them in the 
vagina 
* Sec. 38. pag. 37. : 
Crana de re inftrum, in arte obſtetric. ſect. 9. pag. 13. 
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vagina itſelf, in order to take hold of the head; 
which could not but be attended with a violent tear- 
ing of the parts: beſides the extremities of the pin- 
cers ought to be placed between the head of the 
foetus and the mouth of the womb, which could not 
well be effected if the legs of the pincers were joined 
together. But as the legs are ſeparate, one may be 
introduced after the other; and afterwards, if there 
ſhould be occaſion, the legs of the pincers may on the 
outſide of the vagina, be faſtened with an axis or 
a ſcrew, paſſing through the oP of the legs, placed 
one upon another; and in this manner the head may 
be pulled out: it is evident from hence that the legs 
ſhould be of a good length. There however always 
remained a difficulty with regard to a ſtraight pair of 
pincers to join the legs, for which reaſon Levret made 
uſe of a crooked pair of pincers, Cujus labia medium 
capitis diametrum aptius prehendunt, cujus crura faci- 
 tius junguntur & clauduntur, & qui quo caput propius 
adducit, eo a frænulo vulvue magis diftat : * Whoſe 
* extremities could cleverly take hold of the middle 
diameter of the head; whoſe legs are more eaſily 
joined and cloſed, and which, the nearer it brings 
ce the head, is the farther diſtant from the membranes 
of the privy parts i.“ Conſtructio ad formam vaginæ, 
pelvis & capitis infantis, exatFa, bicurvilinea, & cava, 
a prima inventione his incommodis vacavit: The con- 
<« {truction of pincers of this ſort being ſuited to the 
« form of the vagina, the pelvis and the head of the 
„ child bicurvilineal and hollow, when it was firſt in- 
„ vented, obviated all the above inconveniencies k.“ 
In the ſame place he admirably anſwers all the 
objections which have been ma de againſt the uſe 
of theſe pincers. | 
An age or more is elapſed ſince ſome of the 
profeſſors of midwifery have been much more ſuc- a 
ceſsful than others at difficult delivery, when the 
head, as it were, wedged in, has ſtuck in the pelvis. 
They have been oſten ſucceſsful in bringing about de- 
N F hvery 
4 Ibid. ſect. 34, 35. pag· 34. 35. * Ibid. ſect. 42. pag. 45. 4 
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livery upon ſuch occaſions, whilft others, though of 
great experience in the art of midwifery, have failed: 
they have kept their method a ſecret, that it might 
not be known to others. It ſeems probable that rhe 
inventor was Chamberlin ', an Engliſhman, who ac- 
quired a great reputation in midwifery, which he prac- 
tiſed with his three daughters. This ſecret lay hid 
for above ſixty years, and Roger van Roonhuyſen be- 
came famous for uſing it at Amſterdam, ſo that this 
ſecret method being either bequeathed or fold, with 
an injunction to ſecreſy, was poſſeſſed only by a few 
who became famous in the art. Therefore James de 


Viſcber and Hugo van de Poll, are worthy of the 


higheſt praiſe for purchaſing this ſecret, in order to 
communicate it, and for proving the certainty of the 
ſecret they had diſeovered by public teſtimonies, in 
oppoſition to ſome ſelf-interefted and diſhoneſt adver- 
ſaries, who wanted to impoſe upon the public. They 
gave ſo exact a figure of the inſtrument in all its di- 
menſions, that artificers could imitate it any where. 

This inſtrument is recommended by its ſimplicity; 


for it is a ſimple lever, whoſe extremity inclining to 
a curve, is put in between the bones of the pubis and 
the head of the child, and is inſenſibly puſhed for- 


ward till it comes to the occiput (the hind part of the 


ſkull) of the child and every where touches its con- 


vexity with its curvature. Then the other extremity 


of the lever is raifed by inſenſible degrees, till it 


touches the juncture of the pubis, which ſupplies the 
lever with a ſteady roller, and by raiſing this extre- 
mity higher, the head of the infant is preſſed a little 
lower and more forward, and is thus delivered out of 
theſe narrow paſſes. Whilſt the mid wife directs the 
lever with one hand, the other ſupports the anus in 
order to prevent a laceration; and at the ſame time 
directs the head of the foetus then diſengaged, to- 
wards the foremoſt parts-where there is more room 


for the child which is about to be born. But every 


thing 
! Ker Roonhuy ſiaanſch geheim ontdeckt, &c. pag. 19. & ſeq. 
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thing relating to the conſtruction and application of 
this lever, is exactly deſcribed in the above-mentioned 
excellent treatiſe. | 

But though the excellent artiſts, who have in- 
vented or brought to perfection, different ſorts of 
pincers, deſerve the higheſt praiſe, on account of the 
induſtry ahd candour, with which they have com- 
municated their diſcoveries z this lever of Roonbuy ſen, 
deſerves to be preferred to all the reſt, 

This little and ſimple inſtrument may be eaſily hid, 
left the woman in labour, and the by-ſtanders ſhould 
be terrified at the ſight of chirurgical inſtruments. 
Hence whilſt this diſcovery remained a ſecret, many 
were of opinion that the followers of Roonbuyſen uſed 
no inſtrument, but were ſucceſsful in theſe difficult 
deliveries, and often brought them about in a few 
minutes by a dexterity of hand peculiar to themſelves. 
They were chiefly ſurpriſed that the poſſeſſors of this 
ſecret, being called to women in labour, did not im- 
mediately enter upon the operation. For it the head 
did riot then ſtick, without motion in the narrow 
paſſes of the pelvis, but moved to and fro, they 
waited till it was thoroughly wedged in. The reaſon 
is evident, the extremity of the lever applied to the 
occiput, would totter, unleſs the head of the fœtus 
was ſteady, and not liable to fall our of its place. It 
is highly beneficial likewiſe, that the power of the le- 
ver ſhould act upon the occiput, which is the ſtrongeſt 
of the bones of the fœtus's head. The head being 
taken hold of by the pincers, is compreſſed and made 
more oblong than it was before; this makes the 
child's coming out more eaſy, but at the fame time 
leaves ſome room for an apprehenſion, leaſt the ſoft 
encephalos (contents of the fkull) ſhould be injured 
by the compreſſion. | N | 

Many ſucceſsful experiments have more thandufi- 
ciently proved the utility of this ſimple inſtrument. 
For John de Bruyn, from whole only daughter and 
heireſs this ſecret was bought, in the ſpace of forty- 

| F 4 8 oh two 
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two years, delivered eight hundred children alive, 
whoſe heads were wedged in the narrow pelvis. So 
it appeared from the memorandum-book of De Bruyn, 
who was always thought highly deſerving of credit. 
But as he had a very humble opinion of himſelf, and 
was traduced by the calumnies 'of men, envious of 
his merit, he had not as much credit with his fellow- 
Citizens as he deſerved. But the number of children 
preſerved by his art, muſt doubtleſs have been grea- 
ter. For the few who were acquainted with this ſe- 
cret, having been often called to women who brought 
forth with difficulty, were ſurpriſed that he ſhould in 
ſo many years, preſerve the lives of eight hundred 
children only, when they in a much ſhorter time had 
been much oftener ſucceſsful m. What deſtruction 
then have they brought upon the human ſpecies, 
who have concealed this ſecret! I wiſh Frederick 
Ruiſch, to whom our art is ſo much indebted, may 
not deſerve to be reckoned one of their number. 
What praiſe then is due to thoſe, whoſe innate vir- 
tue excited them to reveal it! Such an action is its 
- own reward, and the heart - felt joy of a mind ſatisfied 


with itſelf, will be the prize of him who does it at 
that time. 


Dum numina nobis 
Mors inſtans majora facit.—— 

When from the near approach of death the gods 
Over our minds new influence acquire. 


| — 


As ſoon as the lever came to my knowledge, I re- 
commended it to all midwives; and many have ex- 
perienced it to be of the higheſt ſervice. 

If the pelvis ſhould become ſo narrow by protu- 
berances of the bones out of their natural place, or 
by their bad conformation, as to leave no hopes of 
getting out the foetus by any art whatever, there 
then remains no remedy but the Cæſarean operation. 
| . This 

= Voorreden ibid, pag. 29. & ſeq. 
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This will likewiſe hold, if the head of the foetus 


ſhould, contrary to the courſe of nature, be of ſuch 


a thickneſs, as not to find room in the cavity of the 


pelvis, even when in its natural ſtate ; eſpecially if 


the head ſhould be ſolid and of a monſtrous bigneſs. 
For if its bulk ſhould be increaſed by lymph which 
diſtends it, it yields, ſuffers itſelf to be lengthened ; 
and obſervations ſhew us, that ſuch difficulty of de- 
livery is often obviated by the lever deſcribed above. 
Sometimes the child's head, preſſed by the ſtrong ef- 
forts of the woman in labour, is broke, and the 
lymph flows out ; but the child generally comes out 
dead, or dies ſoon after its birth. The reader ma 


conſult what has been ſaid upon this ſubje& in ſect. 


1217 and 1218. 
No one ever doubted that the Cæſarean operation 
could be performed upon the body of a dead mother, 
in order to fave the life of the child; nay in ſome 
countries it is ordained by law, that it ſhould be al- 
ways tried, and that law is a wiſe one. Charles, king 
of the Two Sicilies, made a law in the 49th year of the 
preſent century, which directs that, * Any perſon by 
« whoſe deceit, hindrance or negligence, the Cæſa- 
e rean operation is neglected, to the loſs of the 
4 fetus, or even retarded, and alſo he whoſe ma- 
« lice occaſions abortion, ſhould be looked upon as 
« guilty of murder *.“ Orders moreover were 
given to all judges, © to proceed againſt ſuch- with 
« all ſeverity, and commit them to jail, and proſe- 
e cute them according to the uſual forms and laws of 
e the kingdom, that they might afterwards by thoſe, 
« whoſe duty it is, be condemned to that puniſh- 
«© ment which the law inflicts upon ſuch as are guilty 
« of murder, according to the degree, quality and 
« circumſtances, of their treachery or negligence.“ 
All things relating to this ſubject in theology, juriſ- 
prudence and phyſick, are to be found collected, di- 
geſted, 
n Cangia mila embryolog. ſacr. pag. 255. &ſeq. · 
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geſted, and defended againſt all objections in this 
moſt uſeful work ». | 

It is obvious that the foetus ſhould be taken out 
of its mother's womb as ſoon after her death as poſ- 
ſible; as it is then in great jeopardy. Yet the life of 
the foetus ſhould not be deſpaired of even a conſider- 
able time after the death of the mother, as is evident 
from many experiments, which may be examined v. 
Amongſt others, there is an extraordinary caſe of a 
woman with child, who was ſtabbed in ſeveral places 
by her huſband, out of whoſe womb a child was taken 
by the Cæſarean operation, forty- eight hours after her 
death; though it had been wounded in the foot through 

the pierced womb, it ſurvived during a quarter of an 
hour. 

There ſhould however remain no doubt of the 
death of the mother, before the child ſhould be taken 
out by this operation. It cannot be denied that 
Winſlow and others, have demonſtrated that the 
ſymptoms of death, are not as certain as is generally 
thought. It is well known that Veſalius, the empe- 
ror's phyſician, and the greateſt anatomiſt of his age, 
was accuſed of anerror of this kind, which he was to 

expiate by a pilgrimage to the holy land, in his re- 
turn from which he died. - | 

Hence it follows, that there is need of the higheſt 
circumſpection upon this occaſion, eſpecially if the 
woman with child ſhould be thought to die ſuddenly ; 
for ſhe may deceive us by a ſyncope or ſwooning : 
wherefore ſuch remedies as excite, and ſtrongly ſti- 
mulate the nerves, ſhould be tried before-hand ; for 
it would be cruel to cut open the womb of a woman 
not yet dead, in order to take out the foetus, as there 
are no hopes of ſaving a woman who undergoes this 
operation, as ſhall preſently be ſhewn ; therefore it is 
ordered by the Roman ritual; that, If a woman with 
« child dies, the fœtus ſhould be taken out as ſoon 

cc as 
© Pag. 53. & ſeq. v Ibid, pag. 72. & ſeq. 
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« as poſſible 3,” Nothing could be more cruel than 
the proceeding of thoſe who adviſed to cut up the 
mother's belly. when death approached, and not to 
wait till it was quite over. The venerable and 
learned author above-mentioned, juſtly exclaims 
againſt ſuch barbarity r. 

When a ſkilful and prudent phyſician, after a 
chronical diſeaſe which has laſted a long time, or a 
very acute diſeaſe, perceives death approaching in a 
woman with child, he cannot eaſily be deceived, 
when he pronounces the patient to be dead; but it 
requires the greateſt attention todiſtinguiſh a ſyncope 
from death. Great caution is requiſite with regard to 
thoſe who have in their life-time been ſubject to faint- 
ing fits and hyſteric diſorders, and who have been 
ſeized with a violent ſyncope at the time of their preg- 
nancy. For in ſuch a ſyncope they turn pale, the 
face falls, becomes ghaltly, the extremities grow 
cold and hard, and both pulſe and reſpiration ceaſe 
entirely. I very well remember having been ſent for 
on a ſudden to a woman with child in her fourth 
month; ſhe was ſo much exhauſted with a cholera, and 
with ſudden and copious evacuations in five hours, 
that after being ſeized with convulſions, ſhe fell into 
a real ſyncope, fo that ſhe was thought to be dead by 
the by-ſtanders when I came. For a quarter of an 
hour I had no ſucceſs, though I cauſed her extremi- 
ties to be rubbed, warm clothes to be applied; -and 
both her tongue and noſtrils to be ſtimulated with 
ſpirituous remedies ; her friends were offended at my 
tampering with the body ; I however proceeded, and 
after a few minutes, I perceived ſome motion in the 
carotidal arteries ; ſhe opened her eyes, groaned, and 
by degrees came to herſelf ; her exhauſted body was 
gradually reſtored by good nouriſhment, - and her 
ſtrength by cordials, ſo that her recovery was com- 
pleat, and in ſeven months ſhe was delivered of a 
living 


5 Ibid pag. 59. | r Ibid. 
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living child, which however was weak, and which 
lived but a few days. | | 
That moſt infallible criterion of certain death, I 
mean the putrefaction of the body, cannot here be 
expected, for the foetus muſt certainly periſh firſt : 
ſometimes we ſhould be obliged to wait two days and 
longer, before the body could be ſmelt. Yet re- 
courſe is had in this caſe to the Cæſarean operation, 
in order to preſerve the child. | 

When upon a careful, and not a ſuperficial exami- 
nation, no ſymptoms of life appear, it no reſpiration, 
no motion of the arteries, or heat is perceived; if the 
face was ghaſtly before death, the eyes dull and ob- 
ſcured by a fort of viſcid covering; if the limbs are 
Riff, the extremities cold; if the upper jaw be ſepa- 
rated from the lower, and there remains a gaping, 
which is however diminiſhed afterwards, the elaſticity 
of the muſcles being increaſed by the cold of the 
body, but not fo as to be quite ſhut up; if no ſud- 
den and copious evacuation precedes ſuch as may 
give room to ſuſpect a compleat ſyncope ; if the mo- 
tion of the humours ſtill and diſcontinuing, can be 
excited by no ſtimulating remedies *; then if there 
be not a phyſical, there is at leaſt a moral certainty 
of perfect death, which is increaſed if no ſigns of 
ſenſe or motion are obſerved upon the application of 
fire to the body. ] 

For an excellent author obſerves t, Aliud eſt dicere 
homines multoties erraſſe, illos reputando mortuos qui vi- 
tam retinebant : aliud eſt dicere, vivos a mortuis per ſig- 
na internoſci non poſſe: ſicuti etiam aliud eſt, dicere, 
ſepe adulterinam expendi pecuniam pro incorruptd , aliud 
tamen adſtruere, non dari modum ad diſcernendum in pe- 
cuniis aurum probum a vitioſo; primum enim verum, ſe- 
cundum omnio falſum, exiſtimatur : „ There is dif- 
cc ference between ſaying that men have often 
cc been miſtaken in thinking thoſe dead who were 
<« really alive, and ſaying it is impoſſible to diftin- 

| 62 e “ guiſh 
$ Ibid, pag. 60. & ſeq. t Ibid. pag. 66. 
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« guiſh the living from the dead by any ſigns what- 


<« ever: as it is one thing to ſay, that falſe coin is 
« never uttered for true; another to aſſert, that there 
« js no way of diſtinguiſhing good gold from bad; 
« for the firſt aſſertion is true, the ſecond altogether 
« falſe.” | 

Wherefore in thoſe places where there is a law 
againſt burying the dead in leſs than eight and forty 
hours after death, they are allowed to be buried 
ſooner, if the phyſician who has attended the patient 
in his laſt diſeaſe, gives it under his hand, and at his 
peril that he is ſure of the death's being real. Except 
in this caſe, the law is ſtrictly obſerved, leaſt in t 
country eſpecially where ſuch ſhocking miſtakes 
might more frequently happen, perſons might be bu- 
ried, though dead only in appearance. Thus the 
dangerous practice of the 7ews is counteracted, who 
think they do the deceaſed an injury, if his body is 
not immediately committed to the earth, and that, 
whilſt it is ſtill warm. 

The celebrated Heiſter s, who is univerſally ef- 
teemed on account of his knowledge, his candour, 
and his long experience in practice, delivers himſelf 
upon this ſubject as follows: Quam rariſſime enim et 
vix ex centum millibus, qui a prudentibus, vel etiam a 
mediocri vulgo, pro mortuis habiti ſunt, vel ſemel fe- 
fellit, ut non vere mortui fuerint atque revixerint. Ne- 
que adbuc quantum novi, ullum proſtat exemplum, quod 
ejuſmodi gravida, pro mortua habita, ſub ſectione revix- 
erit. Imo ſi boc aliquando etiam preter ſpem & expecta- 
tionem contingat, medicus inde nimium terreri non debet: 
quia ſcelus non commiſit, & ſectionen malo animo non in- 
ſtituit; ſed ob fætum ſervandum eam pro cadavere inci- 
dit, ad quod faciendum partim ex religione, partim ex 
legibus, ut mox oftendemus obligatur: It very ſeldom 
«© happens, hardly once in a thouſand inſtances, that 
even the vulgar, much leſs perſons of ſkill, are de- 
« ceived with regard to the dead, and that thoſe who 


„ « have 
u Inſtit, chirug Tom, II. ſect. 5. chap. 113. pag. 758. 


« have been thought to be dead, have come to life 
„again. Nor have 1 ever met with an inſtarice 
of a woman with child, who has been thought dead, 


% coming to life under the operation. But if this 


* ſhould ever happen, contrary to all expectation, 
c the 1 ſhould not be too much ſhocked, be- 
“ cauſe he is not guilty of any crime, and did not 
« proceed to diſſection with an ill intent, but cut the 
4 body in order to preſerve the foetus, which he is 
* bound to do, as well by the precepts of religion as 


£ the laws, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter.” But all ſuſ- 


picion of crime is removed, if the Cæſarean operation 
is performed upon the corps, with the ſame caution 
as upon a living woman: for then the wound could 
not be conſidered as mortal, nothing being more cer- 
tain, than that women have recovered after having 
undergone this operation, as will appear in the ſequel. 
The | ſenate of Venicex, wiſely commanded, that 
care ſhould be taken of this; that the abdomen ſhould 
not be cut croſs-wiſe, as is uſual in the diſſection of a 
corps, but that it ſhould be cut as in a living body, 
which undergoes the Cæſgſarean operation. It was 
likewiſe” ordered by the ſenate, that the college of 


. phyſicians ſhould give in to the magiſtrate, the 


names of thoſe who were thought moſt capable of per- 
forming this operation. It required, at the ſame 
time, that a liſt of theſe names ſhould be expoſed to 


the eyes of every one, in every apothecary's ſhop, 


that the inhabitants of Venice might know with cer- 
tainty, whom they ſhould have recourſe to in theſe 
melancholy caſes ; this advantage would likewiſe fol- 
low from it, that chirurgeons would perform the Cæ- 
ſarean operation with greater courage and dexterity 
upon the living, for having often performed it upon 


the dead; and what ſome of the moſt eminent man- 


widwives have often wiſhed would come to pals ; 
N 44 


* Inflit, chirurg, Tom, II, ſect. 5. chap. 113. pag. 758. in 
nos, - | 


* 
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upon opening the body, the errors committed by 
operators would be diſcovered, whether owing to 
their ignorance or their raſhneſs, and they might be 
puniſhed according to their deſerts if thoſe faults 
could be diſcovered, which muſt otherwiſe for ever 
be concealed. | | 
Me come now to treat of performing the Cæſarean 
operation upon living women, with a view of pre- 
ſerving the life both of mother and child. For 
though many obſervations ſufficiently evince that this 
has been attempted with fucceſs, no man of ſkill can 
look upon the Cæſarean operation as free from dan- 
ger. The abdomen and the pregnant womb itſelf, 
turgid with its veſſels, dilated and full of blood, muſt 
have a large inciſion made in them. It is not ſtrange 
that this operation ſnould excite horror, not only in 
the women who are to undergo it, but like wiſe in the 
phyſicians and the ſurgeons who are to perform it. 
And as it is not always attended with ſucceſs, many 
have condemned it altogether, as cruel and uſeleſs. 
Add to this, that as both the woman in labour, and 
the by-ſtanders ſeldom conſent to this operation till 
the ſtrength of the former begins to fail, then, 
death, if it follows, is aſcribed to the operation 
which might have been ſucceſsful if undertaken 
ſooner. Pareus indeed acknowledges, that he has 
heard of the Cæſarean operation's being performed 
with ſucceſs, but he could never bring himſelf to be- 
lieve that it has been performed with ſafety to the 
mother; for which reaſon he concludes, Id curationis 
genus quod periculi & deſperationis plenum eſt, nunquam 
uſurpandum eſſe : That that method of cure ſhould 


« be always avoided as extremely dangerous.” In 


like manner, Mawriceau * loudly idveighs againſt the 
Cæſarean operation, which he deglares ſhould never 
be attempted on a living woman, being almoſt infal- 
libly mortal, and of ſuch a nature, that a woman can 


hardly 


Lib. de generat. cap. 31. ſpach. gynaec. pag. 422. 
2 Lib. 2, chap. 32. pag. 352, & ſeq, 
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hardly ſurvive it but by a miracle; nay, he goes ſo 
far as to make it a doubt whether any woman ever 
was cured by it. He cenſures all the ſtories that have 
been told of the Cæſarean's operation's being per- 
formed without hurting the mother, as falſehoods 
and impious frauds,- and inveighs moſt bitterly 
againſt Rouſſetus. There is a little treatiſe extant 
upon the ſame ſubject *, in which the author, a man 
very well ſkilled in midwifery, declares that he had 
never undertaken the Cæſarean operation, and never 


Intended to undertake it, till he. had read of ſome one 


who had performed it with ſucceſs, by whoſe method 
of proceeding he might be directed 
That excellent ſurgeon De e treating of 
the Cæſarean operation, confeſſes, that if the diſad- 
vantageous ſtructure of the bones of the pelvis did 
not leave ſufficient room for the fœtus to come out, 
then there remained nothing but to chuſe between 
having recourſe to the Cæſarean operation, and let - 
ting both the mother and the fœtus periſn. He ac- 
knowledges, . that if ſuch a caſe ſhould fall in his 
way, after adviſing with men of ſkill, he would 
without heſitation, undertake the operation, and 
perform it with the utmoſt care He ſays, that he 
takes this operation to be as poſſible as many other 
difficult operations, and that its being undertaken ſo 
late, and not till the woman in labour is in the ut- 
moſt extremity, is the reaſon of its ſo ſedom ſucceed- 
ing. He however condemns the raſhneſs of thoſe 
who have recourſe to it in other caſes of diffi- 
cult delivery, being firmly perſuaded that, except 
where the vicious ſtructure of the bones of the pelvis 
prevents the paſſage of the fœtus; in all other caſes 
of difficult delivery, the midwives right hand may 
give the patient relief. He then relates the caſe of a 
woman who had been three days in labour, whilſt 
the arm of the dead foetus hung out of the orifice of 
| . the 
peu pratique des accouchm. liv. 2. chap. 2. pag. 316, &c. 
> Liv, 4. chap. 12. pag. 521. & ſeq. e 
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the womb, The woman herſelf eagerly deſired that 
a hole might be made in the abdomen, and the foetus 
taken out, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the midwife and 
ſurgeon, when they were for thruſting their hands 
into the vagina, in order to examine how matters 
ſtood ; nor could any advice, nor the horrid appara- 
tus of inſtruments, neceſſary in this operation, make 
her alter her fixed reſolution. 

Under pretext of proceeding to the Cæſarean ope- 

ration, he ordered her to be held faſt, and having 
plunged his hand into her womb, he ſeized the foetus, 
and in a moment of time, drew it out entire, though 
quite rotten ; thus did he preſerve her, as it were, 
againſt her will. 
But I was greatly ſurpriſed that the ſame author e, 
at the end of the ſame chapter, after ſaying that he 
would undertake the Cæſarean operation without he- 
ſitation, in a caſe of neceſſity, ſhould expreſs himſelf 
as follows: Metus ne approbarem crudelem hanc opera- 
tionem, & animos adderem aliis chirurgis, ut illam ten- 
tarent, ad exemplum Ruleau, facit ut proteſter, me, licet, 
verſarer in tali caſu, ubi crederem illam abſo;ute neceſſa- 
riam eſſe, ſimulque adejſe optimam ſpem felicis ſurceſſus, 
tamen nunguam illam tentaturum: The fear of ſeem- 
< ing to approve this cruel operation, and encoura- 
ging Ger frgeon to attempt it after Ruleau's 
« example, makes me proteſt, that though a caſe 
« ſhould occur, in which the Cæſarean operation 
* ſhould ſeem to be neceſſary; and though there 
© ſhould be good hopes of its being ſucceſsful, I 
* ſhould never be prevailed upon to attempt it.” It 
appears to be a much more cruel operation, when he, 
on the fifth day, with a knife, cut the head of a child 
which ſtuck without motion in a narrow pals of the 
pelvis ; and then having thruſt his hand into the ca- 
a drew out the child {till moving. 

t is now known by a variety of experiments, that 


the Cæſarean operation has been performed, and yet 
Vor. XIV. G the 
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the mother has lived and born children afterwards. 
In ſect. 170. 3. where we treated of mortal wounds, 
two caſes were related of the Ceſarean operation's be- 
ing performed with ſucceſs, in one of which, the 
midwife brought out the foetus after having cut open 
the womb. Many more obſervations have been col- 
leeds, which ſhew that the Cæſarean operation has 
ſometimes been performed with ſucceſs, but it would 

be tedious to cite them in this place. | 
All authors are agreed notwithſtanding that this 
operation is dangerous, and that recourſe ſhould be 
had to it, only when the patient cannot otherwiſe be 
freed from her burthen. For if we examine the hiſ- 
tory of Cæſarean operations, we ſhall find that re- 
courſe has been ſometimes had to them when there 
were other methods of cure, which might have been 
uſed with confidence. Thus we read, that on ac- 
count of an obſtruction of the pudenda, the abdpmen 
of a woman with child has been cut, that the foetus 
might be taken out; but it cannot be denied, that 
this obſtruction would have been with more ſafety re- 
moved by a penknife, as appears from what has been 
ſaid above: recourſe has been had to the ſame opera- 
tion, -when the child bent double, has come out with 
its poſteriors foremoſt, yet it is well known that the 
Kkilful- in midwifery, never looked upon this as a 
cauſe of difficult delivery, as it is very common for 
the foetus to come out in that manner with great eaſe. 
We read of many cafes of women, who having un- 
dergone the Cæſarean operation, have been often 
happily delivered afterwards; in theſe the pelvis 
could by no means be found fault with for its vicious 
ſtructure, which is by no means mended by this ope- 
ration. We read of others who have often under- 
gone it, and who could not bring forth without it: 
in theſe the pelvis was doubtleſs too narrow to give 
| ge 
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paſſage to an adult foetus. As long as in the popu- 
lous city of Amſierdam, Roonbuys's lever was known 
to but few, they only knew how to diſengage the 
head of the fœtus when wedged in the narrow paſſes 
of the womb ; others being never, or very rarely ſuc-, 
ceſsful in this operation, and that only in the caſe of a 
dead child. Theretore as the art of midwifery has 
been improved, with admirable diſcoveries by Roan- 
huys, Levret and others, we may hope that there will 
but ſeldom be occaſion for the Ceſarean operation; 
eſpecially if a ſalutary law be made to prevent wo- 
men, ignorant of the art, from doing the office of a 
midwife; for theſe by their want of ſkill, often 
change a natural delivery into a very difficult one. 
Recourſe therefore ſhould be had to the Ceſarean 
operation, when it is evident that delivery cannot he 
effected without it: according to Levret e, this pro- 
ceeds from the too great narrowneſs of the pelvis, 
ſo great a narrownels as to prevent the man- mid wife 
from getting his hand into the cavity of the pelvis, or 
at leaſt ſo great as to make him unable to pull the 
child out by the foot when he has got hold of it. 
But if, the womb being burſt, as was {aid before, 
the whole body of the child ſhould cling to the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, then delivery is impoſſible, 
and there remains nothing farther to be done, but to 
proceed to the Cæſarean operation; but if we conſi - 
der the terrible ſymptoms that generally attend a 
rupture of the womb; as for example, a fainting, a 
ghaſtly paleneſs, a coldneſs in the extremities, a weak 
pon and a cold ſweat, which is often quickly fol- 
owed by death ; who will venture to attempt ſuch an 
operation in ſo dreadful a ſtate ? yet it ſhould be un- 
dertaken immediately, in order to be ſucceſsful, 
Will the woman in labour, the parents or the by- 
ſtanders, be willing to give ear to deſperate advice 
upon ſuch an occaſion z or will any ſurgeon be ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as to undertake the operation. The ad- 
G 2 mirable 
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mirable Levret f, has with good reaſon ſtarted all 
theſe difficulties, 

With regard' to thoſe feetuss which are fontied 
without the womb, in the ovarium (the female teſti- 
cle) or in the Fallopian tubes, Cc. we ſhall ſpeak of 
them hereafter; it is evident they cannot be got out 
by the method uſed in natural deliveries, for which 
reaſon, the Cæſarean operation is neceſſary here like- 
wiſe. But, as is juſtly obſerved by Levret e, before ſo 
dangerous an'operation be undertaken, it ſhould be 
known with certainty, that the fœtus is not in the 
womb, but without it. But the diagnoſtic ſymp- 
toms which afford a full certainty of this, have not 
been hitherto diftovered. | , 

For though the pelvis muſt be of a proper * to 
give paſſage to the head, that the fœtus may come 
into the world, the delivery may become very diffi- 
cult, though the pelvis be well conditioned, if the 
head of the foetus be of an uncommon magnitude 
and if it ſhould be of ſuch a ſize as to make its paſſing 
impoſſible, the Cæſarean operation alone could give 
relief h, eſpecially if there ſhould be any danger of a 
rupture of the womb from the kicking of the fœtus, 
whilſt it ſticks in theſe narrow paſſes. But as it is 


known from many obſervations, that even the large 


heads of robuſt children, have been preſſed out gra- 
dually, or pulled out by pincers, or the lever of Roon- 
buys, ſince the bones of the foetus can not only give 
way, but riſe one above the other; when it is more- 
over clear from what has been ſaid before, that in the 
moſt difficult delivery, the bones of the pelvis recede 
from each other, and make the paſſage wider; it 
does not ſeem eaſy to have a perfect certainty of the 
impoſſibility of the fœtus coming out, which how- 
ever ſhould be had before ſo dangerous an operation 
as the Cæſarean ſhould be undertaken. It is known 
with — that een afflicted with a hydroce- 

phalon, 


L Art des accouch. ſect. 653. pag. 97. © Ibid. pag. 108. 
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phalon, have not only been born alive, but have 
ived for ſeveral months i. 1: have ſometimes ſeen 
ſuch, and been furpriſed how they could get through 
the cavity of the pelvis. It is true indeed, the bones 
of the {kull are generally very flexible in a hydroce- 
phalon, and the whole head can be the more eaſily 
lengthened and fitted for paſſage. The reader may 
have recourſe to what has been ſaid upon this ſub- 
ject 1a ſect. 1217. Ye 
Rouſſetus k has wrote upon the method of perform- 
ing the Cæſarean operation, which treatiſe being writ- 
ten in French, is not eaſily to be met with; but Caſparus 
Baubinus has tranſlated it into Latin, and it is to be 
found in the collection of the Gænicii All particulars 
relating to the Cæſarean delivery are found collected in 
Caleb and Heiſter'. To theſe we may add what is to be 
found in Levret * concerning the Cæſarean operation. 


s ECT. MCCCXVII. 


TNIFFICULT delivery happens through 
the fault of the child when it is without 
motion, dead or placed in ſuch a manner, as to 


cloſe the paſſage againſt itſelf, 


We are now to conſider thoſe cauſes of difficu't 
delivery, which proceed not from the mother, . but 
the child itlelf, . 
It appeared above, that the principal force by 
which the child 1s driven out, ſprings from the ſtrong 
power of attraction with which the womb is endued, 
and the powerful efforts of the lying-in woman to- 
wards the latter end of her labour : the foetus does 
not ſeem to contribute much by its ſtrength, ex- 
cepting that by the motion of its limbs, it irritates 
the womb, and makes it contract itſelf ſtill more, 

1 e 8 It 
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It is evident, from daily experience, that even dead 
fœtus's may be forced out without much pain. 

But the diſadvantageous ſituation of the foetus in 
the womb is often the cauſe of difficult delivery: 
the ſituation of the fœtus at the time of delivery, is 
looked upon as natural, when the top of the head 
with the orifice of the womb, dilating by inſenſible 
degrees, hangs over the vagina, ſo that the face 
looks towards the os ſacrum of the mother, the oc- 
ciput towards the bones of the pubis, the arms are 
fixed to the ſides, and the feet elevated. The foetus 
had not ſuch a ſituation all along, but acquired it du- 
ring the laſt months of pregnancy, ſometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later. For before the head does not cling 
below, but above ®. When the head rolls down- 
ward, the foetus is then ſaid to turn; in many, this 
happens about the eighth month, in ſome. when they 
are upon the point of being delivered. Hence Hippo- 
crates tells us”, Puer autem ubi circumguaque mem- 
brane diſrupte ſunt, ſiguidem ſuo momento in caput in- 
clinet, mulier facile parit. | 

Quod fi in latus tranſoerſus aut in pedes prodeat (id 
enim ſæpius contingit, fi illuc momentum vergat, vel 
propter uteri amplitudinem vel ſi mulier in ipſo partus 
dolore primum non quieverit; fi fic inquam prodeat diffi- 
culter pariet mulier. Fam vero ex his plurime vel ipſi 
- fetus vel una etiam cum ſuis fetibus matres perierunt : 
© But if the child when the membranes are broken 
< on every ſide, by its own weight, leans on its head, 
& the woman will be delivered with eaſe. But if it 
& ſhould come out tranſverſely by its fide or by its 
&« feet, for that often happens if the weight ſhould 
&: lean to that part, either on account of the ſize of 
© the womb, or if the woman has not firſt reſted 
c during the pangs; I ſay, if it ſhould come out in 
& that manner, the woman will be delivered with 
difficulty. From theſe cauſes, many women and 
cc many 


m Noortwyck de utero gravido, pag. 209. » De natur, 
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many infants, and often both mothers and infants 
e together, have periſhed.” In another place , he 
pronounces delivery to be in like manner difficult, if 
the foetus ſhould lie tranſverſely in the womb, or 
come out by its feet : he ſpeaks of its coming out by 
the head as a great advantage : his words are theſe, 
Ut enim fi quis in lecythum anguſtæ oris olive nucleum 
immittat, hunc tranſverſarium educere non facile eſt; fic 
ſane mulieri eſt gravis affectio, ubi fetus tranſverſarius 
fuerit; etenim ipſum exire perarduum : grave vero etiam 
eſt, fs in pedes prodierit et plerumque aut matres aut pu- 
elli aut ambo, pereunt. Eft autem et ha: magna cauſa 
cur non facile exeat; fi mortuus aut fideratus aut dupli- 
catus fuerit : * For as when a perſon puts an olive- 
« kernel into a narrow-mouthed phial, it is not eaſy 
« to bring it out tranſverſely ; in like manner, a wo- 
« man is in a bad ſituation when the foetus is tranſ- 
c verſe; it is a hard matter for the foetus to get out: 
&« jt is bad likewife if it ſhould come out by % feet; 
« for in this caſe, either the mother, the child, or 
both periſh, There is alſo another cauſe which 
c renders its coming out difficult; namely its being 
6 dead or benumbed, or doubled. 

It is now generally acknowledged, that the tranſ- 
verſe poſition of the fœtus in the womb, is a cauſe of 
difficult delivery; but if it comes out by the feet, 
the midwives almoſt look upon the delivery as natural 
and eaſy ; and they are often ſucceſsful even in diffi- 
cult deliveries and when the poſition of the child is 
diſadvantageous, if they can but take hold of its feet, 
and ſo pull it out of the womb, Nor is the delivery 
conſidered as very difficult, if the doubled child 
comes out by its poſteriors, provided it is not too 
brawny. | 

The fœtus in the mother's womb is capable of 
motion, and as long as it is not fixed in the cavity of 
the pelvis,” either by the head or any other part, it 
| Ee) oh G 4 . may 

o De mulier morb, lib. 1, chap, 31. charter. Tom. VII. 
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may offer ſometimes one part of the body, ſometimes 
another to the fingers of the man-widwife, This has 
been remarked by Deventer ?, and he gives us to un- 
derſtand, that ſuch moving fœtus's ſeldom come 
forth properly turned, but generally lie tranſverſe in 
the womb; and then the humours being gathered, 
either nothing at all is felt, or ſometimes the dif- 
ferent parts of the fœtus ſucceſſively, the hands, the 
feet, the back, &c. La Motte 4 was called to a 
woman in labour, who thought the time of delivery 
Juſt at hand; he found the mouth of the womb. di- 
lated to the ſize of an imperial piece; the pains were 
Increaſed, the humours were gathered, and he could 
eaſily touch the head of the child with his hands; he 
was therefore of opinion that delivery would ſoon fol- 
low; but the pains ceaſed, and the ſame day in the 
evening, returned with great violence; the mouth 
of the womb ſeemed to be greatly dilated, and the 
membranes which contained the humaurs, ſeemed to 
be upon the point of burſting. The pains ceaſed 
again, and for thirty-five days ſhe was tolerably 
well; ſhe then begun to bring forth again; but the 
head of the foetus could no longer be felt, nor any other 
E and the humours having burſt through the vio- 
ence of the pains, and La Motte having without 
difficulty, got in his whole hand as far as the wriſt, 
at laſt came to the, foot and the hand of a very 
brawny and ſtrong foetus, and brought it out by the 
feet, not without difficulty, on account of its bulk. 
Hence he juſtly concludes, that fœtus's do not con- 
tinue in the fame poſture, even after they have 
changed their antient poſition by the ſinking down 
of the head. | | 
We read in ſcripture ” concerning Thamar, who 
was pregnant with twins, that, The one put out 
« his hand; and the midwife took and bound upon 
his hand a ſcarlet thread, ſaying, this came out 
| « firſt, 
v» Nov, lum. obſtetric. cap. 40. pag. 176. q Traite des 
accouchm. liv. 4. obſerv. 374, 570. r Geneſ. cap. 38, 
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« firſt. And it came to pals, as he drew back his 
« hand, that behold, his brother came out; and ſhe 
« ſaid, how haſt thou broken forth? this breach be 
« upon thee : therefore his name was called Pharez. 
« And afterwards came out his brother that had the 
& ſcarlet thread upon his hand; and his name was 
« called Zarah.” But the fact is, that of twins, each 


ſticks to its peculiar membrane of the amnion, and. 


that they are rolled up in the chorion which is com- 
mon to both; but it ſeems to be far from impoſſible 
that the amnion may be broke in the womb by the 
motion of twins, eſpecially during the pains of deli- 
very, and then the twins may ſtick to the fame mem- 
brane. Moreover, the celebrated Mery* ſhewed the 
royal academy of ſciences, twins who were wrapped 
up in the ſame membrane? Medical hiſtory affords 
us numerous inſtances of fœtus's grown together, 
who ſhould certainly have dwelt in the ſame hollow 
membrane ; beſides we find that many maſters in the 
art of midwifery, have laid down cautions to be ob- 
ſerved in the turning of fœtus's when they are to 
be pulled out by the feet, leſt the ſeveral feet of the 
twins ſhould be taken and pulled together, and the 
delivery inſtead of difficult, rendered impoſſible, 
What we read of in ſacred hiſtory is hereby con- 
firmed, | | 
But when the fœtus is placed without the womb, 
then delivery can never be effected by the uſual me- 
thod. It has been obſerved above, that in a difficult 
delivery, the foetus ſometimes ſinks into the abdo- 
men of the mother, the womb being burſt, But ex- 
perience ſhews, that fœtus's have ſometimes been 
conceived without the womb, in the Fallopian tubes 
and in the ovarium, and that in thoſe places, it has 
grown to the uſual bulk. A woman was fix times 
happily brought to bed, and becoming pregnant the 
ſeventh time, was very well for ſix months; but in 
the beginning of the ſeventh month, ſhe ſuffered a 
| violent 
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violent hæmorrhage of the womb : not long after a 
yellow, fcetid ichor run out, and ſhe began to feel a 
troubleſome pricking in the vagina; ſome bones of 
the foetus were extracted by the ſurgeon, and after- 
wards more: but ſtill the ſkull was found by the 
touch to be entire, nor did there ſeem to be any 
hopes of its coming out by the opening obſerved in 
the lateral part of the vagina, unleſs the coheſion was 
diſſolved by the rotting of the bones. Recourſe was 
had to many remedies 1n vain, and the wretch, worn 
and deſtroyed by purging, vomiting, and various 
ſufferings, died. The corps being diſſected with 
art, it appeared that the Fallopian tube on the right 
fide being ſwelled to a fac, contained the remaining 
bones of the foetus ; the womb was found whole and 
in good condition *. We are informed likewiſe that 
It is not very uncommon for fœtus's to be conceived 
and to grow without the womb®; we likewiſe meet 
there an extraordinary caſe of a foetus found not in 
the cavity of the Fallopian tube, but in a ſac formed 
by the external membrane of the tube : near the na- 
vel ſtring there grew a tumour which oozed forth a 
ſerous matter; this being diſſected, the foetus was 
taken out, but it was then half rotten. The un- 
happy patient could however by no art be ſaved, but 
died on the eleventh day after the diſſection of the 
tumour. It was remarked, however, that ſhe had 
no milk in her breaſts during the whole time of 
pregnancy, Many examples of the ſame nature are 
to be met with*, _ | 3 

But we read that a fœtus was once formed in 
the ovarium itſelf, which being broken by its increaſe, 
was found in that condition, with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of blood poured out into the abdomen, the Fal- 
lopian tubes and the womb being entire v. 


| | It 

Anton. Benevoli diſfertat. & 104 & ſeq. v Academ. de 
ſcienc. 1714. hiſt. pag. 29. x- Ibid: 1721, hift. pag. 27. 
& 1748. in 4 memoir. pag. 108, & ſeq. | 7 Philoſoph. 
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It is obvious that ſuch fœtus's conceived without 
the womb, can be brought out only by the Cæſarean 
operation. But the diagnoſtic - ſymptoms of ſuch a 
caſe are not eaſily to be had ; yet no wiſe man will 
adviſe this operation, or undertake it without being 
abſolutely certain that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
So that this is diſcovered in the corps of the dead mo- 
ther, or an abſceſs being grown in ſeveral parts, and 
then opened, the whole foetus or the bones of the 
rotten fœtus looſened from each other, are brought 
out; many caſes of this nature occur in medical 
hiſtory. , 


8 ECT. MCCCXVIII. 


THE child is known to be dead if it be 
motionleſs; if the umbilical arteries are 
perceived to be at reſt in the navel-ſtring, ef] 
cially near the body of the child; if fœtid ex- 
cretions are voided ; if the weight be conſi- 
derable ; if there be a teneſmus in the caſe; a 
ſyncope ; if the hair ſtand on end; if the breath 
ſtink, the colour be livid ; if the patient does 
not bring forth long after the humours are run 
off; if the epidermis quickly ſeparates from the 
ſkin; if the ſkin of the fœtus be flaccid, eaſily 
ſeparated ; if the bones be ſoft and eaſily moved. 


We come now to treat of the ſymptoms by which 
the foetus may be known to be dead, Before this 
can be known, the phyſician who attends at a diffi- 
cult delivery ſhould think of preſerving both the mo- 
ther and the child; but when the foetus is dead, it 
may be treated roughly, and the mother's ſafety 
alone, attended to. All ſymptoms therefore are 
to be duly weighed, and it is to be carefully conſi - 
dered what degree of certainty they have. 
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If it be motionleſs.] Though it is certain that the 
fœtus moves itſelf in the womb, there here occurs a 
great diverſity not only in different women, but in 
the ſame woman: I have known many matrons who 
have thought that they would be delivered of a 
dead child, or at leaſt of a very weak one, when 
they could ſcarce feel any motion, and yet a brawny 
vigorous child was born. Pregnant women are great- 
ly uneaſy, if after having felt frequent and violent 
motions before, they at the time of delivery feel 
ſcarce any. But if in a difficult delivery, when the 
humours have guſhed out, the womb ſhould contract 
itſelf very much, and fold the body of the child very 
cloſely, ſcarce any motion will be perceived : the 
child, by being thus narrowly confined, may be ren- 
dered dull and heavy, or may be ſeized with a faint- 
ing fit, Sc. whence it is evident that this ſymptom 
alone is doubtful. | | x 
If the umbilical arteries, &c.] In natural deli- 
very, when the head. of the child gradually dilates 
the orifice of the womb having forced the humours 
forward, and fills the mouth of the womb with the 
burſt humours, the navel-ſtring cannot be touched : 
ſo that this ſymptom would chiefly have place, whilſt 
the navel-ſtring comes out, together with the head 
or ſome limb of the foetus, or even when it ſlips out 
alone; which generally happens whilſt the child lies 
tranſverſely in the womb. Then if no pulſe of the 
_ arteries be felt in the navel-ſtring, it may be juſtly 
concluded that the child is in the moſt imminent 
danger; yet its death cannot be inferred with cer - 
tainty, even from this ſymptom, as the foetus might 
languiſh, and yet afterwards come to itſelf ; thus 
frequent obſervations ſhew, that children, who upon 
turning have been dragged out by the feet, may live, 
though no motion of the arteries; be any longer per- 
ceived in the navel-ſtring which had fallen out. 
If fœtid excretions are voided.] No one can deny 
that ſtinking excretions prove a cotruption begun, 
| or 
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fol this reaſon it is a bad ſymptom, but it does not 
alwyys prove the foetus to be dead: for they may: 
ſpring from another cauſe ; wherefore it has. been 
juſtly obſerved by Manning bam *, Uteri excretiones fæ- 
tide: non ſemper infantem mortuum indicant, quum à 
grumis ſanguinis diutius retentis corruptis eri poſfint : 
« That the fœtid excretions of the womb do not 
« always ſhew the foetus to be dead, as this may be 
« occaſioned by the clotted and corrupt blood being 
% too long retained in the womb.” For if blood 
ſhould run out of the. opened veſſels of the chorion 
or the placenta, and yet ſhould not flow freely thro? 
the mouth of the womb, what is left of it will grow 
clotted, and will ſoon rot when approached by the 
air: this is likewiſe obſerved after delivery, whilſt 
clotted blood which has been collected in the womb, 
and ſometimes in the vagina, comes out with a very 
noiſome ſtench. . It has morever been admirably ob- 
ſerved by Mauriceau *, that 1t ſometimes happens 
that of twins one dies and rots, whilſt the other is 
alive and well. He aſſures us that he was witneſs 
of ſuch a caſe in the wife of a counſellor, who ſaid 
that ſhe felt the motion of a living foetus, whilſt the 
midwife who fat by her affirmed it to be dead and rot- 

ten : they both ſpoke the truth:; for the firſt of the 
twins that came out was dead, and became a maſs of 
corruption, the other was alive and vigorous : but a 
ſtink is ſmelt if the foetus voids its excrements whilſt 
ſtill in the womb. Mauriceau * moreover inveighs 
ſeverely againſt thoſe who look upon: the excretion 
of the fœtus's filth as an infallible ſign of its death; 
which is altogether falſe, as this often happens when 
the fœtus comes out by its poſteriors, and often too 
© when the child, on account of its diſadvantageous poſi- 
tion, ſhould be turned in the womb, that the man- mid- 
5 | wife . 
2 Art obſtetric. compend. pag. 23. © * 


| 
2 Traite des malad. des femm. groſſ. Tom. 1. hv, 2. chap. 12. | 
pag. 277. Þ Ibid. 278, 279. | 
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wife might have it in his power to draw it out by the 
If the weight be conſiderable.] This ſymptom 
chiefly takes place when the child has been dead 
ſometime before delivery: for if the woman with 
child has for ſome days perceived no fort of motion 
of the foetus, and at laſt perceives it when ſhe turns 
to one ſide or the other; and if the unwieldy weight 
rolls this way or that, there is then ſufficient reaſon 
to infer the death of the fœtus. However, if the 
foetus had already entered the cavity of the pelvis, 
and ſhould die whilſt ſticking there, it is evident 
that this ſymptom does not then take place, as the 
fœtus in ſuch a caſe could not change its ſituation ; 
eſpecially if the womb ſhould contract itſelf, the hu- 
mours having flowed out. Hippocrates took particu- 
lar notice of this ©, Quum mortuus fatus fuerit, tum 
aliis fignis conjicere licet, tum etiam jubere oportet, ut 
modo quidem in dexterum latus jaceat modo etiam in fini- 
rum convertatur. Dilabitur enim fatus in utero, quo- 
cumgue ſe vertat mulier, velut ſaxum aut aliud quid- 


 piam fi mortuus fuerit; & pectinem frigidum mulier ha- 


bet, quod fi vivat, petien calidus eft & totus quidem ven- 
ter cum reliquo corpore decidit, nibilgue in eo abſque re- 
liguo corpore dilabitur: With regard to the time of 
the fœtus's death, it may be conjectured from 
* other ſymptoms, and the phyſician ſhould more- 
over order the patient ſometimes to lie upon her 
« right ſide, ſometimes to turn to the left. For if 
„ the fœtus was dead, it would roll about in the 
% womb like a ſtone, which ever way the woman 
« ſhould happen to turn herſelf, and the hair about 
4 the privy parts would be cold. When the fœtus is 
cc alive, the hair about the privy parts is warm, and no- 
thing falls in the belly except the whole fall together.“ 

If there be a teneſmus in the caſe, &c,] The liv- 
ing mother, even unknown to herſelf, ſometimes 


makes an effort to drive out the body which is hurt- 
| ful 


© De ſuperfeetatione, cap. 4. Charter, Tom. 7, pag. 862, 863. 
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ful to her. This teneſmus is not however always ob- 
ſerved : the patient is often obſerved to faint, and her 
hair to ſtand on end; and if the dead foetus ſhould 
begin to rot in the womb, then a ſtink is ſmelt; 
but a particular change may be remarked in the face 
of the pregnant woman when ſhe carries a dead fœ- 
tus: ſhe looks pale and livid ; her lips in particular 
are of a livid hue; there is an expreſſion of ſadneſs 
in her eyes, nor do they ſhine with their wonted 
brightneſs, though the pregnant woman ſhould be 
ignorant of her melancholy condition. A remark- 
able inſtance of this I obſerved in the noble matron, 
of whom mention has been made in Sect. 1306. 
who was twice delivered of a dead child, whoſe na- 
vel-ſtring was tied into a knot in the womb : her 
b Rig appeared fad, though ſhe told the 
ſtanders-by that ſhe was in good ſpirits. In two days 
her breaſts fell; ſhe afterwards began to languiſh, 
and to be ſeized with a ſlight fever; and this con- 
tinued till the dead foetus was taken out. Thus this 
lady looked as pale at the approaching death of the 
child ſhe bore in her womb, as the willows with 
which gardiners prop weak trees, in the beautiful 
deſcription of Vanierius d: | | 


Ut mors ceca rapit ſepe optima queque, ſalignum 
Exſtiuctis tilia atque ulmo Sn truncum 
Fundere pallentes vicino funere ramos. 


If the patient does not bring forth long after the 
humours are run off.] In that caſe the fœtus ſticks 
in paſſages extremely narrow, and is ftrongly com- 
preſſed by the contracted womb, whereas it before 
ſwam in the amnion's fluid, and was free from all 
preflure. It is then univerſally acknowledged that 
the fœtus is in danger of death; but this ſymptom is 
by no means infallible, as many obſervations fhew 

4 Prad. ruſtic. 
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that fœtus's have for ſeveral days ſtuck in theſe paſ- 
fes, and yet come out alive at laſt, | 
If the epidermis, Sc.] In Set. 427, and 429. 
where we treated of the gangrene and mortification, 
it was obſerved, that whilſt part of the body tends 
to death, the epidermis, ſeparated from the ſkin, is 
puffed into bubbles, full of a watery humour. Skil- 
ful anatomiſts know, that when putrefaction is begun 
in the body, the epidermis is eaſily ſeparated from 
the parts beneath; which artifice they often make 
uſe. of, in order to examine and demonſtrate the 
ſtructure of the epidermis. Hence it is evident that 
this ſymptom is of great conſequence when the death 
of the foetus is in queſtion. | 
Much more, if the ſkin of the foetus is flaccid and 
eaſily ſeparated, For a ſoftneſs, a flaccidity which 
does not. reſiſt the touch, be it in what part of the 
body it will, is reckoned amongſt the ſymptoms of 
a formed gangrene (ſee Sect. 427. 4) but if to this 
be added a ſkin eaſily ſeparated (ſee Sect. 429. 4) it 
is not looked upon merely. as an indication of gan- 
græne or death begun, but of mortification or death 
compleat. If in a difficult delivery a child ſhould 
for a long time ſtick with its head foremoſt in the 
orifice of the womb, then that part of the head 
which anſwers to the opening of the orifice of the 
womb, is raiſed into a tumour in caſe it lives: but 
when there is no ſuch tumour in the caſe, or when 
after riſing it immediately ſinks and grows flaccid, 
the midwives generally deſpair of the life of the fœ- 
tus: Si caput infantis in exitu bereat, cum non fit tume- 
faftum,. eft, cur mortuum credas: If the head of the 
<« infant ſhould ſtick in coming out, without being 
« ſwelled, there is reaſon to think it is dead e.“ 
If the bones be ſoft and eaſily moved.] This is 
to be underſtood of the bones of the fœtus's head: 
for it is well known that the ſkull of a child juſt born 
is in part nothing but membrane, As long as that 
; mem- 
* Manningham, art. obſt, compend, pag. 23. 
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membraneous part is ſtretched by the encephalon 
contained in it, the head reſiſts: but when all parts 
ſink after death, the membranes ſubſide, the bony 
parts of the ſkull in the fœtus move to and fro, and 
eaſily approach each other; for which reaſon this too 
is looked upon as a bad ſymptom. Whence it hap- 
pens that the fœtus being dead, and the bones ſoft, 
the head paſſes with the greater eaſe; but a difficult 


delivery is not always rendered eaſy thereby: infan- 


tis mortui caput, e corruptione emollitum non æque ac vidi 
exitum humeris in partu conciliat: * For the head of a 
dead child being becomedott by being reduced tocor- 
eruption, does not, like that of a living child, help out 
<« theſhoulders*.” Thus it often happens that midwives 
inſtriving to-bring out the child by the head, pull it off, 
and when it is left in the womb, it is not eaſily got out: 

As it is evident from what has been ſaid, that all 


theſe ſymptoms do not afford a full certainty of the 


death of the foetus, it follows that great caution is 


required, left a living foetus ſhould be treated as a 
dead one. In Hippecrates'we read of a woman s who 


in the fourth month of her pregnancy, ſwelling with 


an anaſarca all over her body, was at the ſame time 


troubled with ſo terrible an aſthma, Ut decumbere non 


paſſet, ſed ſigua ſomni incideret opinio, cum ſedendo ca- 


peret. here fine febre erat, fatuſque ex longo intervallo 


non movebatur, ac veluti ad corruptionem tendebat': 


<< That ſhe. could not lie down, but whenever ſhe 


had any diſpoſition to ſleep, ſlept fitting.” She 
« was, generally ſpeaking, free from a fever, and 
the fœtus for a long time did not move, but as it 
« were had a tendency to corruption.” This aſthma 
laſted for the ſpace of two months; ſhe afterwards 
grew better by the uſe of beans tempered with ho- 
ney, an electuary of honey and Zthiopian *'cummin 
taken in wine. Afterwards: having by the cough 
thrown up much mellow, pituitous, and white mat- 
ter, the difficulty of' breathing ceaſed, and ſhe was 


R H delivered 


f Ibid. 8 Epidemic. 7. zgrot. 11. Charter. Tom. g. pag. 357. 
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delivered of a girl. Now, as there is no mention 
made either of abortion or a dead child, it ſeems 
highly probable that ſhe brought forth a living girl, 
though the motion of the fœtus was not felt in the 
womb, and the mother was afflicted with ſo ſevere 
a diſorder. Unſkilful phyſicians would have attemp- 
ted to remove the ſtagnation of watery humours by 
violent remedies, and would have neglected the fœ- 
tus. Hippocrates, by uſing mild remedies, eradicat- 
ed the diſorder, and ſaved the child. | 
Some caſes have already been mentioned of living 
 feetus's cruelly torn with hooks, becauſe they were 
thought to be dead. Many caſes of the like nature 
are to be met with-in medical hiſtory. I ſhall alledge 
but one example more, becauſe Deventer himſelf >, 
notwithſtanding all his fkill in midwifery, acknow- 
ledged that ſuch a misfortune befel him. He was 
ſent for to a neighbouring village to attend a woman 
who had been many days in labour, though the 
child was in its natural poſition : in two days time 
neither the midwife nor the mother could perceive 
any motion of the child; they were therefore con- 
vinced that it was dead; and Deventer acknowledges 
that he could form no other concluſion ; being there- 
fore wholly intent upon ſaving the mother, he treated 
the child very roughly; yet it came at laft alive into 
the world, and lived a few days. There were two or 
three lumps on its head, occaſioned by the too grear 
compreſſion it had ſuffered, which gave him particu- 
lar concern. He however adds what follows; Fateor 
bunc errorem totidem inde annis documento mibi et fuiſſe 
et fore poſthac, dum ſpiritus hos regit artus, ne unguam 
infantem ut mortuum trattem, teſtimonio parturientrs aut 
obſtetricis perſuaſus: imo de proprio ſenſu diffido, nibil 
ratum habens, jreter ſupreme capitis cutieule diſſolu- 
' tionem, que quidem ibidem baud facile dilſolvitur, quia 
mediantibus capilllis adbæret; neque infantem ulterins 
fine maximo labore tangere licet: Io, this miſtake 
22 « has. 
D Nov. lum..obſlet. cap. 32. pag. 149, & ſeq. 
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e has been, even after ſo many years, a warning to 
« me, and will continue to be ſo as long as I live; fo 
<« that ] will never ſuffer myſelf to be over-perſuaded, 
either by a woman in labour or a midwite, to treat a 
ts fœtus as dead: nay, I am diffident even of my opi- 
% nion, thinking no ſymptom infallible but the diſ- 
e ſolution of the laſt ſkin of the head, becauſe it 
« ſticks to the intervening hair; nor can the touch 
t proceed any farther without great difficulty.” He 
gives us to underſtand, that thoſe difficult caſes hap- 
pen then chiefly when the head of the fœtus is too 
big, or the pelvis too narrow. But as midwifery has 
received new improvements from new inventions, 
we may have good hopes even in the moſt difficult 
caſes, as is evident from what has been ſaid in ſect 1316. 
He tells us that the ſame difficulty may take place, Si 
propter uterum obliguum infans in meatu, inſtar cubiti in- 
curvati beret : If the child ſticks in its paſſage like 
e the crooked elbow, on account of the obliquity of the 
« womb.” But we ſhall treat of this ſubject in due 
time, Therefore, now that the art of midwifery is 
more compleat and more perfect than ever, we may 
reaſonably admit the concluſion of Deventer, Itius- 
modi igitur infantes, de quibus hic ſermo eſt, ſive vivi 
fre martui, ſola manu obſtetricante, non autem inſtrumen- 
tis vulniſicis, traducendi ſunt; quoniam ægre uti dictum 
eſt, certo cognoſei poteſt, vi ine an emortui, fint : Such 
children as are here ſpoken of, whether living or 
« dead, ſhould be taken out of the womb only by 
<« the hand of the midwife, and not by any inſtru- 
% ment capable of hurting; becauſe, as has been 
e ſaid already, one cannot eaſily be poſitive whether 
<« they are living or dead.“ No one can repent of 
having, in a difficult delivery, treated a dead child 
as though it were alive; but what ſtings of conſci- 
ence, muſt rorment thoſe (perpetuum quatiente animo 
tortore flagellum, the torturing mind forever laſhing 
them) who have raſhly dragged out a living child 
torn and mangled with hooks! Fo | 

| i Nov. lum. obſtet. cap. 32. pag. 1422 
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S ſoon as the fœtus is known to be dead 

(ſee ſect. 1318) it ſhould, for fear of the 

mother's being ſeized with a gangrene, a ſyn- 

cope, or death, be taken out, and that by the 
feet, if poſſible. 


As long as the dead ſœtus clings to the cloſed 
membranes, it is not quickly corrupted; but when 
the membranes are broken, and the humours have 
run out, the air has a free paſſage; and then the fœ- 
tus quickly rots in the warm and humid womb. But 
whilſt the womb is on every ſide contiguous to the 
rotten body, there is danger of its being very much 
injured, and very bad conſequences may follow from 
the putrefaction imbibed. The abdomen of a drown- 
ed animal having burſt in the midſt of fammer, ex- 
haled ſo horrid a ſtink, that I almoſt fainted in paſ- 
ſing by it, though naturally of a good conftitu- 
tion, and at that time in perfect health and the vi- 
gour of youth; we ſhould not therefore be ſurprized 
at a ſyncope's being the conſequence of the rotting 
of a fœtus's body in the womb of a living mother. 
From the putrefaction imbibed, amalignant fever may 
ariſe, which continuing after the dead fœtus is taken 
out, may put an end to the mother's life. Wherefore 
Manning bam * wiſely reminds us, Mulieres que mor- 
tuum & corruptum, infantem edunt febre interim continua 
laborantes, poſt partum, paucis inter paſitis dielus, fere mo- 
riuntur: that women who are delivered of a dead and 
<« corrupt foetus are D ſeized with a continued 
« fever, and die a few days after delivery.” Wherefore 
all are agreed that the dead fœtus ſhould be taken 
out as ſoon as poſſible. Mauriceau obſerves, that 
when the fœtus has been dead for any time, the 
| | pains 
* Art. obſtet. comp. pag. 23. 5 a 

I Traite de malad, de femm. groſſ. &c. li, 2. cap. 30. Tomy 
I, pag. 342, 
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pains ceaſe, or become ſo faint, that they are not 
capable of forcing out the foetus. In that caſe he 
adviſes to excite the efforts to delivery by a ſtrong 
clyſter; and if that ſhould not ſucceed, the dead body 
of the foetus ſhould be pulled out by the hand of the 
midwife, rather than the ecbolic remedies (medicines 
uſed to help delivery in hard labour) above mention- 
ed ſhould be uſed; for as theſe are ſharp and warm, 
and may prove very pernicious or quite trifling, no 
prudent man would place any confidence in them. 
It is now thought the beſt method to pull out the 
dead foetus by the feet, having firſt turned it, if it 
was in a different poſture before; this turning ſhall be 
treared of in the next chapter, But when the head is 
wedged in, it cannot be puſhed back; wherefore 
in this caſe Mauriceau u adviſes to pull it out with 
hooks: this is now happily effected by Levret's pin- 
cers, or Roonbuy's lever, and with much more ſafety 
than by the terrible apparatus of hooks. At the 
ſame time care is taken of the man-midwives repu- 
tation, and malicious midwives prevented from ſay- 
ing, as is very common with them, that he killed 
the child, which he pulled out dead, with hooks. 
What great improvements have been made in this 
article of pulling out dead fœtus's, will appear evi- 
dently from a view of the method recommended by 
Hippocrates ® for this purpoſe. For he ordered the 
hands and ſhoulders to be cut off, the breaſt to be 
cut in two up to the throat, and the ribs to be beat 
down whilſt the foetus remained in the womb. In an- 
other place he directs that the perſon who does the 
office of midwife, ſhould let a nail grow upon the mid- 
dle finger, to break the ſhoulders from the neck, and 
tear up the belly. He then directs to take out the 
guts, and to cruſh the ſoft ribs ; that the body of the 
ſctus being reduced to a heap, may be the more 
IE eaſily 


m Ibid. pag. 344.  ® De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 69. 
Charter. Tom. 7. pag 769, 779. ©® De ſuperfœtatione, cap. 3. 
ibid. pag, 862. % | 
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eaſily pulled out. We meet with directions of a like 
nature, or even ſtill more cruel, in another place v. 
Whilſt the dead fcerus, being taken hold of by the 
feet, is drawn out, it ſometimes happens, eſpecially if 
utrefaction is begun, that the whole trunk of the body 
ing pulled out, the neck is broke off, and the head 
alone left in the womb. In that caſe the mouth of 
the womb generally contracts itſelf over the head 
which remains, and aſcends with it, and that ſo high, 
that the celebrated Simſon 1 informs us, that he has 
ſometimes been obliged to thruſt in his hand the 
length of a foot and more, before he could touch the 
head of the fœtus. When the head is fo far diſtant 
from the privy parts, it would be.dangerous to make 
ule of hooks; and if the bulk of the head ſhould ex- 
ceed the cavity of the pelvis, then by taking it out, 
the ſoft parts which lie between the head of the fœ- 
tus and the bones of the petvis are cruſhed ; whence 
dangerous conſequences are to be feared. He there- 
fore thought it would be of ſervice to diminiſh the 
bulk of the head, having taken out the encepha- 
Jon, or contents of the ſkull, and either ſeparated 
the bones of the head or preſſed them-together. That 
he might be able to effect this with ſafety, he invent- 
ed the ring © to which the knife is faſtened, This 
ring he applied to the ſecond part of the fore-finger, 
ſo that the edge of the knife might look towards 
the palm of the hand; having then bent the finger 
at the middle joint, the edge of the knife becomes 
parallel to the firſt part of the finger, and is in that 
manner introduced together with the hand; the head 
is taken hold of by the-thumb and the other fingers, 
then the forefinger is extended, and the knife infixed 
in the head, and thus an opening is made into which 
the fingers can be thruſt, the ſkull evacuated, and 
the bones taken out. He has obſerved, however, 
that it was not always an eaſy matter to ſeparate the 
| | Eg | bones 
P De fetus in utero mortui exſectione, Charter. Tom. 12. 548. 
350. 2 Medic eſſays and obſervat. Tom. 5. part 1. pag. 446. 
r Ibid. tab. 4. fig. i. pag. 468. | | 
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bones from each other, but that this may be brought 
about by waiting a little time. By this method he 
evacuated a ſkull, and looſened one of the bones of - 
the forehead, yet could not get out the head. After 
that the unhappy woman in labour had been quite 
wearied out, and Simpſon himſelf. had diſcontinued 
his operation for three hours, he then could eaſily 
{eparate the bones from each other. | 
Theſe are the chief remedies which are to be ap- 

lied in this melancholy cafe. | 
But if the dead foetus cannot be got out, it will rot ; 
it will infect the parts next it; the putrefaction will 
be ſucked in, and the mother's humours horridly 
corrupted. Thus after long and ſevere ſufferings, 
death will ſooner or later follow. For this reaſon 
Hippecrates* expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: At vero, 
fi cui puer immortuus fuerit in utero, neque exierit, hu- 
mido exiſtente utero, etiam nullum humorem continents, 
imo quum ſiccatus fuerit uterus; primum quidem puer in- 
tumeſcit, deinde colliqueſcunt & putreſcunt carnes, ac 
foras effiuunt, paſtremo vero ofſa prodeunt, fiuorque ali- 
quando illam prebendit niſi prius moriatur : „But if a 
e“ child dies in the belly of a woman, and does not 
e come out, the womb being then humid, or even 
6 when it contains no humour, and when it has been 
&« dried: the child at firſt ſwells, then its fleſh diſ- 
5 ſolves, grows rotten, and falls out; laſt of all, the 
bones come out, and the patient ſometimes makes 
© an evacuation by the womb, if ſhe does not die 
6 firſt.” It is generally known, that whilſt a body 
rots, it ſwells chiefly about the abdomen, as Hippo- 
crates has juſtly obſerved. If the fleſh, being quick- 
ly diſſolved into putrid matter, runs out, and care 
has been taken by proper remedies to prevent the 
mother's humours from corrapting, fuch have ſome- 
times eſcaped, the bones being ſucceſſively driven 
out, either by the vagina or the anus, after the li- 
gaments have been diſſolved by the putrefaction; the 
H gan- 

Pe ſuperfcet, cap. 4. Charter, Tom, 7. pag. 862. 
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gangrene which conſumed part of the vagina and 
of the rectum of the woman in labour, having 
firſt grown and been ſeparated; whence the pa- 
tient is, during the remainder of her days ſubjected 
to the inconvenience of voiding her excrements by 
the vagina. We-meet with ſucha caſe * of a woman, 
who having Jain down in the 5th month of her preg- 
nancy, was ſeized with a fainting fit; which was fol- 
lowed by a violent fever, and a copious hemorrhage 
of the womb accompanied by efforts to delivery: ſhe 
recovered in ſuch a manner, that ſhe was able to 
work- as uſual; the belly neither increaſed in bulk 
nor diminiſhed: ſhe then felt the pains which are 
always attended by an hemorrhage. Eight months 
being elapſed, all theſe evils increaſed, and they end- 
ed by a copious purging, attended by a cadaverous 
ſmell, with ſo great a weakneſs in a woman, till 
then of a robuſt conſtitution, that her life was de- 
ſpaired of. After a few days, the limbs of the dead 
child began to come through the anus, firſt the arms, 
then the other limbs; ſo that in the ſpace of eight 
days, every part of the foetus had paſſed through 
the anus, except the lower jaw-bone which came our 
afterwards. She however recovered thoroughly from 
ſo-great an illneſs. | ; | 
Sometimes dead fœtus's have come out of the um- 
bilical region bit by bit. Bartholinus u tells us, that 
he obſerved this in a woman who was thought to be 
with child of twins. Delivery approaching, nothing 
appeared after two days labour; at the end of ſix 
weeks he thought that he again felt the feetus's 
move; this ſeeming motion continued during the 
ſpace of five years, but in ſuch a manner that he 
could perceive them to be inſenſibly preſſed together 
and diminiſhed. The navel afterwards ſwelled, and 
burſt, on the firſt days limpid water, ſoon after blood 
and purulent matter, run out with ſome few bones. 
| | Thus 
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Thus through a hole open in the navel for ſeven or 
eight years, ſeveral little bones came out by degrees; 
there was then formed another hole below the navel, 
from which the other bones of the child were every 
day forced by the efforts of nature, with great pain 
to the mother. 

Bartbolinus informs us, that he preſerved ſeveral of 
theſe little bones in his library. Obſervations of the 
like nature have been made by others *. It has been 
thought, and not without reaſon, that fœtus's either 
coming out entire, or brought out bir by bit, have 
ſtuck on the outſide of the womb's cavity. A preg- 
nant woman, the uſual time of pregnancy being paſt, 
ſuffers a molt violent labour, and yet is not delivered 
of her burthen; ſhe is afflicted with a fever, pains in 
the abdomen, belly-aches, pimples about the ventri- 
cle and guts, and with other terrible ſymptoms : af- 
terwards there appear little bladders over the navel, 
which ſhew that a gangrene is approaching ; which 
being burſt, a great quantity of humour runs our, 
and then part of the navel-ſtring corrupted with a 
great ſtink. After ten _ the left hand of the fœ - 
tus came out the length of a cubit, through the com- 
mon coverings of the abdomen, which were then 
ſeized- with a gangrene. After two days, the abdo- 
men being cut, a foetus of a conſiderable ſize was 
brought out entire, but ſtinking: the placenta was 
got out with greater difficulty, as it ſtuck not to the 
womb, but ta the Fallopian tube, or the ovarium, on 
the left. However, in the ſpace of nine months 
this woman recovered perfectly of ſo dreadful a diſ- 
order, and ſhe ſhewed the phyſicians and ſurgeons 
who had attended her, her belly cloſed up with a 
deep ſcar, but without a navel?. I have ſingled 
out” this caſe, becauſe I was intimately acquainted 
with all the phyſicians and ſurgeons by whom the 
patient was attended, and could have no doubt of 
their ſkill and candour. 


bi | Though 
x Medic. Eſſays, Vol. 5. part 1. pag. 442. b 
Cornel. Trioen, obſervat. medic. chirurg ſaſcic. pag. 64 & ſeq; 
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Tho'the carcaſe of a fcetus left in its mother's body 
enerally rots, and afterwards often comes out bit 
by bit in ſeveral - places, yet ſome extraordinary caſes 
ſhew that it has ſometimes remained uncorrupted for 
ſeveral years, and been troubleſome only by it's bulk 
and it's weight. Thus we read? of a woman of the 
rovince of Lyonnois, who dying in the 68th year of 
ed age, had carried in her womb a dead feetus for 
twenty-ſeven years, She had lived married, but 
barren for many years, and in her fortieth year per- 
ceived the ſymptoms of pregnancy: her monthy eva- 
cuations had cealed, ſhe had long been troubled - 
with a depraved appetite, and longing for gkjngs not 
fit to be eat, ſhe felt the motion of the chiſd at the 
uſual time, her breaſts ſwelling with milk ; her la- 
bour at laſt began with a ſuppreſſion of urine for 
ſome days, which afterwards flowed from her in great- 
Plenty ; it was likewiſe thought that her humours 
had burſt out, ſhe having at the ſame time voided a 
lump of coagulated blood, Afterwards her breaſts 
fell, and either little or no motion of the child was 
perceived; no delivery ever followed: the wretch 
was bed-rid for three years; ſhe lingered out the reſt 
of her life, complaining of a ſwelling, of hardneſs, 
and of a heavy weight in her abdomen, according to 
the various motion of her body, as ſhe lay down on 
this fide or on that: at the ſame time her appetite 
was faint, and ſhe endeavoured to whet it with vine- 
gar and the juice of unripe grapes. She at laſt died, 
after having ſuffered all this miſery, during twenty- 
ſeven years. Skilful ſurgeons having opened the 
corpſe, found that the womb was ſhrivelled, party- 
coloured, and at the ſame time rough and hard to 
the touch. So hard a womb was not without diffi» 
culty diſſeCted z in its cavity was found a foetus 
tranſverſely placed, and folded into a circle, The 
ſurgeons, aſtoniſhed at fo extraordinary a ſight, * 
, for 
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for phyſicians to be witneſſes of this phænomenon, 
and to paſs a judgment on it: but that the whole 
might be more conveniently examined, they pulled 
out the whole bulk with their hands and with hooks, 
and carried it home: this could not be done without 
the exertion' of great force. In this hard womb they 
found the foetus at the right hip, the buttocks and 
part of the back bone entirely grown to the hollow 
ſurface of the womb, the bones of the head were thin 
but firm, they ſhone like horn, the ſkin of the head 
was hairy in many places; the left fiſt was ſo ſtrongly 
clinched, and the tops. of the fingers ſo ſtuck to the 
palm of the hand, that though they appeared to be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other according to their or- 
der, they had in fact grown into one and the ſame 
ſtony body. The right arm extended its hand to- 
wards the navel, that hand had by the ſurgeons, in- 
adyertently been cut off, and left in the mother's 
womb : Fas ex oculis et tactu judicio, totum iſtud opus 
Phidie alicujus eſſe dixeris, qui vel ex ebore wel ex 
marmore, mature etatis embryi abſolutiſſimam imagi- 
nem expreſsiſſet, maxime cum in ea duritie corpuſculi moles 
non concidiſſet, imo cum cute nitida integram ſuam 
CV{4[arTPLAV a Y], retinuiſſet. Partes autem in- 
ternæ, viſcera nempe omnia cor & cerebrum, habebant 
naturaliter, eo dempto, quod ultra modum induruerant 
(minus tamen quam externæ) ita ut hodie exertum illud 
corpuſculum neque putredinem minetur; neque teredinem. 
Upon forming a general judgment by the ſight 
« and touch, you would declare the whole to-be 
« the work of a Phidias, who had made a moſt com-. 
« pleat figure of a full grown ſcetus either of iv 
or marble, eſpecially as the body being of ſuch an 
« hardneſs, did not fall into decay, but retained not 
« only a ſhining ſkin, but its whole ſymmetry 
% and compactneſs. But all the internal parts, the 
« bowels, the heart and the brain, were in their na- 
tural ſtate, excepting that they were grown ex- 
tremely hard, leſs ſo however, than the external 
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parts; ſo that that body being ſtill ſhewn, does 
not appear to be in danger, either of rotting or be- 
sing worm-eaten.” As a thouſand witneſſes have 
ſeen and touched this foetus, there can be no doubt 
concerning the fact. A plate of this ſtony foetus, of 
the Province of Lyonnois, is to be ſeen , but it is a 
very indifferent one. | 
We meet with another hiſtory of a fœtus b that lay 
hid in the mother's belly for 46 years. The woman 
in the 48th year of her age, felt all the ſymptoms of 
pregnancy, and at laſt underwent the pains of Yeli- 
very during ſeven weeks ; theſe upon the application 
of the bath diſcontinued, but the abdomen remained 
ſwelled and troubleſorne, on account of its weight, 
though there was no pain 1n it. She afterwards was 
delivered of two children in perfect health. She 
lived forty years longer after the death of her huſ- 
band, and as ſhe always thought herſelf with child, 
ſhe was deſirous that her ſwelled abdomen ſhould be 
cut open after her death. 
Ihe ſurgeon cut up the corps awkwardly enough, 
and pulled a pretty large globe out of the abdomen 
this he opened with a ſtroke of an ax, as it was a 
little of the hardeſt. This globe was left in the 
ſame ſtate as it was to be kept in his ſerene highneſs 
the duke of Wirtemberg's cloſet. But the celebrated 
profeſſor Camerer, could through the cleft made 
with the ax, diſcern the foetus contained in this 
globe; its head was deformed, and its breaſt very 
flat; and though this fetus was ſtil] flexible enough, 
yet it did not ſtink. The cover which contained the 
ſcetus, appeared to be very hard, cartilaginous, and 
even bony 1n its whole extent, except in that part b 
which it ſtuck to a certain place of the abdomen ; for 
there the ſoftneſs was greater, and it ſtuck to fat and 
red fleſh. The celebrated Camerer juſtly appre- 


| / hended, 
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hended, that that fœtus being conceived in one of 
the Fallopian tubes had grown there, when the mo- 
ther was afterwards delivered of two children. 
This fœtus, being by the orders of his moſt ſe- 
rene highneſs the duke of Wirtemberg ſent to Paris, 
was ſeen by the celebrated Morand ©, who likewiſe re- 
lates a hiſtory of a dead fœmtus that had been carried 
in the womb one and thirty years; in the ſame place 
there are many more paſſages very well worth reading 
concerning fœtus's, which have a long time lain hid 
in the body of the mother, p32: x0 


s ECT. MCCCXX. 


| HE poſition of the child ſhould be re- 
| duced to ſuch a one, that there may be 
a poſſibility of pulling it out by the head, or ra- 

ther by the feet, if that can be effected. 


What the poſition of the child ſhould be in a na- 
tural delivery, the reader was informed in ſect. 1317, 
ſo that if the foetus be placed in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhut the door againſt itſelf, then that poſition is to 
be changed and reduced to a natural one. Particu- 
lar care thould be taken never to give warm, ſtimu- 
lating potions in a delivery, whoſe difficulty pro- 
ceeds from this cauſe : the woman in labour, the by- 
ſtanders and the midwives, if they be unſkilful, in- 
fiſt upon theſe. Let it is certain, that the pains of 
delivery are ſo much the more dangerous, both to 
the mother and the foetus, as they are more frequent 
and more violent, it the foetus be ſo placed that it 
cannot come out. A prudent phyſician will rather 
give a gentle refreſhing potion than ane that ſtimu- 
lates; he will act in this manner, that he may appear 
to the querulous woman in labour to preſcribe fome- 
thing, and thereby encourage her whilſt he takes 


proper 
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proper meaſures to alter the diſadvantageous poſition 
of the fœtus with a ſkilful hand. It is a great ad- 
vantage to know by times, whether the foetus is 
badly placed. When in the natural ſituation, the 
foetus with its head foremoſt, puſhes againſt the 
mouth of the womb; it is inſenſibly dilated during 
the efforts of the woman in labour, and the mem- 
branes placed before the head of the child begin to 
fwell with gathered humours, and form a tumour' 
round and tenſe, whilft the pains of delivery are felt, 
but more flaccid and weak, when the pains begin to 
remit. Thus the mouth of the womb is inſenſibly, 
and by an equable force more and more dilated, and 
diſpoſed to happy delivery. Wherefore all who are 
ſkilled in the art of midwifery, adviſe not to break 
too quickly the humours which are juſt beginning to 
gather, the orifice of the womb not being then ſuffi- 
ciently dilated. For it ſometimes happens in a hap- 

y delivery, that the foetus burſts out (till ſhut up in 
its membranes. But when the humours have to ſuch 
a degree diſtended the membranes, and the mouth 
of the womb has been to ſuch a degree dilated, that 
the head of the child, which is behind the humours, 
can roll into the mouth of the womb, and fill its 
whole capacity, then the humours may burſt out; 
which is eaſily effected if at the time of the pains, the 
midwive preſſes the ſwelling membranes with her 
finger, or gently twiſts them. But if theſe mem- 
| branes ſhould be extremely tenacious, they may be 
cut, but this ſhould be done with caution, becauſe, 
the humours burſting out, the head of the foetus 
fon follows. Moſchion d reckons it one of the 
cauſes of difficult delivery, if the membranes being 
too thin, are too quickly broke, and fo that humour 
is poured out, which was prepared (da ro o to 
lubricate and facilitate the paſſage of the foetus. Mau- 
riceau and others have made the ſame obſervation. 

eb: But 
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But if the womb be rightly placed, that is, if its 
orifice directly anſwers to the vagina, and if the hu- 
mours are lengthened out and gathered in an oblong 
form, it is a ſign that the child is diſadvantageonſly 

laced, and is not diſpoſed to come out with its head 
Joremoſt e. Burt when the head is not very remote 
from the orifice of the womb, then he gives the fol- 
lowing direction:: Si invenerit uterum refte poſitum 
& humores in longitudinem expanſos eſſe; ſi modo ma: 
num, modo pedem, aut etiam caput, aliquatenns tangere 
potuerit, tunc opportunum tempus non negligat, judicans, 
ſatis protuberare aquas, & tain caput aliquatenus ſen- 
tiens, ocius membranam unguibus confringat, & protinus 
digitis caput in oftium dirigat, obſtaculis quibaſcunque 
manus ſcilicet, pedis, funiculi umbilicalis, remotis; quod 
tum facile fiert poterit, quia ſatis ſpatii ſuppetit. Ca- 
pite hoc patto, in oftium inducto, non eft quod obſtetrix 
metuat, idem inde receſſurum eſſe ; humoribus enim ef- 
" fluxis, infant! in utero recto ſpatium non eſt, ſeſe bue 
Hluc vertendi; quia uterus ſtatim contractus infantem 
#ndique comprimit : If the midwife ſhould find the 
« woman rightly placed, and the humonrs drawn 
« out in length; it ſhe ſhould be ſometimes able to 
touch the hand, ſometimes the foot, or even the 
« head, then ſhe ſhould not neglect the opportunity, 
« but concluding the humours to have fwelled to a 
. « ſufficient height, and partly feeling the head by 
her touch, ſhe ſhould, without delay, break the 
«< membrane with her nails, and ſhould immediately 
« with her fingers, direct the head to the paſſage, 
« having removed all obſtacles, ſuch as the hand, 
« the foot and the navel-ſtring; which may be then 
« eaſily done becaufe there is room enough. The 
« head being thus brought into the paſſage, the mid- 
« wife need not apprehend. that it will recede from 
« jt; for the humours having run out, the infant 
* jn the womb has not time to move this way and 
that; becauſe the womb being immediately con- 
e tracted, 

© Devemer, nov. lam. art. obſtetric. cap. 40 pag, 177, 
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<« trated, compreſſes the infant on every ſide.” 
Nay, when the humours have run out, the womb 
becomes ſo narrow,. that it is with difficulty the 
child can be turned and brought to another poſition ; 
whilſt all the parts are dry; all thoſe who have writ- 
ten upon midwifery, complain of-this difficulty ; and 
for this reaſon, they adviſe midwives to call a ſkilful 
ſurgeon. to their aſſiſtance, if they think themſelves 
unable to effect delivery expeditiouſly. For the 
foetus is in danger, and the woman in labour is wea- 
kened, if the turning of the child is not attempted 
till long after the humours have run out; and a 
greater force muſt be applied to the womb, when 
the poſition of the fœtus is to be changed in it, at a 
time that it is contracted and dry. be 
It was the opinion of antient phyſicians, that the 
fetus in the womb was full of motion; for this rea- 
ſon they endeavoured to change the diſadvantageous 
poſition of the foetus, and ſhook the woman in la- 
bour often and ſtrongly. Thus Hippocrates f, whilſt 
he endeavoured to turn a foetus, that it might come 
out by the head in the natural way, gives the follow- 
ing directions: Supinæ reclinatæ molle quiddam coxis 
ſubſternere oportet, atque etiam lecti pedibus aliquid ſup- 
ponere, quo altiores a pedibus decumbentes 5 queant. 
Sed et coxe capite ſint altiores; nullum vero capiti cer- 
vical ſubit. Ad ea proſpiciendum; quum vero retruſus 
fuerit fatus & buc & illuc circumagatur, ſublatis lapi- 
dibus, pedibus lefti ſuppoſitis, et eo quod coxis ſubditum 
fuerat & lettum & coxas in priſtinum ſtatum reſtituito, 
capitique pulvinar ſupponits: Something ſhould be 
« laid under the hips of the woman in labour as ſhe 
« lies; ſomething ſhould be alſo put under the feet 
& of the bed, that the patient may be raiſed higher 
« towards the feet. But the hips ſhould alſo be 
« raiſed higher than the head, and there ſhould be 
te no bolſter under the head. Care ſhould be taken 
c“ of theſe things; but when the foetus is moved out 
| « of 
De mulier morb, lib. 1. cap. 63. charter tom. 7. pag. 769. 
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of its firſt place, and turned this way and that, hav- 


& ing taken away the ſtones which were placed un- 
« der the feet of the bed, and having removed what 
« was placed under the patient's hips, reſtore both 
4 the bed and her to her former ſtate, and put a pil- 
„ low under her head.” It is evident that Hippo- 
| crates endeavoured in this manner to change the diſ- 
advantageous poſition of the foetus to a natural one. 
It however ſeems doubtful, whether he meant to ren- 
der the poſition of the child natural, by the concuſ- 
fion cauſed by the removal of the props which were 
placed under the bed, or whether he thought this al- 
ready effected. For Cornarius refers the following 
words, v re Þuow xxli5acla to the foregoing, which 
relate to the poſition of the foetus; but Fogfus 
and Charterius were of opinion, that they rather re- 
lated to the patient's being reſtored to her former po- 
ſition. But other paſſages of Hippocrates ſeem to 
- ſhew, that he expected the change of the fœtus's po- 
ſition from the concuſſion of the woman in labour. 
For in the preceding chapter *, he recommended to 
promote delivery, by fuch a concuſſion, whilſt the 
pangs were approaching. Moreover, in another 
place b, in ſpeaking of a foetus which fell tranſverſely 
from a woman. in labour, he adds what follows : 
Concutere autem hoc modo oportet : ſuper tenui linteo 
ſubſtrato mulier reclinanda, alio ſuperinjecto, quo ejus 
pudendum obveletur & utrumque crus tenui linteo tegen- 
dum & utraque manus. Due autem mulieres utrunique 
crus apprebendant, et aliæ duæ utramque manum ; de- 
inde eam ipſam non minus quam decies valide concutiant. 
Poſtea vero mulier in lettum reclinetur, ita ut caput 
deorſum, crura autem ſurſum habeat, & mulieres omnes, 
dimiſſis manubus crura apprebendant, eamque crebro inlefe 
concutiant, facta in bumeros rejectione ut in ampliorem locum 
concuſſus fetus convertatur & naturaliter prodire poſſet: 
<« The patient ſhould be ſhaken in this manner; the 
«« woman is to be laid on a thin piece of linen, ano- 
Vor. XIV. I an 


8 De fœtus in utero mortui exſectione. charter. Tom. XII pag. 
551. h Ibid. pag. 768. | 
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er being thrown over her to veil her pudendum, 
«each of her legs is to be covered with a thin piece 
„ of linnen, and fo is each hand. Two women 
« ſhould take hold of each leg, and two more of 
< each hand; then they no leſs than ten times ſhould 
« ſhake her hard. Then the woman ſhould recline 
ec upon the bed, in fuch a manner as to have her 
«© head downwards, but her legs elevated; and all 
the women prefent ſhould > her by the legs, 
& and ſhake her hard in the bed, having thrown her 
„ upon her ſhoulders, that the Thaken foetus might 
have the more room to turn, and might come out 
naturally.“ 

It was obſerved before, that till the humours had 
run out, the foetus was full of motion in the womb, 
and that now one part of the womb's orifice was 
touched by it, now another. Deventer i confirms this 
by his teſtimony, and at the ſame time informs mid- 
wives, Infantes iti mobiles raro recte verſi prodeant : 
© That theſe moving children ſeldom come out in 
a proper poſition.” But the humours having run 
out, the contracted womb preſſes the foetus on every 
fide, and its poſition could not eaſily be changed by 
any concuſſion. Befides, there would be reaſon to 
apprehend, that a ſeparation of the placenta from the 
womb, might be the conſequence of thoſe violent 
concuſſions, and that might give riſe to a dangerous 
hemorrhage. This method of the antients is there- 
fore now entirely laid aſide, and the poſition of the 
child is altered in ſuch a manner, by the ſkilful hand 
of a man-midwife, that it may come out head-fore- 
moſt, or if that cannot be brought about, may be 
pulled out by the feet. 

For whilſt the foetus is diſadvantageoully ſituated 
in the womb, it cannot always be reduced to ſuch a 
poſition as to come out by the head: this can be ef- 
teted only when the head is not very diſtant from the 
orifice of the womb, ſo that it can be eaſily touched 
* the fingers of the midwite, and moved out of its 

| poſition: 
i Nov. lum. art, obſtetric, cap. 40 pag. 176, 
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poſition : Mauriceau * was highly offended with the 
phyſicians, for giving a general direction to alter the 
diſadvantageous poſition of the child in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render it entirely natural; as this is often 
abſolutely impoſſible, and cannot be attempted with- 
out danger, both to the child and the mother; he 
therefore laid it down as a general rule in midwifery, 
that in any diſadvantageous poſition whatever, the 
fœtus ſhould be pulled out by the feet; which maxim 
is now generally aſſented to by the molt able profeſ- 
ſors of midwifery. 

+ Delivery is not now a days looked upon as out of 
nature if the feet of the child ſhould come out firſt, 
nor do the ſkilful look upon it as difficult, it being 
certain that it can ſoon be effected, and chat without 
danger either to the mother or child, provided the 
other ſymptoms be natural. Nay, we read in Meoſ- 
chion , that the beſt poſition of the child is, Quotes 
in caput feruntur, ita ut in oriſicium matricis dire um 
cat us ejus inveniatur, manubus ſcilicet et laterivus et fe- 
moribus junctis. Proximum enim bono ſchemati eſt, quo- 
ties et in pedibus deſcendit jundtis & orijicio matricis op- 
poſitis, manubus ſcilicet per latera porrectis: * When it 
« js ſo born head foremoſt, that the head is found 
« directed to the oriiice of the matrix, the hands, the 
„ ſides, and the thighs being joined. Next to this, 

the moſt favourable poſture, is when it deſcends 
<« with its feet joined and oppoſed to the orifice of 
de the matrix, its hands being ſtretchedꝭ out along its 
« ſides? 

It is true, when the child is pulled out by the feet, 
the hands and arms ſeldom continue ſtretched. out 
along the ſides of the body, but are raiſed up whilſt 
the trunk of the body paſſes through the orifice of the 
womb, ſo that the arms mult afterwards paſs through 
with the head, and thus by their bulk, they render 
it more difficult for the head to paſs. Deventer m ac- 

12 knowledges, 


& Traite de malad de femm. groſſ. liv. 2. chap. 21. pag 314. 
| Harmon gynzc, pars prior. cap. 11 ſpach. gynæc. pag. 10. 
Nor. lum. art. obſteriic, cap. 49. pag. 198. 
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kowledges, that all authors require, Ut brachia ſuc- 
ceſſrue produtta juxta corpus ponantur ; ego tamen con- 
trarium ſentio, et expertus ſum, in hac, aliiſque rebus 
Plurimis; quapropter brachia juxta caput reliquenda eſſe 
confidenter ſuadeo, ſimul cum capite excludenda. Parturiens 
quidem fateor, infantem omni niſu propellere tenetur ſed 
nubecula eft cito tranſitura, Ce. and he afterwards 
adds, Mibi ſane hoc modo res ſemper proſpere ſucceſſit ; 
bmic ergo praxi porro inbærebo, qua periculum non eſs 
caput ab bumeris avellendi, quod Paulo Portaal aliiſque 
(uti ultro ipſi fatentur ) ſæpius contigit ; neque mirum 
hoc eſt : brachiis enim juxta corpus detractis, os uteri 
inſtar laquei vel tendiculæ contratium, & concluſum, non 
raro prefocat infantem aut fi jam defuntius fit, & tenel- 
lus, capt facile avellitur, quod in utero remanens uncis 
dein ferreis extrabendum eſt: That the arms being 
« -ſucceſſively produced, ſhould be placed near the 
% body; however (continues he) I have been taught 
« by experience to differ from them in this, and 
„ many other particulars ; I therefore with confi- 
« dence adviſe, that the arms ſhould be left by the 
«© head, and puſhed out together with the head. I 
c own that the woman in labour ſhould exert her 
« utmoſt efforts to force out the child, but a bulk 
« fo inconſiderable, will quickly paſs.” He then 
adds what follows, I have indeed been always fuc- 
« ceſsful by this method; this practice I ſhall adhere 
4 to, as it is not attended by any danger of pulling 
«© the head from the ſhoulders, which has often hap- 
540 _ to Paul Portaal and others, as they them- 
&« ſelves acknowledge; nor is this at all to be won- 
dered at, for the arms being pulled near to the body, 
„ the mouth of the womb contracted and cloſed like 
e A halter or tenter-hook, frequently ftrangles the 
child, or if it be already dead and tender, its head 
« 1s eaſily pulled off, and remaining in the womb, 
4 muſt be afterwards taken out with iron hooks.” 
But if the head of-the child be of a conſiderable 
ſize, or the child itſelf brawny, then it is certain that 
- great force muſt be uſed to bring out the head along 


I with 
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with the ſhoulders; which does not ſeem without 
danger. But when the caſe is different, this may be 
attempted. Hence we ſee, that many very ſkilful 
men that have wrote ſince Deventer, have adviſed that 
the arms ſhould be pulled away from the head, till 
the child is brought out as far as the arm-pits ; 
though they do not affirm, that this is always, but 
very often neceſlary u. | 5 4 

But Levret o has obſerved, that out of twenty 
children who are placed obliquely in the womb, there 
is ſcarcely one that inclines towards its left ſide. He 
however was not able to diſcover the cauſe of this. 


SE CT. MCCCXXI. 


HIS is effected; 1. By placing the mo- 
ther properly; 2. By changing the po- 
ſition of the child. . 


I. The poſture of the woman in labour, may be 
conſidered in two lights, either as it favours natural 
delivery, that the child may the more eaſily come 
out, or whilſt by a change of her poſture, art endea- 
vours to correct the diſadvantageous pofition of the 
womb, or to render it more eaſy to change the diſadvan- 
tageous ſituation of the child. In natural delivery, the 

{ture ſhould be ſuch, that the midwife may uſe 

er hands with eaſe whilſt ſhe aſſiſts the woman in 
labour : and that there may be no obſtacle whilſt the 
os coccygis is to go back during the paſſage of the 
child's head. But as there may be many ſuch poſ- 
tures, different poſtures are choſen in different places, 
and women do not eaſily forſake that which they are 
accuſtomed to. Levret o ſays, that delivery may be 
happily effected in almoſt any poſture, if it be com- 
pleatly natural ; wherefore the man-midwife ſhould 
not much mind what poſture the woman in labour 


I 3 | gives 
n Levret art. des accouch, pag. 116. Crantz Emleitung in die 
bebammenkunſt. pag. 62. „ Thid, pag. 105. Pp Levret 
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gives the preference to. Lalona throwing her arms 
about a palm tree, placed her knees upon the graſs, 
and was delivered of Phoebus4. Mauriceau has 
obſerved, that country women when in labour chuſe 
this poſture, others are deſirous of the ſeat of women in 
labour, the figure of which is to be ſeen in Deventer. 
Mauriceau * approves of women's being delivered in 
bed, and many agree with him herein, becauſe this 
affords the woman in labour an opportunity of repo- 
fing iminediately after ſhe is delivered, as there is no 
occaſion for carrying her from the ſeat to a bed. But 
the bed was furniſhed with a proper quantity of linen 
rags, that the blood and filth might be eaſily removed. 
Amongſt thoſe who are in good circumſtances, it 1s 
cuſtomary to make two beds contiguous to each 
other, that a few hours after delivery, the woman in 
Jabeur might be conveniently removed to a clean, dry 
and warm bed, and might not be forced to lie dirtily 
for a long time. A hard bed is reckoned beneficial 
to a woman in labour, leaſt in too ſoft a bed, a hole 
might be made which might obſtruct the back ward 
motion of the os coccygis, and the midwives manual 
operations; therefore Mauriceau. ® adviſes to lay 
ticken upon the bed, not ſtuffed with feathers, but 
with horſe- hair; * * recommends the ſame cau- 
tion in a difficult delivery, which is to be effected by 
the hand of the man-midwife ; but after delivery, a 
ſoft bed is beſt. Meoſchion? has judiciouſiy dean 
this, directing that two beds ſnould be made, one o 
which ſhould be hard, ſuch an one being uſeful du- 
ring the lying in; the other ſhould be ſoft, to receive 
the patient after delivery. 

It was before obſerved, that the pregnant womb 
is extended oy ſlow ” degrees and at the ſame time 

aſcends 


2 Homer. hymn. in Apoll. ſpandan. pag. 347. * Traite de 
malad. de femm groſſ. liv. 2. chap. 7: pag. 244. Nov. lum. 
art. obſt. cap 26. pag. 9o. t Ibid. u Deventer 
nov. lum. art. oblietric, cap 26. pag. 90. * L'art des 
accouch. pag. 113. y Spach. gynzc. pag. 4. No. 48. 
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aſcends beyond the limits of the pelvis, into the ca- 
vity of the abdomen : but this chiefly obtains in the 
bottom of the womb, which is its higheſt part, and 
when it mounts up to the ventricle, as has been ſaid. 
before, It is eaſy to conceive, that the womb bein 
thus diſtended, can in the abdomen decline towards ei- 
ther ſide, or fall out before if the abdomen hangs for- 
ward, whilſt women in labour very injudiciouſly bind 
the abdomen with ſtays, and ſo obſtruct the free aſcent . 
of the ſwelling womb. Levret * admirably remarks, . 
that the bottom of the womb cannot fall back, the. 
column of vertebræ which juts out on the infide, pre- 
vents this: it can therefore happen only when. a 
bad conformation of the back: bone makes the ver- 
tebræ of the loins jut forth outwardly. It is at the 
ſame time evident, that the bottom of the womb , 
taking this direction, its orifice inclines towards the 
oppoſite part, nor does it directly anſwer to the va- 
gina, which might give riſe to difficult delivery. . ...; 
It appeared in ſect. 1290, that this deviation of the 
womb was known to the antient phyſicians, and that 
they ſometimes took it for the caule of the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the courſes; when the mouth of the womb 
did not directly anſwer to the vagina, but being 
placed obliquely, was ſo preſſed to the adjacent parts, 
that its aperture was either diminiſhed or quite ſtopped 
up. We there likewiſe ſpoke of the method made 
uſe of by Hippocrates to change the diſadvantageous 
Poſition of the orifice, of the womb into a natural 
ane. But if the excretion of the monthly courſes: 
could be obſtructed by this cauſe, it is evident that 
delivery may be rendered difficult by it. Meſchion * 
has alſo deſcribed the various declination of the neck 
and orifice of the womb, and tells us, that the mid- 
wife can examine this with her hand, and enume- 
rates the various ſymptoms according as the mouth 
of the womb preſles theſe parts ar thoſe. . At the 
I 4 | ſame 


z L'art des accouchm. pag. 37, 2 Spach. gynæc. | 
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ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that till De- 
Venter wrote of the diſadvantageous ſituation of the 
womb's orifice as a cauſe of difficult delivery, few au- 
thors or none have touched upon this ſubje&, or 
have diſcuſſed it in a manner worthy of its impor- 
tance; they have ſcarce done any thing elſe but ſpeak 
of the diſadvantageous' poſition of the child in the 
womb, as an unlucky circumſtance. Deventer in- 
forms us, that he, for this reaſon, publiſhed his 
work, intitled, Novum Lumen Obſtetricantibus, The 
« Midwives New Light ;” and he complains b, 
Pleroſque banc ſententiam non admodum fide dignam ha- 
bituros eſſe; alios item naſutos, eandem ridentes, tan- 
quam falſam & novam rejecturos: That many 
« would look upon what he offers as unworthy of 
4 credit; and that others addicted to raillery, would 
& laugh at it, and reject it as new and falſe.” 

The opinion of Deventer has been ſince confirmed 
by other excellent authors upon the ſubject of mid- 
wifery ; and Levret © has aſſerted, that the chief cauſe 
of the oblique figure of the womb, ariſes from the . 
place to which the placenta ſticks. For though it 
generally ſpeaking, grows to the bottom er the hind 
part of the womb, it is certain from obſervations, 
that the placenta can grow to every part of the 
womb's cavity, not excepting even the circumference 
of the womb's orifice. Now as the diameter of the 

lacenta, is ſeven or eight breadths of the thumb in 
2 and one breadth of a thumb in thickneſs, it 
is ſelf evident that the ſubſtance of the womb, to 
which the placenta is joined, muſt be increaſed in 
bulk; wherefore the bottom of the womb, which has 
its place in the abdomen, will incline to that part 
to which the placenta is joined, according to the law 
of gravity; and at the ſame time, the neck of the 
womb and its orifice, will, for the ſame reaſon, tend 
to the part directly oppoſite, Thus, if the 1 


V Peventer eap. 11; pag. 47. » FTraite des accouch, 
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ſhould tick to the lateral part of the right ſide of the 


womb, then its bottom will decline toward the right 


iliac region, but the neck will ſtay in the oppoſite 
part. Hence it appears, that the womb hangs di- 
rectly over the pelvis, then only when the placenta 
has grown to its bottom or hindmoſt part, if the body 
of the pregnant woman be of a right conformation : 


the ſame thing will happen if the placenta ſhould 


gro to the orifice of the womb; this 1s but rarely the 
caſe, and when it proves ſo, there almoſt always fol- 
lows a hæmorrhage of the womb, when the preg- 
nancy 15 near an end. | 

Might not Hippocrates mean ſomething of this 
kind when he ſaid what follows d: Si cui ſecunde 
Pueri in utero exeant, priuſquam puer foras prodire 
zucipit, difficile parit ; magiſque periclitatur, niſi ca- 


put precedat: If the membranes which ſhould 


ec be excluded after the birth ſhould come from the 
« woman, before the child begins to come out, ſhe 
vill be delivered with difficulty, and her danger is 
ce the greater, if the head does not come out firſt.” 
For if the placenta, which grows to the orifice of the 


womb, ſhould come out firſt, there follows a copious 


and dangerous hæmorrhage: but when the head of 
the child immediately follows, and ſtops up the ori- 
fice of the womb, there is no paſſage left for the 
blood. In the text of Hippocrates, we meet with the 
word xwpiov , which ſignifies the laſt of thoſe mem- 
branes which wrap up the foetus; but Galen © informs 
us, that this word likewiſe means the ſecundines 2 
v5 ; amongſt which the placenta alſo is compriſed. 

This declination of the womb may in a pregnant 
woman be diſcovered by the ſight and touch, whilſt 
the bottom of the womb declining either on one ſide 
or the other, cauſes the belly to ſwell : nay, the preg- 
nant women themſelves are accuſtomed to ſay, that 
they carry the foetus on this ſide or on that, whilſt 


they feel a greater pain occaſioned by the compreſ- 
| ſion 
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ſion or the pulling of the neighbouring parts, and 
feel a greater motion of the foetus in that ſide towards 
which the bottom of the womb has declined. It is a 
oreat advantage to know theſe particulars, that after- 
wards at the time of delivery this may be remedied, by 
changing the poſture of the woman in labour. Fora 
difficult delivery muſt always be expected, if the ori- 
fice of the womb does not anſwer directly to the va- 

ina; nay, delivery will ſometimes be altogether im- 
poſſible, till this poſition of the bottom of the womb 
is changed. For if the bottom of the womb ſhould 
fall down before, the neck and orifice of the womb 
will make a right angle with the vagina; the neck of 
the vagina will be compreſſed, ſo that no urine can 
come out. But how, and by what dexterity of hand, 
the poſition of the bottom of the womb can be ſo 
changed, that a happy delivery will follow, may be 
ſeen in Deventer t, who has treated copiouſly of theſe 
matters; we may juſtly add what Levret has ſaid 
upon the ſame ſubjects s. 

2. The child's poſition is natural when it comes out 
with its head firſt, its face looking towards the os ſa- 
crum of the mother: but when the child's poſition 
in the womb, deviates from this natural ſituation, 
this ſhould be altered, if poſſible, as hath been already 
ſaid; or if the head ſhould be too far diſtant from 
the orifice of the womb, the feet are to be ſought 
out, that theſe being caught by a ſkilful hand, the 
child may be pulled out. This midwives call © turn- 
«* ing the child.” It ſometimes happens, that chil- 
dren come out by the feet ; ſometimes other parts of 
the body are, by the touch, perceived in the orifice of 
the womb. Beer 

It is obvious to every body, that it is abſolutely 

neceſſary that the parts that offer themſelves ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed, that the midwife may direct her 
hand in the womb, whilſt ſhe is in ſearch of the feet. 
ee 74 dn? But 
Cap. 46. & ſequent. pag. 201, &c. s L'art des accouch. 
pag. 103, 110. | | 
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But with regard to the dexterity and caution re- 
quired, in order to turn the child with ſafety, the ſe- 
veral authors who have written upon the art of mid- 
wifery, and whom we have already cited with appro- 
bation, may be conſulted, in particular Levret |, 
where a moſt accurate deſcription of all particulars is 

iven. For as ſoon as it is known with certainty, 
that the child is diſadvantageouſly placed in the 
womb, and that its orifice is already open, it is moſt 
adviſeable to attempt turning directly, as it will be 
a much more difficult matter to effect it after the hu- 
mours have run out, and the womb is become con- 
tracted and dry. 

When the child is come into the world, the lying- 
in woman is not entirely dilengaged ; for the mem- 
branes which wrapped the child, the navel-ſtring 
and the placenta, being grown to the womb, ſtill re- 
main in its cavity; theſe things ſhould be 
removed, that the womb may be able to contract 
itſelt, and that the veſſels diſtended with blood, may 
be evacuated, and at laſt reduced to their proper 
ſize. All theſe. parts taken together, the Greeks 
called ra ve, the ſecundines or after-birth, as 
they have been called by ſome, as the taking out of 
theſe is ſometimes attended with conſiderable trou- 
ble; wherefore much prudence is here required. But 
as all that goes under the name of ſecundines can be 
of no uſe when the child is brought into the world, 
many are for having the womb immediately diſbur- 
thened of this uſeleſs luggage. Thus Mauriceau * di- 
rects, that the ſecundines ſhould be taken out 
with the utmoſt expedition, even before the tying 
and cutting of the navel-ſtring, fearing leaſt the 
womb ſhould be cloſed in caſe of delay. Deventer 
K directs, to cut the navel-ſtring firſt ; but this en, 

ade {- one, 


b L'Art des accouch, pag. 113—127, i Traitede malad. de 
femm. groſſ. liv. 2. chapit. 8. pag. 248. * Nov. lum. art. 
obſtetric. pag. 125. cap. 28. 
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done, Sine mora ſecundis extrahendis omnis opera impen- 
denda erit: The chief care ſhould be to take out 
« the ſecundines without delay.” Nay, if there 
ſhould be a woman capable of this preſent, he di- 
rects that ſhe ſhould tye and cut off the navel-ſtring, 
Dum obſtetrix que primum infantem ſinu excepit bene va- 
lentem, vena umbilicali nondum conſtritta, vel abſciſſa, 
ocyus manum immittere poteſt extrabendæ ſecundine 
gratia: * Whilſt the mid wife who firſt received the 
& child in perfect health in her boſom, the umbili- 
cc cal vein not being then bound or cut off, ſhould 
« quickly put in her hand, in order to take out the 
c ſecundines.” He gave the preference to this me- 
thod, becauſe ſoon after delivery, the gaping orifice 
of the womb and the womb itſelf not yet contracted, 
eaſily admit the hand of the mid wife without there 
being any occaſion for force, and without putting the 


lying -in woman to any pain: in this manner there 


was no danger, leaſt by drawing the navel-ſtring, the 
bottom of the womb ſhould be dragged out in- 


verted; at the ſame time, the connection of the pla- 


centa with the womb may be diſſolved if it be too 
ſtrong; and if either a ſhapeleſs lump of fleſh, or 
clotted blood, or torn parts of the membranes ſhould 
ſtick to the womb, theſe may be all inſenſibly 
brought out by pulling back the hand, leaſt they 
ſhould rot by being left in the womb too long. He 
kkewiſe thought that he ſhould in this manner have 
it in his power to reſtore the crooked womb to its 

roper ſituation, ſo that he did not immediately 
2 back his hand; or if he did ſo in pulling out 
the ſecundine, he then plunged it again into the 
womb, and waited till the womb was contracted 
about his hand. He aſſures us, that this method 


Was always ſucceſsful. | 
But others, and thoſe men whoſe opinion in caſes 


of midwifery is of the higheſt weight, adviſe not to 
be too haſty; they would rather have the womb 


upon the excluſion of the foetus be alittle contracted, 


before any attempt ſhould be made to take out the 
placenta, 
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placenta. This is the advice of the celebrated Monro ; 
and Levret ® a man of the greateſt experience in 
theſe matters, gives us to underſtand, that no at- 
tempt ſhould be made to take out the placenta, un- 


leſs the midwife be certain, that it is in ſuch a ſtate | 


that it will come out eaſily. 

It is then thought to be in that ſtate, if before de- 
livery, during delivery, or immediately after the 
child's coming out of the womb, there flows a quan- 
tity of blood from it. For he gives this as a ſign 
that the placenta is either entirely, or in part freed 
from its connexion with the womb. For though the 
whole circumference of the chorion is joined to the 
pregnant womb, and ſome veſſels are plainly per- 
ceived to paſs from the womb into the chorion ; 
whence, theſe being broke, whilſt the waters 


out, and delivery is near, ſome blood flows from. 


them, but a ſmaller quantity, as was ſaid before; yet 
the largeſt veſſels are in that place where the placenta 
is connected with the womb. If therefore a quantity 
of blood comes out either before delivery, during 
delivery or immediately after delivery, we know that 
the placenta is at leaſt in part ſeparated from the 
womb, and that therefore an intire ſeparation may be 
Juſtly hoped for, if the navel-ſtring be pulled cauti- 
ouſly and gently. But when there does not come 
out a ſufficient quantity of blood, we then know that 
the placenta till ſticks to the womb with its whole 
_ ſurface, and then great caution is required, for by 
rough handling, the bottom of the womb might not 
only be turned inſide out; but moreover if the pla- 
centa was to come cleverly out, a ſudden, copious 
and dangerous hzmorrhage would follow, . unleſs the 
womb by an immediate contraction, ſhould leſſen the 
ſize of its veſſels. | 

This is the reaſon of that prudent adviſe of the ce- 
lebrated Levret ”, that an attempt ſhould not be made 


to 


Medical eſſays & obſervat. vol. 2. No. 11. pag. 241. 
m L' Art des accouch, pag. 127, 128. u Ibid, 
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to take out the placenta, till the womb has given 
ſigns of contraction. For ſometimes the womb, 
though diſengaged from the foetus which ſtretched 
it, ſinks down flaccid and heavy, eſpecially after a 
laborious delivery, and then the whole abdomen is 
found upon touching to be even, ſoft and flaccid ; 
but when the womb is contracted, and diminiſhes 
its cavity after delivery, there is felt in the abdomen 
of the lying-in woman, a ſwelling ſhaped like a pear, 
tolerably hard and compact; we then know that the 
womb is exceſſively contracted, and therefore the 
placenta being taken out, there is no fear of an ex- 
ceſſive hemorrhage. 

He was therefore for immediately taking out the 
placenta, if the hæmorrhage ſhewed that it was pre- 
pared for coming out, that the womb being eatirely 
evacuated, might be the better able to contract it- 
ſelf and fo leſſen the hemorrhage ; for the blood 
grows clotted by delay, and forms great lumps, 
which are not to be got out without freſn trouble. 
Nay, if ſuch a lump ſhould ſtop up the orifice of the 
womb, and the flaccid womb ſhould not contra& it- 
ſelf, the ſecret hæmorrhage continues, and the whole 
cavity of the womb is filled with blood, fo that the 
lying-in woman is ſeized with a violent ſyncope. If 
the womb appears large and ſoft upon touching the 
abdomen of the lying-in woman, it is a ſign ſhe is in 
that dangerous ſtate; the only remedy then is by im- 
mediately thruſting the hand into the cavity of the 
womb to pull out the clotted blood, fo that the womb 
may be able to contract itſelf, and ſtop the open 
veſſels. 

The very contraction of the womb itſelf, ſeems to 
eontribute to the ſeparation of the placenta, For 
when the little lobes of the placenta enter the hollows 
of the womb's ſubſtance, upon the womb's being con- 
tracted, they are forced out as it were, and chere- 


fore ſtick to it the leſs. Ruyſch o examining the 
12 ſtructure 


©, Advers. anatom, dec. LO No. 10, in fine, Pag- 35 
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ſtructure of the womb, ſaid that it as well as the 
bladder, Habere ſubſtantiam *fibroſam, craſſam et mo- 
tricem: Has a fibrous, thick and moving ſub- 
« ſtance;” but he has obſerved likewiſe, Etiam pe- 
culiaribus gaudere fibris, motricibus, in orbem poſitis & 
quidem eo loco, ubi placenta in ſtatu naturali ſeſe utero ap- 
plicat ; nempe in uteri fundo: That it has its peculiar 
e moving fibres, placed in a circular order, and that 
<« ina place where the placenta in its natural ſtatejoins 
« the womb; that is in the bottom of the womb.”* 
Ruyſch has drawn theſe fibres vd, but when he after- 
wards found his draught not ſufficiently accurate, he 
in” the latter part of his life gave another 3. He 
thought however, that theſe fibres would beſt ſerve 
for the ſeparation and excluſion of the placenta. But 
as he met with thoſe fibres only about the bottom of 
the womb, and well knew that the placenta does 
not always ſtick to the ſame place, he concluded that 
the placenta. would with more difficulty be ſeparated = 
if it was fituated without the ſphere of this mulcle's 
activity. 5 
It ſeems reaſonable hence to conclude, that the 
placenta ſhould be taken out immediately when 
the blood runs out copiouſly after delivery; for then 
it generally comes out with eaſe, as it is in part diſ- 
engaged from its coheſion with the womb; but when 
the caſe is different, and the womb has given no 
ſigns of its contraction, then it is proper to wait: 
but force ought never to be uſed; Rayſch * lamented, 
that after having praiſed midwifery during 50 years, 
he had ſeen many women healthy and chearful, after 
a happy delivery, die, becauſe the placenta was 
roughly pulled out. Hippocrates in caſe the ſecun- 
dines do not eaſily come out, in expreſs terms, gives 
us the following advice, Il ſenſim, non vi faciendum, ne 
ater naluram divulſum quid inflammationem excitet: 
« That it ſhould be done gradually and not by force, 
<« leaſt any thing being torn and pulled in an unna- 


| e tural 
p Tab. 3. fig. 1. q Tractat. anatom. pag. . 
r bid. pag. 11, De ſuperfætat. cap, 3. charter. Tom. 
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« tural manner, ſhould cauſe an inflammation.” 
He adviſed to attempt getting out the placenta meerly 
by the weight of the child, and that in as gentle a 
manner as poſſible ; he therefore adviſes that, Suppo- 
nendæ itaque falui lane, quam maxime ſublate, recens 
carpte, quo paulatim cedant; aut utriculi duo copulati, 
agua pleni, ſupra quos lane imponendæ, et ſupra lanas 
fetus collocandus; deinde uterque utriculus ſtilo pungen- 
dus, quo ſenſim aqua defluat, effluente vero aqua, utres 
demittantur ac confidant ; his autem demiſſis, fetus um- 
bilicum attrabit, umbilicus vero ſecundas extrabit, (9c, 
ad eundem quoque modum, abrupto aut ante tempus ab- 
ſciſſo umbilico, convenientibus appenſis ponderibus, ſecun- 
darum eductio molienda. Hæc enim iſtorum eſt optima cu- 
ratio, & minime ledit : . Freſh wool ſhould be heaped 
«up under the fœtus as high as poſſible, which may 
<« yield by degrees, or the wool ſhould be laid over two 
< leather bottles full of water, and the foetus ſhould 
« be placed over the wool ; then a hole ſhould be 
« made in each bottle that the water may run out 
c inſenſibly ; then the water running out, the lea- 
<«< ther bottles ſhould be let down; theſe being let 
« down, the fœtus draws the navel, the navel draws 
cc the ſecundines, Sc. in the ſame manner, the na- 
ce vel being either broke of, or cut off before the 
« time, the ſecundines ſhould be got out by hang- 
<« ing on proper weights, This method is by much 
4 the beſt, and the leaſt dangerous.” 
Though this method of taking out the placenta is 
not now made uſe of as the ſame end, may be com- 
aſſed by pulling the navel-ſtring with a prudent 
— ; it however ſhews that Hippocrates entirely diſ- 
approves of uſing force upon this occaſion. 

What we read in Mo/chion* is admirable; eſpecially if 
we add to it what the Latin tranſlation contains, added 
from the book called, a Treatiſe upon the Matrix u, 
which tells us what 1s to be done if the ſecundines 
ſhould ſtay in the womb. As better advice cannot 

1 WE be 

t Spach. gynæc. pag. 4. No. 53 & 54. v Harmon, 
or part. prior. cap. 14. No. 7. pag. 13, | | 
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be given upon this ſubject, the paſſage at full length 
will doubtlets be acceptable to the reader. Cum in- 
Fans in manus obſtetricis ceciderit, fi ad umbilicum adbuc 
coherit, obſtetrix debebit eliam attentare leviter, bac et 
illuc adducens, an per ipſum umbilicum infantis paſſit fo- 
ras adduci, adjuvante conalibus ſuis et ipſa parturien!e; 
idque fiat quando fundo non adherent, & orificium palet. 
Negque vero in directum conalur, ut ne malrix ſimul ad- 
ducalur. Si vero larditas ipſa moram habuerit, preciſo 
umbilico ſeparandus eſt infans, cumgque alia mulier acci- 
pat, et religuum ipſa teneat, et cum ſe mairix aperiat, 
ducendum, cum autem recludit, non conandum. Sed fi 
ruplum vel præciſum, flatim intus ſe abſconderit, ori- 
Icio matricis patenie, per undtam manum ſtatim obſtetrix 
ammiltere debebit, etfi jam ad fundum matricis receſſe- 
runt, & fi obſolute ſunt et natant, quacunque parte ap- 
prebenſis, tollere debet. Si vero adbuc ad fundum maiti- 
cis tenentur, reſolutis ibi digitis & apprebenſis ſecundi- 
nis, tentare hac et illac & adducens per ſuadeat auferre. 
Illæ vero que imperitia in direflum conaniur frequenter 
& ipſam matricem adducunt. Sd , ne fic ſubſeguntæ 
ſunt, aut orificium matricis ſtatim ſe clauſerit, ut neque 
manus in milti, neque ipſæ exire poſfint & fer vr fuerit 
ſubſeguutus ibi, eiſdem demiſſis, omnibus ſuccis, & en- 
calbiſmate & cataplaſmaiibus et vaporationibus, quibus 
ad fer vorem uti ſolemus, utendum eſt. Hac enim dili- 
'gentia, omni ſtridtura laxata, frequentius guicguid ibi 
remanſerit, & alienum eſt,” foras emittitur & ſua ſponte 
cadit: * When the child comes into the hands of 
+ the midwife, if it ſticks at the navel, the midwife 
e ſhould try, by gently moving it this way and that, 
e“ whether it can be brought out by the navel of the 
child, the woman in labour helping it all ſhe can 
«* by her own efforts; which ſhould be done hen 
the child does not ſtick to the bottom of the 
« womb, She ſhould not make direct efforts, leaft 
e the matrix itſelf ſhould be brought out. But if 
e this ſhould prove too ſlow, the navel being cut, the 
« child ſhould be ſeparated, and another woman 
„ ſhould rake it, and ſhe herſelf ſhould hold the 
Vor. XIV, K « reſt; 
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« reſt; and when the matrix opens, ſhould pull; 
„ but when it ſhuts, ſhould make no effort. But if 
« what is broken or cut, ſhould immediately hide 
<« itſelf within, the orifice of the matrix being open, 
t the midwife ſhould thruſt in her hand anointed all 
« over, and if they have ſunk to the bottom of the 
« matrix, and are wrapped up and ſwim, ſhe ſhould 
t take hold of them by any part and pull them out. 
« But if they are ſtill held at the bottom of the ma- 
& trix, the midwife ſhould perſwade the patient to 
« open her fingers there, and having tried this way 
„ and that, pull them out. Thoſe who fooliſhly 
% make a direct effort, often bring out the matrix at 
« the ſame time. But if the ſecundines do not fol- 
e low even fo, or if the orifice of the matrix imme 
«. diately cloſes, fo that the hands can neither enter 
4 jt nor they come out, and if a heat ſhould- follow, 
then uſe ſhould be made of all forts of juices, 
e baths, cataplaſms, ſteams, and every thing that 
«© can raiſe a heat. For by this care, all tightneſs 
being relaxed, whatever remains in the womb and 
-« does not belong to it, is thrown out and falls of 
« itſelf.” It is evident that by a heat gow, inflam- 
mation is here underſtood. He therefore cenſures 
other methods uſed for the expulſion of the ſecun- 
dines . Sternutamenta et a ſcala ſuſpenſiones & po- 
tiones dabant, que eas ejicere poſſent, et fumos ſuffiebant 
S peſſos ſanguinem educentes ſubjiciebant. Quin etiam 
pondera ad ipſum folliculum ligabant. Quæ omnia nos 
reprobamus ; ſiquidem fervorem partibus ipſis facere poſ- 
ſunt et preſentem fine dilatione ſanguinis fluxum : 
„They preſcribed ſternutations, ſuſpenſions and po- 
e tions to throw them out, they fumigated, and 
they had recourſe to ſuppoſitories which draw the 
% blood. They moreover hung weights to the bag 
« itſelf; all which remedies we diſapprove of, as 
they may increaſe the heat of the parts, and the 
flux of the blood without relaxing” But though 

"<3 Mauriceau 

* Ibid. No. 9. pag. 13, 14+ 
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Mauriceau y would by all means have the placenta. 


taken out, and that as expeditiouſly as poſſible, as he 
apprehended that the death of the lying-in woman 
might be the conſequence of its being left behind 
yet he earneſtly adviſes midwives to be very cautious 
in attempting this, and not to uſe any conſiderable 
force in dilating the mouth of the- womb, affirming 
that it is better in caſe any part of the placenta ſhould 
remain, to leave it, rather than hurt the ſubſtance of 
the womb. Nay, he dire&s us to leave the whole 
buſineſs to nature, if violence ſhould be neceſſary in 
order to bring out the placenta; and in that caſe he 
recommends the injection of emollient decoctions 
into the womb, that the orifice of the womb may be 
ſoftened, and that a ſuppuration coming on, the pla- 
centa may be ſeparated from its coheſion with the 
womb; This being done, he adviſes to give the pa- 
tient a clyſter with pretty ſtrong ingredients, that the 
eee may come out with the efforts to ſtool; this 

as often happened, nay it has ſometimes come out 
of its own accord, without the knowledge of the pa- 


tient. Therefore Ruyſch * is juſtly againſt all vio- 


lence in caſe che placenta ſhould ſtick too cloſe; he is 
likewiſe againſt dilating the mouth of the womb, and 
adviſes to leave the patient to her repoſe. For the 
mouth of the womb will be relaxed of its own ac- 
cord, and the placenta will come out in a few hours: 
nor did he apprehend that putrefaction-would be the 
conſequence of leaving the placenta any time, as he 
had never ſeen an inſtance of it. For he informs us 
that, Nullam puerperam ex adftrifia et remanſu, ſecun- 


dinarum mole, tempore pluſquam quinquaginta annorum, 


quo ipfi profeſſoris in arte obſtetricia ſparta, ante nemini 
oblata humaniſſime dimandata fuit, obiiſſe, niſi placentam 
uterinam nimis atroci niſu per fruſta eradicare voluerint. 
Familiare ipfi etiam fuit, eandem per dies, ſeptimanas, 
quid? quod menſes in utero retentam et feliciter expul- 

; K 2 | : ſam 


Y Traite de malad de femm. groſſ. liv. 2. chap. 9. pag. 252. & 


ſeq. „ TraQat. anatom. pag. 13. 
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ſam fuiſe: During the ſpace of | upwards. of fifty 
« years that he had been a profeſſor of midwifery, 
ce no lying-in woman ever died by a retention of the 
* placenta, without having by too violent efforts, 
i endeavoured to get it out bit by bit. He adds 
that he has often known the placenta to be re- 
« tained:for days, weeks, nay even for months to- 
«* gether, and then happily got out.“ 

Nor do countrymen and thoſe that have the care of 
cattle, imagine that a cow's death will be the conſe- 
quence of the retention of the ſecundines*. On the 
contrary, it has been a conſtant rule with them to 
leave the ſecundines in, if they do not come out along 
with the calf, and then they generally come out of 
themſelves nine days after. But if they were pulled 
out immediately after delivery, a ſuppuration of the 
womb would often be the conſequence d. Brudenell 
Exton , a perſon of great experience in midwifery, 
remarks, that the ſecundines generally follow ten, 
fifteen, or twenty minutes after delivery, and that 
there is not often occaſion to ſeparate them by thruſt- 
ing the hand into the womb, as they generally fol- 
low upon gently pulling the navel- ſtring: he like- 
wiſe acknowledges that the orifice of the womb can 
be as eaſily dilated a few hours after delivery as be- 
fore: he confeſſes that if any part of the ſecundines be 
left in the womb (if a great hemorrhage does not fol- 
low) it generally comes out of itſelf in a day or two; 

and that without any injury to the lying-in woman. 
He however adviſes, for the ſake of the midwife's 
reputation, that the inteſtines ſhould be taken out 
entirely before ſhe quits the lying: in woman; for he 
adds this reaſon, in order to avoid reflections. For 
the ſame reaſon he is againſt leaving the placenta in 
too long, as it may otherwiſe be retained for ſome 

days. Not that he fears any very bad conſequence 
fen this; for he adds what follows : Si uterus a * 
am 


8 I big pag. 16, d Verhandeling van de ziekte van het 
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dam accidente inflammavetur, et puerpera periret, obſte- 
tricanti imputaretur quia ſecundinas religuit: * If: the 
4 womb. ſhould by any accident be inflamed, and 
ce the lying-in woman ſhould die, the blame would 
„be laid on the midwife for having left in the 

« ſecundines.” | ; 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the ill 
conſequences that attend the retention of the ſecun- 
dines, often proceed from the rough methods of the 
midwives, who are tender of their reputation; for 
they think it a ſhame to leave the patient without 
compleating their work, for this reaſon they ſtick at 
no bold attempt whatever. It was ſaid by Hippo- 
crates d, Ad ſecundarum elapſum, ſternutatorio admoto, 
nares & os comprimere oportet : + At the coming out 
* of the ſecundines, the noſtrils and mouth ſhould 
be compreſſed by the adminiſtration of a ſternuta- 
<« tory. But this gives riſe to a great concuſſion of 
„the whole body, and chiefly of the abdomen.” 
Can it be thought ſafe to agitate the womb ſo ſtrongly 
by ſternutatories and compreſſion, when it has ſut- 
fered ſo much during delivery? Are not worſe con- 
ſequences to be apprehended from thence than from 
the too long retention of the ſecundines ? It is no 
great wonder if after having made theſe attempts, 
though to no purpoſe, there ſhould follow pains in 
the abdomen, cold fits and fevers. Thus we elſe- 
where read, Quum ſecunde ſtatim a party non ſeceſſerint, 
uni ventris dolores in laterum inanitate ſuboriuntur ac 
febres; quod jt ſecundæ ſeceſerint, mulier etiam ſaneſcit. 
 Plerumque vero putreſcunt; ſexto vero aut ſet tima die 
aut etiam paſterius ſecedunt: When the ſecundines 
do not come out immediately after delivery, pains 1 
<« jn the lower belly, and fevers ariſe from inanition; 1 
« but if the ſecundines come out, the woman re- 
„ covers. They generally rot, however, on the ſixth 
or ſeventh day, or even later, they come out.” 
| ' However 
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However that this rotting of the ſecundines which 
he takes notice of, is not very dangerous, is evident 
from another place *. Si mulieri ſecundæ relitie fue- 
rint, niſi uteri amplo ore fuerint par cior quam conveniat, 
purgatio prodit, vehter durus et magnus evadit, frigus 
detinet et febris acuta & dolor totum corpus, præcipue 
vero ventris partem umbilico inferiorem ponduſque in 
utero ac tormina ac ff fetus exiſtat ſentiuntur. At cu- 
rata ſecundas brevi putrefactas ejicit & ſana evadit : 
< Tf the ſecundines ſhould be left in a woman, unleſs 
e the womb's mouth be large, her courſes are leſs 
frequent than neceſſary, the belly becomes hard 
and big, cold, an acute fever and pain ſeize upon 
« the whole body, eſpecially that part of the belly 
& which is below the navel, and a weight and pangs 
„ are felt in the belly juſt as if the foetus was there. 
„% The woman being taken proper care of, ſoon 
* throws out the rotten ſecundines and recovers.” 
It is no wonder that when the ſecundines are left in, 
the courſes are not frequent, as the placenta is con- 
nected to the womb by the largeſt blood - veſſels, upon 
the looſening of which, blood flows copiouſly. It is 
evident from another paſſage f of Hippocrates, that he 
expected the expulſion of the retained ſecundines 
from the ſtrength of the womb alone; his words are: 
. Duam vero in uigro gerens ſætum menſtruum aut bimeſ- 
trem corruperit, et ſecundæ exire 1 ipſa autem 
tennis fit, hujus corpus tunc purgare & optimum reddere 
oportet. Non enim prius putrefatti fetus exeunt, niſi 
uteri robuſti & bene compatti fuerint: When a wo- 
„ man bears a fœtus of a month or two months old 
„ which putrefies, and the ſecundines cannot come 
“ out, and ſhe herſelf be thin, her body muſt be 
purged and rendered of good caſe. For putrefied 
4 feetus's do not come out, except the wombs are 
„ ſtrong and well conditioned.” It is well known 
that the ſecundines are with more difficulty taken 
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out when a woman miſcarries, eſpecially if the wo- 
man has been pregnant only a few months; ſo that 
they are oftener left in the womb when a woman 
miſcarries, than when ſhe is delivered according to 
nature. 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the 
ſecundines thould be taken out, that a woman who is 
brought to bed may be entirely diſengaged ; and 
they ſhould be taken out directly if they ſhould be a 
conſiderable hemorrhage, as delays are then danger- 
ous ; but in that caſe, the placenta follows more ea- 
ſily, as it is in part looſed from the womb ; but if it 
does not, we ſhould wait till the womb has given 
ſigns of its contraction; which may be known by 
touching the abdomen, as was ſaid before. But no 
force ſhould be uſed whether the orifice of the womb 
be cloſed up very faſt, or the placenta does not ſtick 
faſt enough; as much worſe conſequences are to be 
apprehended from that violence than from the pla- 
centa's being left in a conſiderable time, ſince it al- 
ways comes out ſooner or later of itſelf, Ægineta *, 
after having enumerated all things preparatory to the 
taking out of the placenta, tells us, Si ne fic quidem 
exemptæ fuerint, non convenit turbari : poſt paucos enim 
dies putrefactæ & in ſaniem reſolute, excidunt: That 
« if they cannot be got out even ſo, it is not adviſe- 
c able to have recourſe to violence; for after a few 
« days, they being rotten and turned to corruption, 

« drop out of themſelves.” But in the mean time 
he apprehended the conſequences of the bad ſmell 
which might fill the head and diſorder the ſtomach z 
which evil he directs us to remedy by fumigations. 
However the retained placenta does not always pu- 
trefy to ſuch a degree: I have ſeen it come out in- 
tire in three days time, whilſt the lying-in woman 
made water, nor did I find it rotten, and the patient 
recovered happily, though a whole family of the firſt 
diſtinction was highly offended with me for pre- 
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venting the midwives uſing violence, in order to get 
out the placenta. Bü. 

As it is cuſtomary for matrons to examine the ſe- 
cundines attentively after they are brought out, and 
as they are filled with moſt terrible ſuſpicions if there 
be the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of any particle of the mem- 
branes or the placenta's being ſtill left in the womb; 
I have always endeavoured to eaſe them of their ſcru- 
ples as much as poſſible; and if I ſuſpected any thing 
of the kind, I concealed it with care, leaſt the lying- 
in woman ſhould be made uneaſy by ſuch intelligence, 
or the midwife's reputation ſhould be in jeopardy. 
For any ill accident that afterwards happens during 


delivery, is uſually attributed to this neglect. Whence 


there is reaſon to fear, leaſt midwives ſhould after- 
wards hurt the womb by cleanſing it too much. 
Levret h, ſo much celebrated for his ſkill in mid- 
wifery, has remarked, that the ſurface of the womb in 
that part to which the placenta ſtuck, is-raiſed into 
creſts of a conſiderable magnitude, which may paſs 
upon the midwife for remains of the placenta, which 
by tearing away, they may tear the very ſubſtance of 
the woman. Sure | am, that ſuch remains will af- 
terwards come out of themſelves, together with other 
evacuations z nor do they hurt the lying-in woman, 
though they are of dangerous conſequence to the 
midwives reputation, which a humane phyſician will 
always endeavour to preſerve. Nor is there any dan- 
ger from the putrefaction of the parts left behind, as 
the conſequences can be eaſily prevented by waſhin 
the womb in a proper manner ; as will be ſhewn in 
the next chapter. be Fog ob 
The paſſages relating to the taking out of the pla- 
centa, which we meet with in the ſame place i, are 


well worth reading, for all things requiſite for this 


purpole are there deſcribed. 


Though 
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Though the placenta generally ſticks to the bottom 
of the womb, yet it is moſt certain, that it is ſome- 
times fixed to other places: and then the womb 
ſometimes contracts itſelf unequally, retains the pla- 
centa as it were, in the peculiar cavity * of its ſub- 
ſtance, and is with difficulty pulled out. Pex ! took 
notice of this, and looked upon ſuch a cell-as a ſort of 
a ſecond womb in which the placenta is contained; a 
cell, whoſe orifice is not like that of the womb itſelf, 
having margins, thick, narrow and hard, but ſmooth 
at the ſame time; he generally found this cell when + 
there was ſuch an one in the right ſide of the womb, 
and very ſeldom in the left, Denys ®, celebrated for 
his ſkill in midwifery, has with great exactneſs de- 
ſcribed that unequal contraction of the womb, by 
which the placenta was retained. He was called to 
a woman who lay in for the firſt time, and had four 
hours before been delivered of a child ; but the na- 
vel-ſtring was broke, nor could the midwife by any 
ſort of effort pull the placenta out. She imagined 
that ſhe touched the placenta, but upon an accurate 
examination, ſhe found that it was the mouth of the 
womb, which ſeemed upon touching to be very ſoft, 
thick and broad : having thruſt her hand into the ca- 
vity of the womb, ſhe found no traces of the pla- 
centa; Denys was therefore called to her aſſiſtance, 
who having thruſt his hand into the vagina, thought 
likewiſe that he felt the placenta coming out of the 
orifice of the womb: the orifice of the womb equalled 
a man's fiſt in bigneſs, being four times the breadth 
of a finger wide, and the breadth of a thumb thick : 
he could eaſily get in his hand; but though he 
ſearched the cavity of the womb with his fingers on 
every ſide, he could not find the placenta, at which 
he was very much ſurpriſed. At length, having a 
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ſecond time vhruſt his hand into the womb, he found 
the hole, which could ſcarce give entrance to the rip 
of the little finger; from hence he inferred that the 
womb was pierced : this hole he wiſely dilated with 
the fore fingers, but ſoon after the blood burſt out; 
and touching ſomething ſoft with his finger, thought 
he touched the inteſtines : he then put in the ſecond 
finger with the fore-finger, and perceived that the 
placenta lay hid in this place; this done, he alſo put 
in his thumb, and thus he by degrees, but not with- 
- out trouble, ſeparated the placenta from the womb, 
and pulled it out when ſeparated. 

This woman ſuffered no extraordinary pain after- 
wards, but recovered perfectly. 

It is evident that ſuch a caſe as this is perplexing, 
and requires the expert hand of a ſkilful midwife. Is 
there not room for hopes that ſuch a particular cloſing 
of the womb as that by which the placenta is ſhut 
up in a ſort of cavity peculiar to itſelf, will ceaſe ? 
Crantz n has remarked, that if in ſuch a caſe, whilſt 
the hand of the midwife is in the cavity of the womb, 
the woman in Jabour feels new pains, then that ſack 
in which the placenta ſtuck, is opened, and as. it 
were vaniſhes, and the placenta then eaſily follows, 
Every thing being thus got out of the womb, a 
ſoft linnen cloth folded four times, is N to the 
privy parts, in order to keep off the cold air, which 
is very dangerous. =. 


Of the DisSEAsEs of CHILD-BED. 


Lying-in woman is ſeized with weakneſs, 
| a ſyncope, convulſions, immediately af- 
ter delivery ; becauſe the arterial blood is driven 
from the brain and the cerebellum, into the lax 
veſſels of the abdomen ; then with a pain after 
delivery, occaſioned by the fatigue undergone, 

| or 
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or proceeding from the parts being worn, from 
blood or from another fœtus, or the ſecundines 
remaining in the womb. 


We come now to treat of thoſe diſeaſes which ſuc- 
ceed delivery, and which proceed from delivery as 
their cauſe; to this claſs likewiſe, may be reduced 
thoſe which owe their origin to the pains ſuffered du- 
ring delivery. For a woman during her lying-in 
may be ſeized with other diſeaſes, as for example, 
ſuch as are epidemical, and others which we ſhall not 
here treat of : if ſuch ſhould happen to occur during 
the time of a delivery, the phyſician in treating 
them ſhould always attend to the exigencies which 
attend every delivery. 

That theſe things may be all treated of in proper 
order, we are to conſider thoſe things that neceſſa- 
rily follow when the fœtus and the placenta are got 
out. The womb being diſtended before delivery, 
changed the ſituation of the inteſtines, preſſed all the 
adjacent parts, made the veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of 
the nature of veins, more narrow than before; hin- 
dered the free action of the diaphragma, extended 
the muſcles and teguments of the abdomen. Upon 
the womb's being evacuated, all theſe ſymproms 
ceaſe: the pendulous viſcera of the abdomen fink. 
inro their on place, the neighbouring venous 
veſſels, ſo often ſwoln in pregnant women, quickly 
ſend back the retained blood to the heart, ſometimes 
they almoſt overwhelm the right ſide of the heart; 
the arterial veſſels being now free from preſſure, more 
eaſily admit the blood that is forced out of the heart, 
which they pour into the veins now diſengaged like- 
wiſe. The abdominal muſcles had loſt their ſtrength, 
by being continually kept ſtretched; the pendulous 
and flaccid coverings no longer reſiſt (fee Sect 25. 
No. 3.) after the ſeparation of the placenta from the 
ed oo the great veſſels of the womb being open, 
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pour forth blood copioufly. All theſe cauſes con- 
curring, contribute to produce faintneſs and a ſyn- 
cope immediately after delivery. For almoſt all the 
blood tends towards the lower veſſels of the body, 
now lax and wide open, a ſmall quantity comes to 
the brain and the cerebellum. For this reaſon, that 
period of a woman's lying- in, which immediately 
follows delivery, is reckoned the moſt dangerous, 
and if the womb did not make its own veſſels narrow 
by ſqueezing them, there would be ſtil] greater dan- 
er. For this reaſon, the ſkilful in midwifery, as 
has been ſaid already, adviſe not to looſe the placenta 
from the womb, till it is certain that the womb con- 
tracts itſelf ; this likewiſe is the reaſon they are ſo full 
of apprehenſions, if the womb now become quite 
empty and. flaccid, floats in the abdomen, nor is 
found upon touching to be contracted into a globe. 
For then lying: ln women run with blood, and by the 
ſudden inanition of the veſſels, die in convulſions; 
pretty nearly in the ſame manner that the ſtrongeſt 
animals, when their arteries are cut open by the but- 
cher, their blood being entirely exhauſted, are ſeized 
with violent convulſions before they die. For the 
ſame reaſon there is ſome ſuſpicion of danger in a too 
eaſy delivery, when the fœtus with one effort, forces 
its way out, together with the humours which burſt 
forth, or when being ſhut up in the membranes ſtill 
entire, it comes out along with the placenta. There 
was then no time left for the womb to contract itſelf, 
But when the foetus follows a ſhort time after the hu- 
mours are burſt forth, then it has contracted itſelf 
already, and has on every fide applied itſelf to the 

body of the foetus. This is known to thoſe who do 
the office of midwife, as they with their hands turn 
the child on account of its diſadvantageous poſition, 
that there may be an opportunity of taking it out by 
the feet. Such a misfortune is chiefly to be appre- 
hended in thoſe women, who being of a delicate con- 
ſtitution, have lived in luxury and caſe, and whoſe 
88 monthly 
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monthly courſes are generally conſiderable. Many 
ſuch melancholy caſes are to be met with in authors, 
which it would be here ſuperfluous to relate. Hip- 
pocrates o ſeems to have this in view, when he ſays: 
Cum torpore exfolutiones, difficiles quidem ex partubus 
contingunt & mentem emoventes, non tamen pernicioſæ. 
Sed et menſium copiam præſigniſicant: Delivery is of- 
* ten ſucceeded by troubleſome relaxations which 
« diſturb the mind, but which 'are not very dan- 
« gerous. They alſo indicate that the courſes are 
“ copious.” He ſeems only to have hinted at a 
flighter degree of this diforder, namely, the actions 
of the brain's being diſturbed but inconſiderably. 
For the word Tapaxpsrias denotes only a ſlight 
emotion of the mind ; nor did he make mention of 
weakneſs, ſyncope and convulſions. But he takes 
notice that ſuch women have copious courſes ; for the 
word uU in the works of Hipporrates ſignifies 
both the monthly courſes and the evacuations after 
delivery ; and this is true in both ſenſes, for ſuch fee- 
ble and delicate women run both with their monthly 
courſes, and the matter that comes from the foetus. 
Then with a pain after delivery occaſioned by the 
fatigue undergone. No body that never was a wit- 
neſs of it will eaſily believe with what force a woman 
in labour exerts herſelf, eſpecially in her laſt efforts. 
With her hands ſhe ſtrongly graſps the bed or the 
by-ſtanders, ſhe preſſes a ſtool placed under her feet, 
and thus ſhe tires the ſtrongeſt women that attend 
ber | wn 
Sometimes the bones of the pelvis retire from 
each other in a difficult delivery, as was faid in the 
foregoing chapter. But what a force muſt be re- 
quired to bring this about! Hence, though they 
upon delivery find themſelves greatly lightened, and 
with joy declare, that they find themſelves perfectly 
well upon being freed from this burthen, they not- 
withſtanding, the next day, feel all their limbs ache, 

and 
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_ complain of a general laſſitude of the whole 
ON from the parts being worn; the whole 
cavity of the bones of the pelvis is covered with ſoft 
teguments, which whilſt the foerus is forced out by 
ſtrong efforts, are preſſed and bruiſed againſt the hard 
bones. The vagina is ſometimes obſerved to ſwell, 
but with a gentle tumour, towards the latter end of a 
pregnancy; ſometimes the lips of the pudenda ſwell: 
ſomerimes jt happens that the head of the child, if it 
be of the larger ſize, or comes out with a ſudden ef- 
fort, tears the perinæum as far as the anus. But in- 
flammation and all its effects, may be the conſe- 
quences of a violent contuſion. If the head of the 
tcetus long ſticks without motion in its paſſage, a 
2 of the ſoft parts is the conſequence of that 
ing compreſſion ?, and afterwards if ſuch women 
eſcape, gangrænous cruſts fall from them, being oc- 
caſioned by the ſuppuration made in the paſſage: 
ſometimes the rectum itſelf, and the bladder are 
ſeized with a gangræne, occaſioned by the laſting 
and continual preſſure, from whence dreadful, and 
ſometimes incurable diforders ariſe. I have ſome- 
times ſeen ſuch melancholy caſes ; but it is evident, 
that in ſuch a caſe, grievous diſorders follow. | 
After delivery, when the diſtended abdomen is . 
evacuated, do convullive motions of the muſcles of 
the abdomen Tucceeding, cauſe pain? 1 have ſome- 
times, but not often, heard lying-1n women complain 
of this. In an illuſtrious matron who had been deli- 
vered of ſixteen children, and who was well in all 
other reſpects, ſuch cramps of the abdomen were fre- 
quently obſerved during the remainder of her life. 
Fobn Storchs%, famous for his long practice, the of- 
fices he had filled, and his writings in giving an exact 
deſcription of the diſeaſe of which he died, takes no+ 
tice, that having evacuated the abdomen by an inci- 
f ſion 
Þ Levret Vart des accouchm pag. 169. | 4 Hiſtor, 
hydrop. univerſal. pag. 46. / | 
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ſion made in the ſwelled navel, he felt in the abdo- 
minal muſcles, a troubleſome, though not a painful 
cramp or ſpaſm, which he compares to the uneaſy 
ſenſation which women juſt after delivery, feel from 
the ſame cauſe. 

From another cauſe.] Which then requires freſh la- 
bour, and may irritate the parts already affected with 
pain; yet it generally comes out expeditiouſly 
enough, the paſſages being already open. | 

From blood or the ſecundines remaining in the 
womb.] After delivery the whole ſurface of the 
womb is moiſt with blood, and eſpecially that part 
to which the placenta ſtuck : mean time the orifice 
of the womb becomes more narrow, and is ſome- 
times totally cloſed, though generally ſpeaking it 
may, during ſeveral hours, be dilated with eaſe by 
the finger of the midwife, as was faid in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. After the ſeparation of the pla- 
centa the blood runs out copiouſly, but its quantity 
is ſoon diminiſned, and it flows from the whole ca- 
vity of the womb much leſs abundantly, continues 
there and becomes clotted; and whilſt ſuch lumps of 
blood, the womb being contracted, paſs through its 
orifice, new pains and efforts to excluſion ariſe, which 
as they follow after the excluſion of the foetus, are 
commonly called the latter ſpains, which are ſome- 
times very troubleſome and cauſe great uneaſineſs to 
the lying-in woman, when ſhe thinks all her ſuffer- 
ings over. It was before ſaid that the pains of deli- 
very begin at the orifice of the womb, ſo that the 
ſkilful midwife perceiving a fort of contraction in the 
orifice of the womb, accompanied with a tremulous 
motion, ſhould admoniſh the woman in labour to pro- 
mote to her utmoſt the effort to delivery, which will 
immediately follow, in caſe all things neceſſary to 
natural delivery are prepared. But after delivery. 
that eaſineſs of the womb's orifice to be irritated, {till 
continues; whence when a lump of clotted blood is 
daſhed againſt the orifice of the womb, and thus irri- 
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tates it, the whole womb is exceſſively contracted, 
and thus forces that clotted blood out. 

In many I have ſeen this blood not yet clotted, 
excite thoſe pains and efforts whilſt it paſſes through 
the mouth of the womb. It was already ſaid in ſect. 
1308, that whilſt a dangerous hæmorrhage makes it 
neceſſary that the foetus ſhould be pulled out, the 

ins of delivery ought, if not already come, to be 
excited by a gentle and prudent dilatation of the 
womb, and ought to be increaſed if they are come. 
Hence appears the reaſon of thoſe pains which follow 
after delivery on account of blood retained. 

Theſe efforts are ſometimes conſiderable: Raiſch * 
makes the following obſervations: Certo certius au- 
tumo uterum ſeſe ſummopere movere in partu, omneſque 
partus conatus naturales ab utero fere pendere. Qui co- 
natus poſt partum non raro adeo vehementer perſeverant, 
ut uteris ſemet ipſum invertens e corpore procidat. In 
aliis puerperis, paucis horis a partu, expertus ſum, uteri 
motum fuiſſe adeo evidentem, ut obſtetrices, imo et puer- 
peræ, ſæpius mibi dixerint, alium fætum adbuc in utero 


reſtare: I look upon it as abſolutely certain, that. 


<« the womb moves itſelf conſiderably in delivery, 
<« and that all the natural efforts to delivery, proceed 
« from the womb; which efforts, after delivery, 
“ frequently laſt ſo long, that the womb turning it- 
« ſelf inſide out, falls down from the body. In 
other lying-in women, I have a few hours after 
4 delivery, found by experience, that the motion of 
« the womb was ſo diſcernable, that the midwives 
es and even the lying-in women often told me, that 
te there was ſtill another foetus in the womb.” He 
acknowledges that having touched the abdomen of 
the lying in woman with his hand, he ſo plainly per- 
ceived. that motion, that if he had not had a great 
deal of experience, he might be eafily deceived 
by it. | | | 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes that contraction of the womb is of ſuch 
force as to ſqueeze whatever is fluid out of a lump of 
clotted blood, and condenſes it into a fort of fleſhy 
maſs of a reaſonable firmneſs, which often has the 
figure of the internal cavity of the womb, and after- 
wards is driven out ſooner or later, and often 
paſſes for the mola, a fleſhy and ſometimes a ſpungy 
ſubſtance, that is præternaturally brought into the 
world inſtead of the fœtus: this maſs being driven 
out, the blood again flows from the womb, a new 
lump of blood is formed which is condenſed in the 
ſame manner: I have ſometimes known three ſucceſ- 
ſive lumps come our of a lying-in woman ; but the 
ſecond was in ſize inferior to the firſt. and the third 
to the ſecond, and all had the figure of the womb's 
cavity, being the leſs, in proportion as the wom be- 
come more contracted, diminiſhed its cavity Ru:rſch * 
has given us the figures of ſuch lumps, and takes 
notice that ſomething analogous to membranes is 
ſometimes found hanging to them. It 1s known 
however that ſuch membranes may be formed out of 
blood, and that ſuch ſwim upon the water after a per- 
ſon has been bled in the foot. 

It is evident that pains of the ſame nature may be 
occaſioned by the ſecundines remaining in the womb; 
which ſubject has been treated of in the foregoing 
paragraph. | | 


SE CT. MCCCXXIlI 
\ Swathe binding the relaxed abdomen, re- 


moves the firſt mentioned ills. (ſee ſect. 
1322) Another fœtus, the particles of the ſe- 
cundines, and lumps of clotted blood, ſhould. be 
taken out with the hands, 


It has been before remarked in ſect. 1240, where 
we treated of the perforation of the abdomen and the 
Vol. XIV. „ . cheſt, 
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cheſt, that water was not formerly all at once drawn 
from perſons in a dropſy, but at ſeveral different 
times, becauſe it had been obſerved that fainting fits, 
ſyncope, and even death itſelf, if often followed when 
the abdomen ſwelled with gathered water, was en- 
tirely evacuated. The reaſon was then aſſigned, 
namely, becauſe the blood might ruſh into the relaxed 
viſcera and veſſels of the abdomen, and ſo be kept 
from the brain and the cerebellum : at the ſame time 
there was ſome danger leaſt the veſſels and viſcera, af- 
rer having been long conſumed in this watery filth, 
might be burſt by the blood's ſuddenly ruſhing upon 
them. But when the abdomen was inſenſibly bound 
harder and harder with a proper ligature, according 
as the blood run out, it appeared from numerous ex- 
a that all the water might be drawn at once 

rom a perſon in a dropſy, and that this was neither 
followed by fainting nor ſyncope. 

But this likewiſe obtains ® £1 delivery, therefore 
the ſame caution is to be obſerved ; it ſhould be taken 
into conſideration however, that after ſuch vigorous 
efforts, eſpecially in a difficult delivery, that the ab- 
domen being as it were bruiſed, feels a fort of dead 
pain, and that the womb itlelf is affected in the ſame 
manner. So that the cloſe conſtriction of the abdo- 
men may here be hurtful, as Mauriceau juſtly ob- 
ſerves *; he therefore adviſes to apply the hgature in 
ſuch a manner, that it may ſtrengthen and ſupport 
the relaxed abdomen, but not ſo as to preſs it too 
hard. He directs to apply a large ſquare cloth 
to the whole abdomen, and then to bind it by a 
moderate ligature. The little treatiſe written by 
the celebrated De Gorter ® in Dutch, upon the bind- 
ing of the abdomen is worth reading, he wrote it 
in order to decry the pernicious method in uſe 
with women who attend thoſe that lie in of binding 
them with a girdle, or narrow band about the waiſt, 

| 2 and 
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and that very ſtrongly, for fooliſh old women never 
act more abſurdly than in their attendance upon wo- 
men in labour. He always ſaw excellent effects fol- 


low from binding the abdomen immediately after de- 


livery with a broad ſwathe, a table cloth or a napkin; 
and it in a few hours the ſwelling of the abdomen be- 
ginning to ſubſide, the cloth ſhould begin to ſtick 
looſely, it ſhould be gently brought nearer to the ab- 
domen, particular care being taken to avoid a ſtrong 
compreſſion, He obſerved that this method dimi- 
niſhed the pains which ſucceeded delivery, and made 
leſs clotted blood be gathered in the womb. He per- 
ceived likewiſe, that during delivery the patient went 
more eaſily to ſtool, when otherwiſe hard excrements 
are in the colon, the ſecond of the great guts, which 
is eaſily widened, gathered to a conſiderable quantity, 
which afterwards is not without great pain and diffi- 
culty purged off by the anus x. 

That another ictus ſhould be taken out is ſelf- 
evident, and the cautions to be obſerved in ſuch a 


caſe, are to be met with in all the authors who have 


wrote upon the ſubje& of midwifery, whom we 2221 
already cited with approbation. 

The particles ot the ſecundines and lumps of clotted 
blood, are to be taken out with the hand. This ſub- 
ject was treated of in fect. 1321. We are adviſed to 
pull theſe out with the hand, becauſe ſome phyſicians 
have made a practice of giving medicines calculated 
to throw them out, if there be the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion 
of their lying hid in the cavity of the womb ; this 


method is certainly dangerous, as all theſe remedies | 


are hot and ſtimulating, and very improper for wo- 
wen who have been juſt delivered. They ſhould 
therefore be rather taken out with the hand, if the 
orifice of the womb be ſtill open, or can be dilated 
without violence; that whatever clotted blood there 
be in the womb, may come out with eaſe Mof- 
chion Y directs, that the patient, Decumbat, modice 

L 2 patentibus 
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patentibus (diduttis) pedibus, ut quidguid ex ea exire 
cepe it, non impediatur : Should lie down and keep 
* her feet at a proper diſtance, that whatever is diſ- 
<<, poſed to come out, may have free paſſage.” Left 


if the thighs ſhould be kept cloſe, the vagina ſhould 


be filled with clots of blood, and the diſcharge of the 


lochia ſhould by this means be obſtructed, 

But if theſe things cannot conveniently be got out, 
there is ſome reaſon to fear leaſt they ſnould rot, and ſo 
prove hurtful to the womb, or that the putrefaction 


being ſucked in, a fever ſhould enſue before they 


come out of themſelves. Recolin , a worthy mem- 
ber of the academy of ſurgery, in a caſe of this na- 
ture, attempted to inject the cavity of the womb 
with hot water, by means of a ſyphon which ſeems to 
be both ſafe and advantageous, as it is attended with 
no violence. This method was generally ſucceſsful, 
as is evident from the caſes there related. It is true 
indeed, this injection of warm water was made upon 
women who had miſcarried, as in caſes of this nature 
the placenta is often retained, and it is fo tender that 


the part which comes out of the orifice of the womb 


would be immediately broken off, if any attempt was 
made to pull it out. But there ſeems to be no reaſon 


why this ſhould not be attempted, it after delivery 


any part of the placenta, or any clotted blood, ſhould 


be retained in the womb. Warm water ſoftens and 
diffolves, and.it may reaſonably be hoped that what 


is retained, may thus be waſhed away: but if it does 
not come out immediately, this advantage at leaſt 
ariſes from thence, the putrefaction is thus waſhed- 
away, and that renders the continuance of the clotted 


blood, Sc. in the womb leſs dangerous: this injec- 


tion may be reiterated with ſafety, and is always to be 
preferred to dilating the womb by violence. 


Hippocrates * ſeems to have made uſe of an injection 


of this kind when the womb was full of matter, and 


1 barrenneſs 


z Acad, de chirurg. Tom. III. pag 202, & ſeq. a De 
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barrenneſs was the conſequence : Nam pus genituram 
enecat et corrumpit. Ac proinde pus ex uleris expur- 
gare oportet & uteri tuberculum tollere : * For mat- 
% ter, ſays he, deſtroys and corrupts generation, 
For this reaſon it is neceſſary to purge the womb 
« of matter and remove its ſwelling.” He after- 
wards adds: Et uteri hoc modo colluendi; lac equinum 
coctum fer ſacculum tenuiſſimum & puriſſimum tranſmiſ- | 
ſum infundito, idoneo clyſtere fatto: Wombs are to 
« be cleanſed in this manner; inje&t them with 
c mare's milk boiled, and tranſmitted through a bag 
« of the pureſt and cleaneſt linen, having made a 
« proper clyſter of it.“ In this manner the thinneſt 
ſerous part of mare's milk paſſing through the bag, 
cleanſed the womb. But that Hippocrates was for 
having this ſerum injected, not into the vagina, but 
into the womb itſelf, is evident from hence, that in 
the womb was that purulent ſwelling, the cleanſing 
and cure of which he undertook. This 1s moreover 
confirmed by the deſcription he gives of the particu- 
lar ſort of ſyphon which was to be uſed in the injec- 
tion, and which he thus deſcribes : Clyſeris quidam 
ſumma pars lævis eſto, qualis ſpecilli, argentea, ſupra 
quam, interjetto parvo ſpatio, foramen perforetur. Sint 
autem & alia foramina, . hinc & inde ſingula, equaliter 
ter ſe diſtentia ex obliqua laterali parte ægualia, non 
magna ſed anguſta. Clyſteris quidem apex ſolidus eſto, 
ac reliquum totum cavum fit, quafe fiſtula cui ſuis fæ- 
mine voeſica · aqua calida probe emollita & madefactæ, 
alliganda eſt. Ubi eam alligaris, infuſo in veſicam late, 
in foramina tenue linteum immittito, ne lac effinat, 
Poſtquam occluſeris veſicam, alligatam mulieri igſi, quam 
chyſtere lavaturus es, dato. Ila vero, detrafjo obtura- 
mento, in uterum indat.” Woſcet autem Na, ubi inder: 
opurteat. Deinde veſicam manu comprimito, quoad to- 
tum pus foras effluxerit. Id autem mani feſtum erit, ubi 
pus non amplius cum latte exierit; patet enim, cum nul- 
lum amplius ineſt, tunc deſiſtere oportere : Let the 
6 top of the clyſter be ſmooth like the ſilver top of a 

L 3 probe; 
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* probe; above this let a hole be bored, a ſmall 
% ſpace being left between. Let there be alfo other 
«* holes both on this fide and that, equally diſtant 
“ from each other, equal on their oblique, lateral 
« part, not wide but narrow. Let the top of the 
« clyſter be ſolid, and all the-<mainder hollow like 
« a pipe; to this the bladder of a ſow, properly 
cc ſoftenec with warm water and moiftened, fhould 
« be tied; when you have tied it on, pour milk into 
« the bladder, and ftop the hole with a thin piece of 
« linen, to prevent the milk from running out. Af- 
4 ter you have ſtopped up the bladder, give it bound 
4 to the woman whom you are to waſh with the 
« clyſter; and let her, having opened it, put it into 
« her womb. She will herſelf know where it is pro- 
« per to put it in. Then let her preſs the bladder 
« with her hand till all che matter has run out. This - 
„ will plainly appear from the matter's no longer 
% coming out with the milk, and it is evident that 
„ when there is no more matter in, it is time 
to deſiſt. As the intention of Hippocrates was to 
clear the cavity of the womb from matter by waſh- 
ing it, he for that reaſon directed that the lateral part 
of the tube ſhould be bored with feveral holes. But 
as Recolin, by the injection of warm water into the 
cavity ot the womb, attempted to diſſolve and divide 
the lumps of clotted blood, and by the quantity and 
force of the: water to divide the placenta if it hap- 
pened ſtill to ſtick in any part of the womb, he for 
this reaſon juſtly took care that the ſyphon ſhould 
have but one large hole in the top, and ne'er a one 
in the lateral part. ' | 
There occur other paſſages in Hippocrates, which 
ou that he made a practice of injecting the womb; 
as theſe are not altogether concluſive, the paſſage 
laſt cited, may ſuffice. 2 


SECT, 
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S ECT. [MCCCXXIV. 


HE pain occaſioned by exceſſive fatigue, 

is removed by opiate, alcalic or oleagi- 
nous remedies, cordials, diluents, and by the 
external application of anodynes. 


The pains which fucceed delivery, and are occa- 
ſioned by the cauſes enumerated in ſect. 1322, are 
ſometimes troubleſome enough. The juice of pop- 
pies thickened, which is fold in the ſhops by the 
name of opium, and likewiſe its ſeveral preparations 
and the medicines compounded of it, are recom- 
mended by many as highly efficacious in allaying 
theſe pains. However the uſe of them is not uni- 
verſally approved of. Some, and thoſe men of great 
fkill in midwifery *, have ſpoken againſt the uſe of 
opium and its ſeveral preparations. 

Bur if we with attention, and a mind free from pre- 
judice, weigh thoſe ſymptoms which are obſerved 
immediately after delivery, the uſe of them does not 
ſeem entirely to be rejected. In the laſt efforts of 
delivery, eſpecially there was a violent agitation of 
the whole body, the lying-in woman was filled with 
dread, both on her own account, and that of her 
offspring, and often with too great puſillanimity, 
thought herſelf upon the point of death. It is true, 
theſe ſymptoms after delivery, are ſometimes dimi- 
niſhed, though they do not entirely ceaſe. The 
womb: which was obliged to make a great effort, in 
order to force out the foetus, is not at reſt immedi- 
ately after delivery, but continues to be very much 
agitated, as was obſerved in ſect. 1322, from the re- 
marks of Ruiſch. Thoſe violent efforts of the wo- 
man in labour, whilſt the midwife and the by-ſtand- 
ers cry out to her to exert herſelf to the utmoſt, to 
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ule all her force if ſhe has a mind to preſerve herſelf 
as well as her offspring, continue longer than one 
would be apt to imagine. I ſaw a man juſt drown- 
ing, graſp a ſtick ſtrongly in his hand; being taken 
out of the water, and put into a warm bed, he could 
not change the poſture of his hand, and the, by- 
ſtanders might ſooner have. broken his fingers than 
have altered it; about an hour afterwards, this con- 
volſion ceaſed. It has been obſerved, that the ori- 
fice of the womb is often cloſed faſt in lying in wo- 
men, ſo that it cannot be opened in order to take out 
the clotted blood, or the remains of the ſecundines 
without violence. Prudent phyſicians in ſuch a caſe, 
uſually wait till that convulſive contraction is either 
diminiſhed or has ceaſed. 8 
In this caſe I have ſeen all the above-mentioned 
pains ſubſide by opium, prudently adminiſtered, and 
after a quiet 7 þ all thoſe lumps. of clotted blood 
have come out of themſelves, and without any trou- 
ble. I will freely acknowledge that I have always 
preſcribed. opium after delivery, nor did I ever re- 
pent of ſo doing, as I can ſolemnly teſtify that I ne- 
ver knew any miſchief occaſioned by it. 

I I however made uſe of opium ſimply cleanſed, and 
T adminiſtered it in a moderate doſe at ſeveral different 
times, till the defired repoſe followed, by which the 
Iving-1n women were reſtored in a moſt extraordingry 
manner. But caurion is here required, as phy ſicians 
obſerve, that a different quantity is required to pro- 
duce an effect upon different women. / No danger 
need be apprehended in a grown womah from half a 
grain, and the doſe may be repeated as occaſion re- 
quires. . Hence a few grains of opium are diluted in 
a mixture or potion, which 1s given by ſpoonfuls, or 
theſe are bruiſed with abſorbing powders, and given 
to the patient 1n reiterated doſes. Preſcriptions are 
to be found for this purpoſe in the Materia Medica, 
according to which many ſuch remedies may be com- 


ounded, 
* I how- 


. 


Nat 
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I however always abſtained from compound opi- 
ates, as the Therica Andromachi, the Mithridatium of 
Damocritis, the Philonium Meſues, and ſuch like: 
partly becauſe they are taken at a ſingle doſe; partly 
— they contain warm odoriterous ſpices, and 
the adminiſtring of theſe is not free from danger, as 
there is in them ſo different a quantity of opium, 
though they are all recommended alike. For the 
Theriac contains more opium by one third than the 
Mithridatium; the Philonium is much more ſopori- 
ferous than the Theriaca itſelf; and beſides, has in it 
a conſiderable quantity of pepper, a very hot aroma- 
tic. - Now as nothing is required upon theſe occa- 
ſions but the efficacy of poppy-Juice, it is better N 
adminiſter it by itſelf, than mixed with other uſcleſs 
or even noxious ingredients, 

But as women in labour ſometimes Jangriſh and 
are faint, being quite exhauſted: by the pains of de- 
livery, aromaticks of an agreeable flavour are ſome- 
times adminiſtered at the ſame time, but thoſe of the 
mildeſt fort are choſen, or elſe they are adminiſtered 
in very inconſiderable doſes, that with their delight - 
ful fragrance they may chear and ſtrengthen, not hurt, 
by too ſtrongly ſtimulating. For this reaſon, fragrant 
diſtilled waters may be given, or a mild decoction of 
oats and barley, with a fourth part of the draught, 
conſiſting of fragrant Rheniſh wine (a preſcription of 
the ſame kind is like wiſe to be met in the Materia 
Medica) or a drop or two of oil of cinnamon, with 
ſugar pounded a long time in a glaſs mortar, is 
added to the powders which are taken in reiterated 
. doſes. 

- To theſe are added ſuch ingredients as abſorb 
acids, becauſe pregnant women are often troubled 
with an acid heart-burning, and after delivery, acids 
are ſometimes adminiſtered, ſuch as the decoction 
already praiſed, or at leaſt things that have a ten- 
dency to turn acid, as barley- gruel, oaten-gruel, 
PaP, emulſions and things of that kind ; for oy 
reaſon 
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reaſon theſe things ſhalt be again recommended in 
"Teck. 1 331 | 

When any of theſe are adminiſtered, the conſtitu- 
tion of the lying in woman is to be taken into con- 
fideration ; if this ſhould happen to be hot and ſan- 
guine, the mildeſt fort of cordials ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed; on the other hand, more active remedies 
may be allowed to thoſe of a cold phlegmatic conſti- 
tution. But care ſhould always be taken not to give 
remedies of too hot and ſtimulating a nature: a very 
pernicious cuſtom has obtained in ſome places, eſpe- 
cially in the country, to give women juſt brought to 
bed warm wine, with a large quantity of mace and 
cinnamon in it, and this aromatic wine they blend 
with yolks of eggs, and the women brought to bed, 
drink fo plentitully of it, that I have often ſeen them 

drunk a few hours after delivery. It is obvious that 

there cannot be a more dangerous practice. The 
more prudent give them broths at different times, 
and in {ſmall quantities; this has an excellent effect: 
they then give them a ſpoonful or two of freſh oil of 
almonds, either unmixed or with broth, which is of the 
higheſt ſervice if the ſtomach can bear it; for it 
makes ſome qualmiſh, and then it is better to abſtain 
from oil, and to ſubſtitute gentle emulſions from 
oily ſeeds in its place, which are of fervice by dilu- 
ting, whilſt they contain a quantity of oil, are eaſily 
born by the ſtomach, and impart to it kindly nutri- 
tion. | 
As ſofc repoſe is ſo beneficial to women who have 
been juſt brought to bed, it is eaſy to judge what opi- 
nion we ſhould have of the cuſtom of preventing ly- 
mg-in women from ſleeping the firſt three hours after 
delivery, which has obtained in ſo many places, 

Thus pratling women, and ſometimes too when they 

have drank too freely, make a noiſe about the lying- 

in woman's bed if ſhe ſhould but wink, and the 
neighbours teſtify their joy with inftruments of mu- 
fick, in order to keep her awake, I his cuſtom ſeems 

n 2 _ 
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to be derived from hence. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that ſometimes after delivery whilſt the womb 
remains flaccid, and does not contract itfelf, lying in 
women have ſuddenly died of a violent hæmorrhage, 
and the by-ſtanders who thought them afleep, have, 
contrary to all expectation, found them dead. But 
if the abdomen be bound with a broad ſwathe, and 
the womb ſhews ſigns of contraction, there is no rea- 
ſon for any fuch fear. Beſides if a phyfician or a 
ſkilful midwife, ſhould fit by the lying- in woman's 
bed during thoſe hours, it will quickly appear whe- 
ther any dangerous accident is to be apprehended ; 
and in caſe there ſhould, it will be eaſy to aſſiſt the 
patient, as hath been already faid. Prudence directs 
that the lying-in woman ſhould not be deſerted in the 
hours which immediately ſucceed delivery ; but there 
is no manner of reaſon why ſhe: ſhould be kept awake 
with continual noiſe. Much light is hurtful to ly- 
ing- in women; it ſhould therefore be diminiſhed to 
revent its ſtriking their eyes, in ſuch, a manner 
re that the phyſician ſitting next the bed, may 
be able to diſtinguiſh whether the patient's face turns 
ale, or falls ſuddenly ; whether ſhe begins to 
feel pain; but from the pulſe and reſpiration a ſkilful 
phyſician may eaſily form a judgment whether the vi- 
tal force begins to fail. A fainting fit when coming 
on, may be prevented by a gentle cordial of an 
agreeable flavour, by drawing the broad ſwathe 
which binds the abdomen tighter, as I have fre- 
quently experienced. . 
2 as the lips of the pudenda ſuffer much by de- 
livery, eſpecially in women that are brought to bed 
for the firſt time; and if the head of the fœtus ſhould 
happen to be of a conſidetable ſize, or to ſtick a long 
time in the paſſage, in that caſe a lenient fomentation 
is required. Mauriceau prepared upon warm cin- 
ders, a ſoft cataplaſm made of oil of almonds and the 
yolks and whites of eggs mixed together, which 
Fx having 
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having ſpread upon a linen cloth, he applied it to the 
privy. parts, and renewed it every three or four hours 
if there was occaſion, he then fomented them during 
the firſt five or ſix days after delivery, twice or thrice 
every day with a degoCtion of linſeed, barley or ſoft 
and emollient herbs z he at the ſame time cleanſed it 
from clotted blood and other filth :, others foment 
with warm milk : with others warm . buttered. ale is 
in uſe. If the lips of the privy parts ſhould ſwell 
with a droply, as ſometimes happens, diſcutient re- 
medies may be added to theſe, as Elder Flowers, 
_ Chamomile, Sage, &c. 2 7 


ebe GT. ccc NV. 


| HE patient is liable to an exceſſive flux of 

the lochia, from a too great fluidity, or 
agitation of the blood, and often from ſub- 
ſtances retained in the womb, which prevent its 


— contraction. | 


The lochia are ſaid to be exceſſive when they ex- 
ceed the uſual quantity, therefore to determine any 
thing with certainty upon this ſubject, we ſhould 
know the quantity which comes from the womb in 
a natural way, which is no very eaſy matter, as the 
phyſician only knows that this diſcharge is received 
1n linen cloths, or that the bed is defiled by it, and 
thence forms a conjecture. Wherefore all the authors 
who have wrote upon the ſubject of midwifery, are 
filent with regard to the proper quantity of the lo- 
chia; they ſpeak only of what exceeds the proper 
quantity, or ſuch as are ſuppreſſed. Hippocrates in- 
deed**, (as I obſerved upon another occaſion in ſect. 
1284, where the quantity of the courſes was ſpoken of) 
has ſaid, Prodeunt autem lochia ſane mulieri ſutis abunde, 

| Primum 


e De mulier. morb. lib, 1, cap. 71. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 77. 
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primum atticæ beminæ & dimidiæ menſura aut paulo copio- 
fiora, deinde ad ejus rationem pauciora quoad deſinant: 
« The evacuations made by a woman in health after de- 
<« livery, firſt come out in a quantity capable of filling 
an attic hemina (three quarters of a pint) or ſome- 
e thing more, than leſs in the ſame proportion till 
they ceaſe.” We meet with ſomething to the 
ſame purpoſe in another place e, where the ſame mea- 
ſure 1s aifigned,/but he adds that ſometimes there 
comes out a little more, ſometimes a little leſs. The 
attic hemina and a halt, ſeems only to be the meaſure 
aſſigned to that quantity of blood which comes out 
at the firſt burſt after the placenta has been looſened, 
and is ſprinkled on every fide like water poured out 
upon a table*. It is a more difficult matter to deter- 
mine the quantity of blood that afterwards runs out, 
as the fomentations, the cataplaſms, c. which are 
uſually applied to the parts, are dirtied by this. . 
Beſides a great diverſity is obſerved, not only in 

different women in labour, but in the ſame woman 
at different times of lying-in. It has been already 
obſervedz that ſtrong women and ſuch as are har- 
dened by daily labour, have but ſcanty courſes, and 
that the particles left after delivery, come from them 
in ſmaller quantities,” whilſt the contrary holds with 
others who paſs their lives in luxurious indolence. 
But as the womb, whilſt it is widened in pregnancy, 
inſenſibly acquires more dilated veſſels as was ſaid be- 
fore, the greater evacuations are to be expected after 
delivery, the more the womb is widened; and this is 
the reaſon why the quantity of the lochia evacuated, 
may in the ſame woman be different at different de- 
| liveries. Mauriceau *has remarked in his aphoriſms, 
which follow like corollaries from his own writings, 
that lying-in women who have been delivered of 
bulky children, generally ſuffer a+violeat hæmorr- 

| 9 hage 

e De natur. puer. cap g. charter. Tom. V. pag 314, 18. 
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hage immediately after delivery; becauſe the pla- 
centa in ſuch a caſe is generally larger, and has larger 
veſſels, to which the veſſels of the womb being like- 
- wiſe increaſed in bulk, correſpond. 
It was the opinion of Galen, that, Fætum in ſe me- 
liorem, qua nutriatur, ſanguinis portionem trahere, de- 
teriorem relinguere; que cauſa eſt prægnantibus caco- 
chymice, quam natura poſt partum evacuat: * The 
6 foetus draws to itſelf the beſt part of the blood for 
« its: own nouriſhment, and leaves the reſt, which 
« isthe reaſon why pregnant women are troubled with 
« bad humours, which are evacuated by nature after 
delivery.“ And a little after he adds, thas there- 
fore, Lochium ſeu puerperii purgationem, medici nomi- 
naverint, non fimpliciter, vacuationem : That is, 
„ what is thus thrown off is called Lochia, a child- 
« bed evacuation, and not "ſimply an evacuation.” 
But though the womb is cleanſed by the ſucceeding 
evacuations, as will be taken notice of hereafter, yet 
that blood which flows copiouſly from the womb, im- 
mediately after the ſeparation of the placenta, is pure, 
but not that blood which has been left behind after 
the beſt part has been applied to the nouriſhment of 
the fœtus. Hippocrates h has made this excellent ob- 
ſervation in treating of the ſubject now under con- 
ſideration: Prodeunt autem velut ſangu's a vittima 
i ſana fit mulier (ut diximus) et ſana futura fit, citoque 
concreſcunt et expurgantur: The things evacuated 
« after delivery come out like blood from a victim, if 
c the woman be in health, as we obſerved, and is 
<« likely to be in health, they ſoon grow together, 
<« and are purged off.” He makes the ſame obſer- 
vation in another place i: Si vero ſana non fit mulier, 
neque ſana futura purgatio tum parcior tum ſpecie dete- 
rior prodit ne cito concreſcit: * But if the woman is 
c neither in health nor likely to be ſo, there comes 
<0 | «© a more 


b De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 71. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 
771. De natur. puer. cap. 5. charter, Tom. V. pag. 315. 
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« more ſcanty evacuation from her, and one of a 
« worſe ſort, nor does it ſo ſoon come to a conſiſ- 
6 tence.” This is an indication of vicious humours, 
for this blood runs out with all the qualities which it 
had whilſt it lowed through the veſſels of the preg- 
nant woman, fo that it will be well- conditioned if ſhe 
be in health. This ſhould be particularly attended 
to, that it may be thoroughly underſtood in what 
ſtate the lochia are in the womb, and what changes 
they undergo afterwards, though they continue to 
be called by the ſame name. 5 

The too great quantity of theſe particles is chiefly 
conſidered at the time that immediately follows deli- 
very; for then the greateſt danger is apprehended 
from them: for in the natural order theſe particles 
are leſs red a few hours after delivery, and this red- 
neſs is inſenſibly diminiſhed, ſo that the red colour on 
the third, the fourth or the fifth day, goes off in- 
tirely *, For the womb being inſenſibly more and 
more contracted, diminiſhes the capacity of its veſ- 
ſels. So that the too great flux of the lochia is known 
by the blood's burſting out with over great violence, 
immediately after delivery, infomuch that the face 
ſuddenly grows pale, the eyes are darkened, the ears 
tingle, a fainting fit comes on; it is likewiſe known 
if the blood flows out at firſt in a moderate quantity, 
but continues to flow longer than uſual, and does not 
change its colour for ſome hours. | 

The too great agitation of the blood occaſioned by 
fatigue undergone, fear or other paſſions of the mind 
may contribute hereto; this ſhews the utility of 
opiates by which ſuch an agitation is happily allayed. 
To theſe cauſes is likewiſe added the too great fluid- 
ity of the blood, which even when the veſlels are con- 
trated, cauſes the blood to flow on. But it is gene- 
rally known that in healthy and robuſt perſons, the 
| 1 | blood 
I Levret L'art des accouch. pag. 134. Brudenell Exton, pag. 
409. . | 
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blood is denſe and ſolid, and that it quickly coagu- 


lates when it runs out of the veſſels. 

But ſuch a ſtate of the blood ſuppoſes the veſſels to 
be firm and robuſt, whereas on the contrary, the 
blood is thin and more fluid than ordinary, when the 
weak veſſels act leſs powerfully upon the blood con- 
tained in them. _ Wherefore if the blood, which runs 
out, quickly coagulates, it is a ſign both of preſent 
and future health in the lying-in woman. 

But in flaccid and ſott bodies, the empty womb 
contracts itſelf more weakly and more ſlowly ; whence 
there follows a too great flux of the lochial diſ- 
charge. Hippocrates | ſeems to have hinted at this in 
the following paſſage: Qued ſi mulier a partu, paulo 
amplius quam par fit purgata fuerit (id enim contingit 
i uteri lato ore ſuerint, ut ex venis ex utero tendentibus 
quedam ex violento fetus egreſſu perruptæ fuerint, &c. 
„ But if a woman after delivery ſhould be purged 
rather more than enough (for that ſometimes hap- 
<« pens when the wombs are broad-mouthed, ſo that 
« ſome of the veins which go to the womb, are 
broke by the fœtus's coming out with violence, 
« Ce.“ But if the orifice of the womb ſhould con- 
tinue wide, it is a ſign that it does not ſufficiently 
contract itſelf, and that therefore the veſſels con- 
tinue a long time open. It is moreover evident, 
that the veſſels of the womb may be injured by 
the violent and ſudden coming out of the foetus, 
as alſo by violently pulling out the placenta, or 
when ſticking faſt to the womb it is ſeparated by 
a rough hand, and ſo the ſubſtance of the womb 
itſelf is torn, as has. been ſaid before. But a too 
great evacuation. of the womb after the birth of 
the foetus, is moſt commonly cauſed by the things 
retained in the womb, for then the contraction 
of the womb is impeded, and yet it is conſtantly irri- 
tated and excited to contraction; eſpecially if the 
things retained are partly puſhed into the orifice «f 

| 
De mulier, morb, lib, 1, cap. 43. charter. Tom, VII. pag. 754. 
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the womb, yet without being forced through it. It 
is ſometimes obſerved, after the firſt effuſion of 
blood which follows delivery, that the mouth of the 
womb is contracted, and that the blood which runs 
in the womb, gathers into a clotted lump, which ſoon 
fills the whole cavity of the womb, and then little or 
no blood runs out. But when this clotted lump is 
forced out, there then again flows out a conſiderable 
quantity of blood, becauſe the veſſels have not yet 
been ſufficiently contracted. This ſometimes hap- 
pens again and again, but the more the womb con- 
tracts itſelf, the leſs the lumps are that come out, 
and at laſt theſe evacuations become moderate. 

Such a great loſs of blood is followed by many ill 
conſequences ; eſpecially if the lying- in women are 
by conſtitution weak and delicate. We have already 
ſhewn that an ill habit of body, a redundancy of bad 
humours, a pituitous dropſy, and ſtagnations of wa- 
tery humours in the habit of the body, are the con- 
ſequences of a copious hæmorrhage. Hippocrates 
m has remarked the ſame thing with regard to the 
too great evacuations of the womb after delivery: 
Eam levis febris & rigor prebendit, calorque toto cor- 
pore; nonnunguam etiam horror, & cibi faſtidium, & 
omnino execrabitur, & tenuis erit, & debilis, & pallida, 
& tumida ; & cibos averſatur ; fi quid vero edat aut 
bibat, non coquitur : A light fever and a cold fit 
6 — her, and then a heat all over the body; 
« ſometimes likewiſe horror and a loathing of food 
„ which ſhe will deteſt ; ſhe will be thin and weak, 
and pale and ſwelled ;- ſhe” will nauſeate victuals; 
but if ſhe ſhould eat or drink, ſhe will not digeſt.” 
It has already been frequently remarked, that a cer- 
tain quantity of good blood is required, that from 
the crude food taken in benign humours may be 
formed, by which natures loſſes may be repaired ; 
from whence it is evident that there is a univerſal de- 
Von. generic 
»De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 43. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 
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generacy in the body after a ſudden and conſiderable 
"loſs of good blood. 
But as ſo great danger is to be apprehended at the 
beginning of delivery from a copious diſcharge of 
blood, and fo many ill conſequences ſometimes attend 
it, it may perhaps be thought that the fame danger 
is to be apprehended from continued evacuations of 
the womb after delivery, though thoſe evacuations 
ſhould not be ſo conſiderable. But it ſhould be 
taken into confideration that that danger is doubtful, 
becauſe by a ſudden flowing of the blood, the veſſels 
collapſe, and ſcarce any arterial blood comes to the 
brain or the cerebellum, nor have the veſſels time to 
contract themſelves, and they remain full, though 
the quantity of humours be but ſmall, and thus the 
circulation of the blood continues undiſturbed. Even 
a robuſt man will faint upon loſing two pounds of 
blood at once; but this will not be the caſe if he 
loſes three ounces a day for eight days together. 
Add to this, that ſo long a delay affords time for 
cure, whereas ſudden death is ſometimes the conſe- 
quence of a profuſe hæmorrhage after delivery. 
Authors are not however agreed with regard to 
the time that the evacuations which follow delivery, 
ſhould laſt, The duration of theſe evacuations has 
been determined according to the different ſex of the 
child brought forth by Hippcrates, a in this manner; 
Nam et purgatio a partu fit mulieribus ut plarimum, in 
pualla quidam concepta, duobus et quadraginta diebus, 
eaque, ut maxime diuturna, ita perfecta eſt. Extra ta- 
men periculum fuerit fi etiam quinque et viginti diebus 
purgetur,” In maſculo vero purgatio diebus triginta con- 


Tingit, ficgue hæc longifſima et perfecta oft. Extra tamen 


Periculum fuerit, ii diebus viginti purgetur. Poſtrems 
vero tempore, quam pauciſſima purgatio procedit : 
„ Evacuation after delivery laſts generally in women 
««. who have born a girl two and forty days, and this 
being the longeſ. purgation, is compleat. But 
1 & chere 
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e there is no danger if it ſhould not laſt twenty-five 
« days, When a male child is brought forth, the 
« evacuation laſts thirty days, this is its longeſt du- 
« ration, and thus it is compleat; there is no danger 
„% however if the purgation ſhould be over in twenty 
« days. But the laſt time the purgation is ſhorter 
than ever.” If the reſt of the paſſage be read, it 
will appear evidently that Hippocrates has not deter- 
mined the time of theſe evacuations from his own 
obſervations, but from an hypotheſis that as many 
days ſhould be allowed to this evacuation as pals be- 
tween the firſt conception of the child and its perfect 
formation, that is, till the different limbs are ta be 
diſtinguiſhed, But Hippocrates has thought proper to 
allot the ſpace of two and forty days for a female 
child, and thirty for a male, that this formation may 
be compleated. What induced him to this, it is 
not eaſy to diſcover. Duretus * was of opinion, that 
as many days ſhould be allotted ro the evacuations 
after delivery as would have been required by the 
menſes if the woman had not been with child. Nam 
gue ſunt biduo menſtruales, ut ſunt viragines, dies octo- 
decim exigunt in puerperiis ; que iribus, viginti ſeptem; 
gue quatriduo, triginta ſex, at menſtruales quinque 
dierum, fere ſunt puerperiales ad quadragemuns quintum 
diem a partu: For thoſe whoſe monthly flowings 
% laſt two days, as for example, women who are 
* ſomewhat maſculine, are eighteen · days in child- 
bed; thoſe whoſe monthly flowings laſt three days 
* are twenty-ſevendays in child-bed ; thoſe in whom 
they laſt four days are thirty-ſix days in child- bed; 
« but thoſe whoſe monthly flowings laſt five days, 
i are feldom entirely evacuated till the forty fifth 
« day after delivery,” It was his opinion that the 
evacuations after delivery ſhould be looked upon, 
Eſſe reliquias emortuas menſtruorum, in venis majoribus 
circa uteres, ſtabulantium, quus per graviditatem in- 
corrupias ſervavit amplificatio caloris nativi a fætu con- 
M 2 cepto: 
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cepto: As dead leavings of the menſes remaining 
in the larger veins and about the womb, which 
© have been preſerved uncorrupt during the time of 
pregnancy by the increaſe of native heat, occa- 
<«. fioned by the conception of the fœtus; and that 
0 for that reaſon they ſhould be purged off.” | 
But it is ſufficiently evident that all theſe infe- 
rences are drawn from a preconceived opinion, and 
not from accurate obſervations. The womb at the 
time of pregnancy is ſtretched, and its veſſels are di- 
lated :- after delivery all its parts ſhould return to 
their firſt ſize and magnitude; and ſo the veſſels 
ſhould be contracted in ſuch a manner as to admit, 
and to let out leſs blood. The evacuations of the 
womb after delivery anſwer this end, that the veſſels 
of the womb being thus emptied, may be contracted. 
The ſtronger therefore the veſſels are, the leſs force 
the veſſels of the womb are impelled with, the ſhor- 
er time wil] the evacuations after delivery laſt. For 
this reaſon ſuch women as give ſuck to their own 
children, make leſs conſiderable and leſs laſting eva- 
cuations after. delivery than others : for' the ſame 
reaſon theſe evacuations are diminiſhed in ſuch wo- 
men as are of robuſt conſtitutions, hardened by labour 
and violent exerciſe; but in thoſe who are 'weak and 
lax, they are copious and laſting. Wherefore Mau- 
riceau ? has determined that no conſtant rule is ob- 
ſerved in this caſe, and'that no diverſity is occaſioned 
by the varying ſex of the child, but that the evacua- 
tions after delivery are generally at an end in fifteen 
or twenty days. Levret 4 confirms, that by his obſer- 
vations, and at the fame time with great good ſenſe 
informs us, that after the milk-fever, and before the 
cuſtomary monthly evacuations return, it often hap- 
pens that blood flows again from the womb, but with- 
out doing any hurt. He however thought that this 
generally happened in ſuch women as were of a bad 
9 | | conſtitution, 
p Traite des malad. de femm. groſſ. liv. 3. chap. q. pag. 41 
I. An des accouchm. pag. 13. 
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conſtitution, or when their monthly evacuations re- 
turn in an irregular manner. Let I have obſerved 
the ſame thing in women of the beſt conſtitutions, 
and in thoſe whoſe monthly evacuations were entirely 
regular. Nor will this appear ſurptiſing, if it be ta- 
ken into conſideration that the veſſels of the womb. 
had been greatly diſtended towards the latter end of 
the time of pregnancy, and though they were after- 
wards contracted, did not immediately recover their 
firſt firmneſs, bur ſtill for a time eaſily give way to 
the impelled humours ; hence the extremities of the: 
veſſels of the womb being dilated by a ſlight caule, 
pour out blood. Thus when a woman does not give 
ſuck to her own child, the ſwelling of the breaſts be- 
ginning to ſubſide, a bloody evacuation of the womb 
returns, and often continues for ſeveral days. For 
the ſame reaſon the monthly evacuations after deli- 
very is over, are generally more copious taan they 

were before. 5 


S ECT. MCCCXXVI. 


F by things retained in the womb, theſe are 
to be got out (1323.) | 


This ſubject has been already treated of as far as 
an immoderate - evacuation of the womb after deli- 
very is occaſioned by clotted blood, another fœtus or 
the ſecundines remaining in the womb. . 

It does not ſeem improper in this place to ſay 
ſomething of that fleſhy ſubſtance called the Mola, 
becauſe this too is generally reckoned amongſt thoſe 
things, which being retained in the womb, may prove 
hurtful. It is well known that ſtrange ſtories are 
told by women concerning the Mola; as that theſe 
molæ not only have the figures of various animals, 
bur likewiſe are capable of animal motion, ſuch as 
flying, running, ſecking places of retreat, &c. that 
"4px 'y 3 | ſuch 
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ſuch molz have attempted to return quickly into the 
womb, from whence they had been driven guſt be- 
fore; and that if this was not prevented, the 
wretched woman in labour, would be threatened with 
certain deſtruction by this monſter : nay more, when 
a talkative and unſkilful midwife has been talking 
about the mola, I have known the women who were 
to have aſſiſted the perſon lying- in, run away in a 
fright, being ſeized with fear leaſt that monſter 
ſnould ſeek a Jurking hole about them, Many ſuch 
ſtories are told which I ſhould be aſhamed to relate. 
If the womb ſhould ſwell, as happens frequently 
in women with child, and yet no human fœtus be 
contained in the womb, this ſuch authors as have 
wrote upon the art of midwifery, call a falſe concep- 
tion and a ſpurious pregnancy. For this reaſon a 
dropſy of the womb and a tympany, whilſt the womb 
is diſtended by the elaſtic air ſnut up in it, are rec- 
kcned amongſt falſe conceptions r, but this name has 
been chiefly given to the ſolid, and as it were, fleſhy 
maſſes which iſſued from the womb after the ſymp- 
toms of pregnancy ; theſe were generally of an irre- 
gular form: theſe were properly called mole. 
It was a very general opinion, and approved of by 
authors worthy of the higheſt regard, that by the 
commerce of the two ſexes, there was ſometimes pro- 
duced inſtead of a human fœtus, ſuch a deformed 
maſs, which totally degenerates from a natural con · 
ception. Hippocrates * has deſcribed it in this man- 
ner: At mole conceptus bæc cauſa efft. Quum copioft 
menſes extiterint, et paucum ac morboſum ſemen concepe- 
rint, tum minime genuinus conceptus gignitur ; tum ven- 
ter tanguam utero gerentis, impletur, nihil autem in ven- 
tre movetur, neque in mammis lac generatur ; pectus 
vero ſurgeſcit. Hec igitur biennium ſæpe etiam trien- 
_ nium, ſic affetia eft. Et fiquidem una caro naſcatur, 
mulier perit (neque enim ſupereſſe poteſt) fin vero multe 
| | Copioſus 
: Levret L'Art des accouchm pag. 184. De mulier. 
morb, lib. 1. cap. 70. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 770. 
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copioſus ei ſanguis, & carnoſus, per pudendum erumpit. 
Quod fi id moderate fiat, ſervatur ; alioqui proſtuvio 
correpta perit. Aique ea quidem eſt bujus morbi condi- 
tio. Diſcernere autem oportet plenitudine, quodque in 
ventre non moveatur: But this is the cauſe of the 
c“ conception of the mola. When the menſes are 
“ very copious, and the ſeed they have received, 
<« is ſcanty and vitiated, then a conception by no 
“ means genuine is formed; then the belly is as it 
„ were, filled with the womb, but nothing moves 
cc in the belly, nor is milk generated in the breaſts; 
e but the cheſt ſwells, The woman therefore con- 
ce tinues in this ſtate for two, often for three years. 
« And if a ſingle fleſhy lump is generated, ſhe pe- 
«© riſhes (for it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould recover) but 
c if many ſuch ſubſtances are generated, thick blood 
« burſts out copiouſly at her. pudendum. If this 
C emiſſion be moderate, ſhe eſcapes z otherwiſe ſhe 
« dies of the exceſſive loſs of blood. This alterna- 
<« tive always attends this diſeaſe. But it may be 
« diſcerned by the plenitude, and by there being no 
4 motion in the belly.” He ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
pou in another place *, excepting that there we read : 
Veque lac in mammis generatur, ipfi tamen mammæ tur- 
gent: Nor is milk generated in her breaſts, but 
« her breaſts ſwell ;” whereas the words in the for- 
mer text are, Pectus turgere, the cheſt ſwells.“ 
Theſe were then the ſymptoms from which Hippo- 
crates conjectured the formation of a Mola, if the ab- 
domen ſwelled, and yet. the motion of the foetus was 
not perceived at its proper time, and if at the ſame 
time the breaſts ſwelled, and no milk was generated 
in them notwithſtanding. For provident nature at 
the very time of pregnancy, prepares food for the 
new-born creature, - But when a mole is generated, 
that would be unneceflary, as there would then be in 
the womb an unformed mals, and not a human 
foetus, | 
| M 4 But 
De infœcundis cap. 16, ibid. pag. 855. 
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But it likewiſe appears that various tumours ge- 
nerated in the ſubſtance of the womb itſelf, have 
been called Molz. For Aetius ® has thus deſcribed 
them: Quæ mola vocatur, affettus quidem uteri eſt, ad 
\ ſehirrum tendens, interdum poſt inflammationem præce- 
dentem eveniens, interdum poſt locale ulcus cui caro ſu- 

excrevit ; à motus autem graviditate & difficultate 
mole nomen aſſumſit. Aﬀettum tumor immitis conſequi- 
tur, cum bypochondriorum retractione, gracilitate, deco- 
loratione appetendique dejectione: ac primo conceptionis 
opinio ſuboritur, 255 « What is called the mola, is a 
« diſpoſition of the womb tending to a ſcirrhous tu- 
« mour, it ſometimes has its riſe after a preceding 
„ inflammation, ſometimes after a local ulcer, over 
which, fleſh has grown; it took its name of mola 
« from the ſlowneſs and difficulty of its motions ; an 
* obſtinate tumour follows this diſpoſition, together 
« with a drawing, back of the hypochondria, lean- 
< neſs, a faded complexion, loſs of appetite, and at 
cc firſt there ariſes an opinion of conception, &c.” 
it is manifeſt that he in this place, calls the lumps of 
corrupt fleſh which grow in the ſubſtance of the 
womb, molæ. He ſoon after adds what follows: 
Tractunt nonnulli, in quibuſdam mulieribus carunculas 
ad juglandis magnitudinem per pudendum excerni ſalitas, 
interdum ſingulis menſibus, interdum bimeſtres et trimeſ- 
tres, Hane ægritudinem alii tanguam inſanabilem peni- 
tus reliquerunt, alii inchoantem tantum curari poſſe con- 
ſidunt: Some authors tell us, that in certain wo- 
* men, lumps of fleſh of the ſize of a walnut, are 
« yoided by the pudendum, ſometimes every month, 
« ſometimes every two months, ſometimes every 
« three months. Some have given up this diſorder 
« ag utterly incurable, others think it can be cured 
only in its beginnings.” It ſeems probable that 
abortion is here hinted at ; but after he has deſcribed 
various fomentations, baths, ſuppoſitories, &c. partly 
of an emollient, partly of a ſtimulating nature, be 


v Lib, 16, cap. 82. pag. 161. 
a | Adds: 
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adds: Quibus peractis, frequentiſſime plurima atri & 
grumeſcentis ſanguinis copia exit & morbus diſſolvitur. 
Philoſephus vero detentis inquit, uxoris amici menſtruis, 
primo cum concepiſſe arbitrabar, poſtea exatto magis tu- 
more, bydropem ſuſpicari cæpi, cum totum corpus tu- 
< mefieri cernerem : at tandem ubi id eſſe morbi genus de- 
prebendi, quod alii plintbum, alii molam appellant, ru- 
tam et anethum in vino antiquo odorato decoxi, atque 
inde herbis abjectis vinum calidum propinavi, prope aque 
loco hujuſmodi offerens; ſtatimque mulier, excreta cru- 
oris copia, ſalutem adepta eſt: This being over, 
« there often flows out a quantity of black and 
C clotted blood, and the diſorder is diſſipated. But 
« a philoſopher ſays, the monthly flowings of my 
<« friend's wife being retained, I at firſt thought ſhe 
5 had conceived, afterwards, the tumour, being in- 
0 creaſed in bulk, I apprehended there was a dropſy 
«in the caſe, when I perceived that the whole body 
-< was ſwelled : but when I at laſt found that it was 
<« a ſpecies of diſeaſe which ſome call plinthus, and 
« others mola, I made a decoction of rue and anni- 
4 ſeed in old fragrant wine, and then having thrown 
* out the herbs, I offered her the warm wine, as if 
„ jt had been ſo much water; and the woman im- 
« mediately recovered, after having voided a great 
« quantity of blood.” Certain it is, that neither a 
ſeirrhous tumour in the womb, nor an ulcer, are to 
be cured by a copious hemorrhage, which is rather a 
bad ſymptom, as it ſhews that the veſlels are eat away 
by a ſulphureous, watery humour, and that therefore 
all ſorts of ill conſequences ſhould rather be feared 
than recovery hoped for. 

Many obſervations evince that miſcarriages have 
often been miſtaken for mole. Mauriceau himſelf *, 
though he aſcribes the origin of the molæ to the cor- 
rupt ſeed of both ſexes, and makes a diſtinction be- 
tween them and falſe conceptions, acknowledges, 
| notwith- 

x Traite des malad, des femm, groſſ. liv. 1. chapit. 10. pag. 
zog & leq. | | 
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notwithſtanding that he has found by reiterated expe- 
riments that thoſe conceptions, which are called falſe, 
were true conceptions on the firſt days after the wo- 
man was impregnated ; and that therefore they were 
only little placenta's, whoſe membranes were ſtuffed 
with coagulated blood; which being drained of the 
humours contained in them, and compreſſed by the 
contraction of the womb, acquire the figure of the 
hollow. womb itſelf, But the foetus is not found, 
becauſe being void of life, it diſſolved through it's 
thinneſs ; or the humours having burſt out, ſlipped 
away in the ſhape of filthy corruption. It is well 
known that the ſmalleſt embryos, except they are 
18 in ſome fluid concave, entirely loſe their 
m. 1 | 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the 
molæ do not ſpring from corrupt ſeed, as it is ac- 
knowledged 7 that both they and falſe conceptions 
differ from each other only by their longer delay in 
the womb. For if theſe little placenta's, being left, 
ſhould come out in the ſecond or third month, then 
Mauriceau calls them falſe conceptions; but if they 
- ſhould remain longer in the womb, and be increaſed 
in bulk, then he would have them called molz. We 
are told in a more accurate manner , that a miſcar- 
riage is thrown out two different ways : either in the 
ſhape of an egg or a mola: Aliquando membranaceam 
wveficam refert, majorem, minoremve prout longius bre- 
viumve fuit poſt imprægnationem intervallum, & oo 
ſubventaneo non diſſimilem, niſi quod extrinſecus obſeſſa 
fit rudimento placentul. Hoc rudimentum leviter ſan- 
guine ſufſuſum apparet, qui facile inde ablevitur, dum- 
modo in aqua frigida molliter concutiatur, & fi aliquando 
fruſtulum coagulati cruoris alicubi tenaculis plerumque 
amoveri ſe patitur : * Sometimes it appears like a 
„ membraneous bladder, greater or leſs, according 
« as the interval- after impregnating is longer or 
<« ſhorter, and not unlike an addled egg, 1 
; N („„ at 


7 Ibid. pag. 111, & Noortwyk de utero gravido, pag. 119. 
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« that on the outſide it is furrounded with the firſt 


« coat of the little placenta. This coat appears to be 
« ſlightly ſuffuſed with blood, which is eaſily waſh- 
<« ed from it, if it be gently ſhook in cold water, 
« and if a lump of coagulated blood ſhould ſtick any 
<« where too tenaciouſly, that is, generally ſpeaking, 
« eafily taken oft by a pair of tongs.” This is ex- 
actly what Mawriceau called a falſe conception. 

But when the miſcarriage comes out in the form 
of a mola *, in that caſe, Malſam repreſentat ſanguinis 
rubri valde compattam, quæ nullo artificio, mibi batte- 
nus cognito, ſolvi poteſt : It repreſents a maſs of red 
* blood very compact, which cannot be diſſolved 
« by any artifice I have yet diſcovered.” But this 
maſs conſiſts of irregular preſſed hard to- 
gether. The little ſtems of the diminutive placen- 
ta of the egg it keeps within it's ſubſtance in ſuch a 
manner, that but one can be got out from thence, 
and that always more or leſs torn ; but it never can 
be got out entirely. Such a mola is therefore a na- 
tural conception; but the human egg is ſo bound by 
blood poured out and coagulated, and fo compreſſed 
by the contraction of the womb, that the roots of 
the little placenta are altogether entangled, and the 
membranes may be eaſily broken, that the humours 
may be poured out, together with the little 9nbry0s 
or if it be left in, it may be fo compreſſed as/no lon- 
ger to be diſtinguiſhable. For the 'maſs which ſur- 
_ rounds the eggs is not every where of the ſame thick- 
neſs, but it is much thinner near the border of the 
little placenta ; fo that the membranes may be eaſily 


broke in that part, as it reſiſts leſs. But when ſuch 


a mola is properly diſſected, the fœtus is found in the 
amnium, far preſſed in: Habeo talem molam, in qua 
primo adſpeFu embryonem invenire non poteram, tandem 
obvium; exiquus ſcilicet, grano bordei dir major, ab- 
ſcondebatur inter inequalitates amnii irregulariter intro- 
4 preli: 

* Ibid, pag. 120, 
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preſfi : ſed et alterum habeo, qui ovo ſuo, licet mole, ſa- 
tis proportionatus, priorem poliicis articulum longitudine 
wet toroſus: I have a mola in which, at firſt view, 

] could not diſcover an embryo; at laſt it appear- 
c ed, though it was but ſmall, ſcarcely bigger than 
« a grain of barley; it was hid amongſt the inequali- 
cc ties of the amnium irregularly- preſſed in; but I 
have another likewiſe, which though in it's egg 
<+ jt is proportioned to the mola, is fo fleſhy that it 
« equals the firſt joint of the thumb in thickneſs b. 
It ſometimes happens that coagulated blood, ſtick- 
ing to the egg, does not go round it's whole ſurface , 
whence in ſome part of ſuch a mola, there generally 
appears a thin pellucid membrane, through which 


the contained embryo, ſwimming in the liquor of the 


amnium, is plainly perceived. Such a mola is de- 
ſcribed by Denys ©: this little membrane contained 
about two ſpoonfuls of fluid; this he compares to 
the liquor of the pericardium: the white embryo 
equalled two fingers breadth in its length. I have 
ſeen many embryos contained in their proper mem- 
branes; ſome I have kept, and I have carefully ob- 
ſerved whether they were. very little, becauſe then the 
whole external ſurface of the egg appears rough, and 
ſends from it little branching fibres : in thoſe of a 
larger ſize, ſome part of the ſurrounding membrane 
is without theſe little fibres, and is pellucid, When 
that embryo equalled two joints of the little finger, 
ſome part of the egg was without theſe little fibres; 
therefore the clotted blood ſhould the leſs ſtick to 
it: and in the remaining parts of the egg it ſtuck 
faſt to the little fibres. Hence, though the whole 
mola had the appearance of a fleſhy, bond maſs, in 
the lower part there appeared a pellucid membrane 
of half the ſize of a ſhilling. But this membraneous 
part appears to haye been a lower part of the egg, 


next 


* Ibid. pag. 121. © Over hetampt der Vroedmeeſters en 
Vroederouwen. 8. hoofdftack, pag. 170, 171. 
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next to the orifice of the womb, as appears from 
the deſcription. T 
This woman had ſuffered a conſiderable: hæmor- 
rhage, and violent pangs of delivery ; wherefore it 
is not to be wondered at, that the blood having got 
among the little fibres, which bind the external 
membrane of the egg, ſhould be, by the powerful 
contraction of the womb during the pangs of deli- 
very, changed into ſuch a maſs, as it were fleſhy, 
denſe, thick, and broad, in the upper part, thinner 
and narrower in the lower part, ſo as in figure to re- 
ſemble: the human heart pretty nearly, with a thin 
membraneous and pellucid top. | 
But Denys * was of opinion, that from the firſt de- 
livery, part of the - placenta remained fixed to the 
womb, which grew into a bulk, to which afterwards, 
the woman being impregnated, the egg ſtuck toge- 
ether with the embryo contained in it. But it is 
ufficiently evident from what has been juſt ſaid, in 
what manner ſuch a mola may be generated, without 
ſuppoſing part of the placenta to remain after the 
firſt delivery. | 
At the ſame time, the reaſon is known why there 
is frequently no embryo found in ſuch a molæ. For 
that thin membraneous part, either covered with no 
blood, or with but little, the womb being contract- 
ed at the time of the pains, is eaſily broken, and 
the tender embryo rolls out with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of blood; or if it remains, being fixed to the 
egg by the navel-ſtring, the humours by which it 
was preſerved from prefſure being run out, it is in 
ſuch a manner compreſſed by the contracted womb, 
that it diſappears, as it were; eſpecially if blood 
ſhould enter the egg evacuated of the humours : 
for it is well known that a hæmorrhage of the womb 
accompanies the excluſion of the foetus. + No ke 
"TIF 5 who 


4 Overhet ampt. der Vroidmeeſters en Vroedyrouren, 80 
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who has not attempted it can know how difficult a 
matter it is to diſengage the little embryo from ſuch 
a maſs of thickened blood: it moreover often hap- 
Pens, that it is ſought for in vain, having already 
Apt. through the broken membranes. Not long 
fince it took me up three hours to diſcover an em- 
bryo in ſuch a mola, which had been driven out on 
the eighth week after conception, Midwives want 
addreſs; and phyſicians are ſo mueh taken up with 
their, practice, that they want time, and perhaps pa- 
tience, to inveſtigate theſe things. Wherefore it is 
not to be wondered at, that the mola has been con- 
ſidered as an unformed maſs, and a falſe conception, 
as nothing organical was diſcovered in it. But it is 
evident from what has been ſaid, that they had been 
true and natural conceptions, but that they had, by 
the circumambient blood and the contraction of the 
womb, been changed in an extraordinary manner, 
and driven out by abortion. . | 

It appears from hence what we ſhould think of the 
ſymptoms of the mola or of falſe canception, where- 
by it may be diſtinguiſhed from the true. Many au- 
thors who have written upon midwifery have enume- 
rated theſe; as alſo Lamzeerde ©, who has written a 
particular treatiſe upon the mole. Almoſt all theſe 

acknowledge, Mala figna diognoſtica cum fignis vere 
imprægnationis bene coincidere: . That the diagnoſtic 
„ {ſymptoms of the mala generally coincide with the 
« ſymptoms of true impregnation.” But the other 
ſymptoms enumerated are of ſuch a nature, Ut ad 
minimum æqui voca int., That they are at leaſt equi- 
<« vocal f.“ The ſame excellent author admirably ex- 
plains the manner in which a miſcarriage or its re- 
mains are changed into a mola; and hence ſome con- 
clude, but not very wiſely, that it was A falſe con- 
ception, and not a true impregnation*, Certain it 
oi, | is, 
- Hiſtor. natur, Molar. uteri, cap. 16. pag. 148. 

Levret Þ art des accouch. pag. 180, s Ibid. pag. 62, 63, 
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is, that Ruyſch h, a perſon of ſo much diſcernment in 
theſe matters, whilſt he, by order of the magiſtrates, 
examined all the midwives of the populous city Am- 
ferdam, that he might prevent the ill effects of their 
ignorance, made an accurate reſearch into the hiſtory 
of the mole, carefully examined many that were 
brought to him, and at laſt concluded, Yero/imile 
admodum eſſe, molas ita dutantatas nil aliud eſſe, quam 
ejuſmodi carnoſas uteri excreſcentias, aut placentulas re- 
tentas & ab utero, ubi ſupra innui, compreſſas; neuti- 
quam vero ex mala conceptione orts: © Thar it is 

«« probable, that the mole ſo much talked of are 
nothing elſe but the fleſhy excreſcencies of the 
« womb or little placenta's retained, and, as I hint- 
« ed above, compreſſed by the womb; but never oe- 
*« caſioned by bad conception.“ Such fleſhy excreſ- 
cencies ſprung from the very ſubſtance of the womb, 
being in reality ſarcomas, have often been looked 
upon as mole : Sarcomata, inquam, quia preter car- 
nem in illis nihil deprebendi: ejuſmod: excreſcentias ute- 
rinas per pedunculum utero adberentes obſer vavi in ipſo 
utero, dum mulieres in partus doloribus eſſent, & excre- 


tarum iconem eubibeo. Nlud vero neutiquam mirandum, 


quandoquidem in ipſo etiam ſtomacho, & veſica urinaria, 
e&juſmodi corpuſcula excreſcere obſervavi : Sarcoma's, 
I ſay, becauſe I have found in them nothing but 
de fleſh : I have obſerved ſuch excreſcencies of the 
« womb ſticking by a ſtem to it, whilſt the women 
were in the pangs of delivery, and I exhibit the 
« figure of them when out: but this is by no means 
© to be wondered at, fince I have obſerved ſuch 
* lumps growing even in the ſtomach and the uri- 
4c nary bladder.” If what the celebrated Levret i has 
faid upon theſe ſubjects be compared with this, I 
mean thoſe paſſages in which he points out an admi- 
Fable method for the cure of theſe diſorders by liga- 
| ture; 
h Obſervat. anatom. chirurg. obſervat. 28, 29. pag. 25, & ſeq. 
& obſerv. 58. pag. 54- mr 1 {ur 22 ie: de — 
fieurs poly pes * matrice, &c, | 
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ture; as likewiſe what the ſame author has elſewhere 
written- upon this ſubject *, it will appear evidently 
that theſe ſarcomas of the womb occur more fre- 
quently than was formerly thought, and at the ſame 


time that they were often deſcribed as molæ even by 


men of ſkill. For though {ſuch tumours generally 
require a ſkilful hand to remove them, it however 
ſometimes happens that they are ſeparated of their 
own accord and fall off: of this many examples are 
to be met with in the ſame place. It ſeems highly 
probable that that mola, of which a deſcription and 
figure is given in the Ada Pariſina | was of the ſpe- 
cies of ſarcomas or poly puſſes of the womb. Ih 

hiſtory of this mola was ſent by the academy of Mont- 
pelier. The ſtem from which the whole maſs of the 
tumour hung, appears plainly in the figures of this 
mola; and if their hiſtory be compared with thoſe 
accounts we meet in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Chirurgery n, ſcarce any doubt will re- 

main; + DS EPS 4 | 

. Tis moreover to be obſerved, that if an embryo 
of two or three months ſhould ſlip out, the mem- 
branes being broken, and the, ſecundines ſhould re- 
main, as often happens, as the aperture of the womb 
is ſometimes ſo ſmall, that theſe cannot be taken out 
without a violent dilatation of it, the ſecundines then 


ſometimes degenerate. in an extraordinary manner. 


The celebrated de Gorter n has admirably obſerved, 
that if a little embryo ſhould die, the whole vital flow 
of humours does not ceaſe in the placenta, which re- 
ceives blood from the womb: ſo that if it ſhould 
continue to grow, and ſhould after a certain time be 


ſeparated from the womb and forced out, there comes 


out an unformed maſs, which is called the mola: but 
as in little embryos the bulk of the placenta is, in 
* Memoir. de Vacadem, de chirurg. tom. 3. pag. 5 19, & ſeq. 

1 Academ Royal des Sciences I'ann. 1735. Mem. 770, 778. 
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proportion, bigger than in a mature fœtus, he for 
that reaſon compared it to the ſeminal leaves of 
plants, which are of more conſiderable ſize, and 
prepare nouriſhment for the tender plant, till it is 
able to ſubſiſt itſelf; for then theſe being become 
uſeleſs and dried, fall off: but as theſe ſeminal leaves 
can ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of the riſing plant, 
he imagines that the placenta can ſubſiſt in the ſame 


manner, the embryo being deſtroyed. It is confirmed 


by the obſervations of Ruiſch, that the placenta may 
continue a long time 4n the womb, and degenerate 
into little. watery bladders . He moreover ob- 
ſerves, that, Placentulas, duorum, trium, tuorve, 
menſium abortus, ita indurari, talemque adipiſci for- 
mam ut pro molis habeantur ab imperitis, modo diutius, 
quam par fit, aut per dies aliquot, in utero bereant : 
The little placenta's of a miſcarriage of two, three 
&* or four months, are ſo hardened, and take ſuch a 
« form, that they may be looked upon as moles by 


<« the unſkilful, ſhould they ſtay in the womb a little 


longer than proper, or for ſome days.” He has 
iven figures of theſe lumps called Molæ, and at the 
me time he remarks, that by the compreſſion of 
the womb, Carne muſculoſa ſolidioxes evadere: They 
© become more ſolid than muſculous fleſh.” 
But Ruiſch farther obſerves ?, that the coagulated 


blood retained in the womb, is made very hard by 


the womb's compreſſion : Cui ſæpiſime membranis ana- 
logum quid appenſum invenitur, ficut, poſt venæ ſectionem 
in pede inſtitutam, aquæ innatare videmus: Hung to 
« whichis often found ſomething reſembling a mem- 


„ brane like what we fee ſwimming _ the water, 


<« after a perſon has been bled in the foot.“ He has 
alſo given us figures of the maſſes of coagulated 
blood degenerating. I have often ſeen ſuch maſſes 


thrown out in the firſt days of lying in; theſe reſem- 


ble a pellucid, glutinous juice of the thickeſt ſort, 
but which is eaſily agitated by the ſlighteſt motion; 
Vol. XIV. N 8 dhis 


* Obſervat. anatom. chirurg. No. 128. pag. 26. 
Ibid obſervat. 29. 
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this terrified the women ſtanding by, and made them 
ſwear that the mola had been alive, and that t 
were eye · witneſſes of this. But if coagulated blood 
mould remain a long time in the womb, it becomes 
more denſe, the ſubtle parts are forced out, and a 
 fulphureous, watery humour, reſembling what is 
waſhed*off. of fleſh, comes from the vagina; then a 
teneſmus follows, and a maſs is forced out, whoſe 
lower part had often ſtuck in the neck of the womb 
for ſome hours; it is formed into a top which had 
there been leſs preſſed, whence it the more reſembles 
blood of a dark hue which is ſtill tremulous, whilſt 
the remainder of the maſs is rendered more ſolid by 
the compreſſion of the womb, and its redneſs be- 
comes leſs deep. Whil h a maſs comes out, it 
is difficult matter to perſwade thoſe preſent, as well 
as the lying-in woman, that it is not a mola, nay, 
even a living animal. They are confirmed in this 
opinion by the gs an woman's finding great relief, 
whilſt the womb is freed from the bulk by which it 
was loaded. It is eaſy to judge from hence, what 
we ſhould think of all the ſtories which are told of 
women in labour, who have been delivered of a ma- 
ture foetus, and afterwards of a mole. 
It being therefore evident from what has been 
id, that a miſcarriage, and the corrupted leavings 
of the ſecundines, the coagulated blood, and the 
ſarcomas of the womb, have often been taken for 
mola's; is there any occaſion for having recourſe to 
the invention of a monſter formed by the corruption 
of the ſeed and the monthly evacuations? I indeed 
know no hiſtory of the mola, though I have read ſe- 
veral, which may not be ſatisfactorily explained by 
the cauſes enumerated above. Is the diſtinction 
made by Laniſweerde à a good one? Mola duplex eſt, 
una generationis de qua hic agitur; altera nutritionis : 
„ The mole is twofold, there is one of 12 
N (RE, 1 which 


. 


Hiſtor molar. uteri, cap. 1. pag. 13. 
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66 which is treated of here, and another of nutri- 
<« tion,” He acknowledges that in the wombs of 
virgins, fleſhy tumours may ſpring from the matter 
of nutrition, and theſe he would have us call molas 
nutritionis : * moles of nutrition z? but we meet 
with the following concluſion in that author, con- 
cerning the molæ of generation :: Molarum materia 
conceptionis & formationis eſt genitura morbeſa, ſeve ſe- 
men utriuſgue ſexus certis particulis deſtitutum, in uteri 
aream effuſum : materia nutritionis eſt ſanguis menſtruus 
affiuens : „ The matter of the mole is a. diſeaſed 
« production, both in conception and formation, or 
< the ſeed of both ſexes deſtitute of certain particles, 
« poured out into the area of the womb: the matter 
* of nutrition is the blood of the menſes flowing in.“ 
He therefore lays it down as a rule, that coition is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the production of the, male of 
generation. Fernelius was of the ſame opinion; 
this is his definition: Mola tumor eft camoſus, non in 
ſubſtantia, ſed in uteri capacitate, genitus : * The 
* mole is a fleſhy tumour, generated not in the ſub- 
« ſtance, but in the capacity of the vomb:“ thus 
he excludes thoſe Mole which Lamſweerde calls molæ 
of nutrition; but he allo lays it down as a rule that 
coition is neceſſary to the production of a mola, theſe 
are his words: Mole cauſe eft viri ſemen, idgue aut 
corruptum, aut quovis modo invalidum; quod alimentum 
guidem trahere, nibil vero conformary poteſt : The 
« cauſe of the mole is the feed of the man, and that 
« either corrupted or ſome way defectiye; which 


may bring nouriſhment, but can form nothing t.“ 


It is certain that all thoſe maſſes called mole, 
which contain a human embryo, and thoſe which are 
formed by the corruption of the little placenta left in 
the womb, cannot be produced without coition. But 
it is equally certain that the ſarcoma's of the womb, 


and the maſſes that ſpring from clotted blood, may 
be 


N 2 


Ia fine capit 10. pag. 104. ' * Patholog, lib, 6. cap. 15. 


Pag. 194. Ibid, pag. 195. 
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be generated without any coition. ' But as theſe are 
compriſed under the general name of molz, it is evi- 
dent that the name of mole ſhould be uſed with 
great caution, leſt untainted virgins and chaſte wi- 
dows, ſhould be branded with the infamy of incon- 
tinence. Ruiſch u bears witneſs, that, Ejuſmodi molas 
a virginibus (aut ſaltem de quibus nulla alia erat ſuſpi- 
cio) fuiſſe excluſas : That ſuch moles have been 
forced out by virgins, or at leaſt, by ſuch as were 
«© not ſuſpected of being otherwiſe.” He gives us 
the figure of fuch a mole, which in its narrow neck, 
reſembles a ſarcoma or polypus of the womb. He 
likewife obſerved that, Vetulas viris non utentes ali- 
quando in lucem expoſuiſſe tales molas : ** Old women 


« who have no commerce with men, ſometimes 


bring forth ſuch moles.” Levret * teſtifies from 
his own obſervations, that fuch moles are generated 
abour that period of life when the monthly evacua- 
tions ceaſe ; in the young, very rarely. Others teſtify 
the ſame thing v. | 
- When the ſtrange corruption of the womb or the 
adjacent parts, has produced large tumours, theſe 
are improperly called moles. Thus Lamzweerd: * 
found in the body of an old maid, whoſe abdomen 
had been ſwelled during upwards of twenty years, 
the whole womb become ſchirrous and cartilaginous, 
ſcarcely yielding to the knife, and weighing eighteen 
pounds: in the corps of a girl of eleven years of age, 
he found a tumour of fifteen pound weight, which 
hung by a ſmall ſtem from the teſticle. Both theſe 
tumours he conſidered as moles. In the fame man- 
ner, Paræus determined that a ſchirrous and hard 
womb, which being taken out of the body, weighed 
upwards of nine pound: In initio molam fuiſſe, que 
temporis ſucceſſu in ſcbirrboſum corpus, una cum uteri 
propria ſubſtantia, degeneraſſet : ** Had been at firſt 
TREE 1 | « a mole, * 
v Obſervat. anatomic. chirurg. No. 58. pag. * L'Art 


4. 
des accouch. pag. 187. Y Brudenell Exton, fed. 8. pag. 127. 
© » Higor. natur. molar. uteri. cap. 2. pag. 14, 15. 7 
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< a mole, which with the ſubſtance of the womb, 
e had in proceſs of time, degenerated into a ſchirrous 
«© body*. Nay in Meoſchion®, where he treats of the 
mole, we read as follows: Duritia matricis eſt, que 
ex precedente fervore fit, per quam venter totus extenſus 
eſt ita, ut videatur gravida. Quandoque aliquid etiam 
in matrice generatur, copiofior caro augetur, & immiſſo 
digits, obſtetrix in orificio, vel collo, invenit illud ip- 
ſum. Quandogque tota matrix talem morbum patitur, 
ita ut totus venter lapidea duritie increſcat, & reliquum 
corpus cum malo colore & faſtidio detineatur: © It is 
<« the hardneſs of the matrix, occaſioned by the pre- 
* ceding heat, by which the whole body is fo ex- 
& tended, as to give room to an opinion of preg- 
t nancy. And when any thing is generated in the 
c matrix, the fleſh is increaſed in bulk, and the 
« midwife having put her finger in the orifice or the 
« neck of the womb, finds the excreſcence. And 
* ſometimes the whole womb is affected with this 
« diſorder to ſuch a degree, that the belly becomes 
« hard all over like a ſtone, and the reſt of the body 
« is of a bad colour, and a general nauſeating is 
« felt.“ 

It is evident from theſe obſervations, that ſeveral 


different diſorders of the body, have been deſcribed - 


by authors under the name of the mola. It at the 


fame time appears from what has been juſt ſaid, 
what we ſhould think of the mola. 


s ECT. MCCCXXVII 


F from the paſſions of the mind, blood too 

1 fluid or too much agitated, recourſe ſhould 

be had to the preparations of barley, gellies, 
emulſions, opiates and aſtringents. 

a it 

* Spach, gynzc. pag. 424. * Ibid, pag. 16. & karmon. 
Duge. part. prior. Cap. 7. pag. 7. | 
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If the ſtrong paſſions of the mind may diſſolve the 
connexion of the placenta with the womb, and occa- 
ſion a dangerous hæmorrhage, how much more is 
this to be feared, whilſt after delivery the veſſels are 
ſtill open, or are ſo little contracted, that the ſlighteſt 
cauſe is capable of dilating them again: See what 
has been ſaid upon this ſubject in ſect. 1 2 All 
emotions of the mind are therefore carefully to be 
guarded againſt; women with child ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from any way concerning themſelves with 
domeſtic affairs, they ſhould not hear either of good 
or bad news, and the compoſed tranquillity of their 
ſerene minds, ſhould upon no account be diſturbed. 
It was by a prudent law provided at Harlem (a town 
in Holland) that nothing ſhould be done at the time 
of a delivery, which might interrupt the neceſſary 
repoſe of the lying-in woman. A mark is put upon 
the door of a houſe in which a woman lies in, which 
being ſeen, no ſerjeant, beadle, or any other officer of 
Juſtice, is allowed to enter that houſe. Such care the 
commonwealth has thought proper to take of that 
woman who gives a citizen to her country. The 
worthieſt citizens, accuſtomed from their tender 
years to reſpect fruitful matrons, carefully keep every 
ſort of noiſe from the neighbourhood. This muſt be 
acknowledged to be a noble example, and well wor« 
thy of imitation. r 2055} 

From blood too fluid, or too much agitated, &c. 
It is obvious what medicines are to be uſed upon this 
occaſion ; all thoſe that correct humours too thin, 
and all thoſe that check too rapid a motion, ſhould 
then be applied. But we ſhould here chiefly attend 
to thoſe that are capable of effecting a contraction of 
the womb, and thus ſtopping up the gaping veſſels 
and as a ſyncope, and even ſudden death is to be ap- 

ehended in this cafe, a quick remedy is required. 

t was before obſerved, that the greateſt maſtets of 
the art of midwifery were againſt ſeparating the pla- 
centa from the womb, before it begins to _—— 1 
A elf, 
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ſelf, leaſt a dangerous hemorrhage ſhould be the con: 
ſequence. They could eaſily form a judgment of 
this by touching the abdomen of the lying-in woman; 
Duſſe ©, a ſkilful man- midwife, has ſhewn a method, 
by which a too great evacuation of the womb after 
delivery, may be diminiſhed: he applied both hands 
to the outermoſt part of the abdomen of the-lying-in 
woman, and gently preſſed the womb, at the ſame 
time moving his hands over the whole outermoſt 
part of the womb, now in a circular manner, now | 
trom the right to the left, ſometimes from the lower 
part upwards, and ſometimes in the contrary direc- 
tion; thus he in every direction, endeavoured gently 
to preſs and to move the flaccid womb, that it might 
contract itſelf the more. Thus there came from it 
clotted lumps of blood, which if they were of a large 
ſize, ſo as to fill the womb in ſuch a manner as to 
make it reſiſt that ſoft preſſure too much, ſhould be 
firſt taken out by the hand; which ſubje& has been 
treated of already. | 
That ornament of the learned world, Fontenelle, 
has with his uſual elegance, added, that but one 
fault can be found with this method, namely, that at 
the ſame time that it is perfectly ſimple, it is entirely 
free from every thing myſterious. Mauriceau * has 
obſerved, that too great evacuations after delivery, 
are ſometimes occaſioned by the thick excrements ac- 
cumulated 1n the great inteſtines at the time of preg- 
nancy. He was called to the aſſiſtance of a lying-1n 
woman, from whom the placenta had been taken in 
a rough manner, which had occaſioned a violent hæ- 
morrhage that laſted during five or ſix days. Al- 
though a few emollient clyſters had been applied, no 
excrements came out; the clyſters alone came out at 
the anus: contrary to the opinion of many who were 
preſent, he ordered a clyſter ſomewhat ſtronger to be 
given the patient, and this had ſuch an effect, that it 
N 4 filled 
© Academ. des ſciences l' an. 1724 hiſt. pag. 51. d Traite 
des malad. des femm. groſſ. liv, 3. chap. 5. pag. 396, &c. 
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filled the whole pelvis with hard excrements, upon 
which the ſwelling of the abdomen, that was betore 
3 up and affected with pain, immediately ſub- 
ided, and the hæmorrhage ceaſed. He teſtifies 
likewiſe, that he afterwards had recourſe to the ſame 
method with ſucceſs, in order to diminiſh the too 
greatevacuations after delivery ; that is, if there was 
any room for a ſuſpicion that a quantity of hard ex- 

crements remained in the great inteſtines. ; 
IF after this, the evacuations after delivery till 
continued, he ordered the ticken to be taken away, 
and cauſed the lying-in woman to be placed upon 
ſtraw covered with ſheets only ; to her loins he ap- 
Plied a cold mixture of vinegar and water; in win- 
ter, however, he ordered that it ſhould be luke- 
warm; he gave her purſlain to drink, and bound her 
loins with freſh knot-graſs ; which is called alſo Cen- 
tumnodia. He at the ſame time ſparingly adminiſ- 
tered broths and gellies; and ſo juſt preſerved life 
that the veſſels might have time to contract. For 
drink he gave her a little red wine mixed with cha- 
lybeate water. Sydenham © recommends food ſome- 
what nouriſhing, and twice or three times a day, fix 
ounces of a drink made of an equal portion of red 
wine and plaintain water boiled to three ounces, and 
then ſweetened with ſugar. Thus much of the fra- 
grant, ſpirjtuous part of wine was evaporated, and 
there remained the rough aſtringent which is in red 
wine. I found good effects from diluting half an 
ounce of the tincture of cinnamon in fix ounces of 
diſtilled balm-water or the like, and giving a ſpoon- 
ful of ſuch a mixture every two hours. Such a re- 
medy chears and ſtrengthens, and yet does not hurt, 
by increaſing the motion of the blood; the diſtilled 
water of cinnamon, and its oil, have a fragrant, aro- 
matic, ſtimulating quality; bur that rough, ſtrength- 
| 8 n ening 

* Diſſertat, epiſtol. pag. 537. 
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ening quality, together with the fragrance of the 
cinnamon, is to be found in the tincture ; which 
ſeems therefore to deſerve the preference. 

But with regard to the efficacy of opiates and 
aſtringents in exceſſive evacuations of the lochia 
after delivery. See what has been ſaid in ſect. 1307. 


8s E CT. MCCCXXVIII 


H E choice of which we are taught 
by the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, of the 
conſtitution, of the urgency of the complaint. 


Thus if a too great evacuation after delivery, oc- 
caſioned by the lumps of clotted blood retained in the 
womb, ſhould continue, theſe are to be taken out 
with caution, as has been ſaid; if this ſhould be oc- 
caſioned by a flaccid and feeble conſtitution, recourſe 
ſhould be had to ſtrengthening cordials. 

But if a great hæmorrhage ſhould. be occaſioned 
by the womb's not contracting itſelf, the worſt con- 
ſequences are to be quickly dreaded; and for that 
reaſon the moſt efficacious remedies ſhould be imme- 
diately applied; all theſe have been already treated 
of. We are now carefully to conſider thoſe ill con- 
ſequences which generally follow the retention of the 

lochia which ſhould be evacuated after delivery. 


SE CT. MCCCXXIX. 


HILST there flows from the contracted 

veſſels of the womb into the breaſts, a 

ſerous milky food, there ariſes a flight fever, af- 

ter which the lochia which ſhould be evacuated 
are entirely retained ; whence many moſt un- 

promiſing ſymptoms take riſe; according as they 

are carried into one or other of the —_— 
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hence proceed phrenzies, plenrefies, inflamma- 
tions of the lungs, quinſeys, madneſs attended 
with a fever, inflammation of the midriff and 
difficulty of breathing, inflammations of the 


| breaſts, a worſe inflammation of the liver, the 


ſtomach, the cawle, of the double membrane 
of the Peritonæum, the ſpleen, the kidnies, the 
inteſtines, likewiſe the bloody flux, the cholick, 
the iliac paſſion, apoplexy, palſy and many diſ- 


It was before determined in ſect. 1325, where too 
great evacuation after delivery was treated of, that 
the quantity of the lochia greatly varies, and cannot 
with exactneſs be aſcertained z the ſame holds with 
regard to the time that theſe evacuations laſt, But 
as ſuch and ſo great evils are to be apprehended from 
their ſuppreſſion, it is worth while to conſider thoſe 
things which in the courſe of nature happen in child- 
bed. | | 
As ſoon as the placenta is ſeparated from the 
womb, a conſiderable quantity of pure, unmixed 
blood runs out, and the veſſels being emptied of the 
blood which diſtended them, contract themſelves ; 
whence the hemorrhage is quickly diminiſhed, ſo 
that a fe v. hours after delivery, the redneſs of the 
Jochia already begins to be leſſened, and the red co- 
lour entirely diſappears on the third, fourth, or even 
on the fifth day, (ſee ſect. 1325) particular notice 
ſhould be taken of this, becauſe I have ſometimes 
known phyſicians dread the worſt conſequences at not 
ſeeing the ſheets ſtained with red at the time of deh- 


very; from whence they inferred that a ſuppreſſion of 


the evacuations after delivery was at hand, and they 
had recourſe to all the efforts of art to renew them. 
But this dimunition of the evacuations is natural, the 
veſfels of the womb being contracted more and more. 
But as Hippocrates (ice ſect. 1325) has fixed a ſuffi- 

9 clent 
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cient time for the evacuations after delivery, and 
others have thought, emortuas menſtruorum religuias: 
«© That the dead leavings of the menſes, being col- 
lected during the whole time of pregnancy, were in 
that manner poured out, thence aroſe ſo many com- 
plaints of the ſuppreſſion of theſe evacuations, But 
bloody evacuations return ſoon after of their own ac- 
cord, as has been likewiſe obſerved in ſect. 1325. 
There ſeems therefore to be no reaſon to appre- 
hend any danger, fo as there are no other bad ſymp- 
toms (of which hereafter) even if the evacuations. 
- ſhould be at this time leſs frequent and not red. But 
that they ſhould ceaſe entirely, ſo that linen cloths 
applied to the privy parts for ſome hours together, 
ſhould continue dry; this is certainly a very bad 
ſymptom. For in the common courſe of nature, 
that which flows from the womb has the reſem- 
blance of good Pas f, as well in colour as in thick- 
neſs, and an inſipid diſagreeable ſmell. If all things 
turn out happily, ſuch evacuations continue as it were 
rulent to the end of delivery, in ſuch a manner 
wever, that the quantity is every day diminiſhed. 
It was before obſerved in ſet. 1 304, where the 
dangerous hæmorrhage of the womb in women with 
child was treated of, that the ſurface of the chorion 
is every where connected to the cavity of the womb 
by a porous ſubſtance through which the veſſels paſs 
from the womb to the chorion. Cavum enim uteri 
univerſum vaſa exhibebat plurima, impleta, ore aperto 
hiantia, cum reliquiis celluloſe illius ſubſtantie, que 
ovum ligaverat; hec potiſſimum cernebantur eo in loco, 
cui placenta adbæſerat; eratque locus ille tota fere paſte- 
rior pars uteri, que in ſitu dorſum ſpettat, amplus igitur 
& wix minor, quam tertia pars circumferentiæ uteri. 
Super ficies uteri interna, qua placentam ſuſtinuerat, in- 
equabiliſſima apparebat, & leviter turgida adſurgebat, 
G. & For the whole cavity of the womb diſplayed 
« ſeveral veſſels, filled, gaping with open 3 
ä Wi 


f Levret Vart des accouchm. pag. 135. 
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t with the remains of that porous ſubſtance which 
c bound the egg; theſe were chiefly perceived in 
that place to which the placenta had ſtuck; and 
« that place was almoſt the whole lower part of the 
« womb, which in its ſituation looks towards the 
« beck, being large and ſcarce leſs than the third 
part of the circumference of the womb. The in- 
« ternal ſurface of the womb, where it ſupported 
<« the placenta, appeared very uneven and roſe with 
<« a gentle ſwelling, &c. ® When therefore the 
ſurface of the womb after the moſt natural delivery, 
has the remains of that torn, porous tunic, and the 
broken extremities of the veſſels which paſs from the 
* womb to the chorion, eſpecially in the place to 
which the placenta ſtuck ; it ſeems proper that the 
whole hollow ſurface of the womb ſhould be cleanſed 
of theſe, that it may return to its former ſtate. - But 
as this porous ſubſtance and the veſſels, though they 
are of conſiderable ſize, are very tender; a gentle, 
and as it were ſuperficial ſuppuration ſuffices, that 
theſe parts torn, and as it were, half dead, may be 
ſeparated from what are ſound and well, and the 
ſtuffed veſſels may in the place to which the placenta 
ſtuck, þe freed from the obllructing humour; ſo that 
thus from all theſe diſſolved together, may be pro- 
duced a liquor reſembling Pus, which comes from 
the womb in the form of the things evacuated after 
delivery; concerning theſe, ſee what has been ſaid in 
ſection 387. | | 
But 3 cannot be made a ſeparation of the cho- 
rion and the placenta from the womb, without the 
breaking of Conrad veſſels; whence there proceeds, 
Soluta cobæſio, recens, cruenta, partis mollis : Or 
« freſh and bloody ſolution of coheſion in a ſoft 
« part;” that is, a wound, See ſect. 145. It is 
true indeed, that it is ſaid in the definition of a 
wound, that ſuch ſolution of coheſion is made, A 
corpore duro, acuto, moto, preſſo vel reſiſtente: By 
| | « a hard, 
8s Noortwyck de utero gravido, pag. 12. 
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« a hard, ſharp body, moved, preſſed or reſiſting :” 
This is added chiefly to diſtinguiſh it from a contu- 
fion ; but it is obvious that the nature of a wound is 
not changed, whilſt the coheſion of the veſſels is ta- 
ken away by pulling away the chorion, or by a ſepa- 
ration ever ſo gentle, by which however the coheſion 
of the veſſels is diſſolved. 

If therefore the phænomena of a wound enume- 
rated in ſect. 158, are compared with what happens 
to women with child, all circumſtances will be found 
exactly to agree; that is, as far as the condition of 
the place affected, and the cauſe of diſſolved coheſion 

rmit, and as far as a diſcovery can be made by the 
lenses For the blood at firſt runs out with violence, 
ſoon after the flowing diminiſhes of its own accord, 
and at laſt is ſtopped ; there grows upon an external 
wound when left to itfelf, a cruſt of blood, which 
has no place here, as the internal ſurface of the womb 
is wet, and the free approach of the air is guarded 
againſt; the womb being contracted, eſpecially it's 
orifice, 'warm linen cloths ſhould be applied to the 
1 leaſt the coldneſs of the air ſnould prove 

urtful. But a few hours after delivery, a diluted, 
red and ſubtile liquor flows out. Juſt as in a wound 
which lies open to the ſenſes, the lips of the wound 
ſwell, are warm, feel pain, &c. (ſee ſect. 158, 
No. 5) ſomething of the like nature ſeems to be af- 
fected in the womb, but in a ſlighter manner, becauſe 
the injury is here ſuperficial but in a broad ſurface; 
we cannot indeed diſtinguiſh theſe things with our 
eyes; but it ſeems that it may be deduced from 
hence, that as in a wound, ſo when a woman is in 
labour, a ſlight fever comes on preciſely at that time, 
and alſo on the third or fourth day, ſooner or later, 
there is produced ſomething of a purulent nature, 
nay ſometimes true, genuine pus, with all its proper- 
ties, which being mixed with filth, and with the hu- 
mour which tranſpires from the ſurface of the womb 
and the vagina, is ſometimes ſomewhat different from 
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good pus, though it is produced by the ſame cauſes. 
But when the pus appears in the wound, then the 
redneſs, warmth, pain, ſwelling, flight fever, &c. 
ceaſe or are diminiſhed. The ſame change is ob- 
ſerved in women who lie in. We meet with an ad- 
mirable account of this change in the evacuations af- 
ter delivery in Moſcbion h: Primo ſanguis (the editor 
would have added purus & multus) ſecundo faculentus 
& paucus, ultimo purulentus : At tirſt there is blood 
«</ voided,” (the editor would have added, * pure 
« and in a great quantity) then it becomes feculent 
« and ſcanty, and at laſt purulent.” 1 
It hence appears to be very probable, that that fe- 
ver in lying- in women, which is called the milk fe- 
ver, does not ſpring ſolely from the milk brought 
into the breaſts, but alſo from the purifying of the 
womb, by that gentle and ſuperficial ſuppuration. 
But as even the beſt pus when retained too long, be- 
comes acrid and putrifies {ſee ſect. 406.) the ſame 
thing will hold with regard to the purulent evacua- 
tions after delivery, if they ſhould be kept back. Ir 
at the ſame time appears, that ſuch a purulent eva+- 
cuation is not to be feared as it is natural, which de- 
ſerves to be attended to, as I have known not only 
the lying-in woman and the ſtanders- by, but even 
phyſicians alarmed thereby, and in fear that the womb 
was threatened by a dangerous ulcer : their fear was 
increaſed if a fort of a ſmell of putrefaction affected 
their noſes, either on account on the linen rags not 
being often enough changed, or whilſt ſome of the 
clotted blood too long retained in the hollow parts of 
the womb, and melting into rotteniſh corruption, 
came out. Sometimes there is clotted blood in the 
cavity of the womb, often in the very ſinuſes, made 
in the ſubſtance of the womb, which have been 
ſpoken of already, there remains ſome blood which 
afterwards gives a bad ſmell to the lochia I have —— 

b Spach. gynæc. pag. 5. No. 56, & harmon, gynæc. part. prior. 
cap. 17. Pag. 14 ; 
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had an opportunity of ſeeing what Levret i has judici- 
ouſly remarked upon, that the lochia had a bad 
ſmell, and that there appeared ſpots upon the linen 

gs which were ſurrounded with a livid border, 
en remained till the clotted blood came out, or 
f it was inconfiderable, melting in the holes of the 
womb was forced out along with the purulent mat- 
ter, which being over, the ſtink ceaſed, and the 
uſual ſmell, rather a diſagreeable one, came from 
the linen. Hence we may gueſs the reaſon why 
they ſtink upon one day and not upon another ; ac- 
cording as the linen rags are more frequently or 
more ſeldom changed, or any clotted blood lies hid 
in them. | PRE 4 

But if that purulent matter does not come out, but 
being ſucked back, ſhould be mixed with the hu- 
mours, it may, being brought to the viſcera by a bad 
metaſtaſis of the morbid matter, give occaſion to dan- 
gerous diſorders. Hippocrates * has pointed out this 
danger: Quibus ex partu prodeunt alba, his vero ſup- 
preſs, cum febre ſurditas & dolor acutus ad latus, fit, 
mente moventur & pernicioſe habent : ** Thoſe whoſe 
. « evacuations are white, when they are ſuppreſſed, 
<« are ſeized with a fever, a deafneſs, an acute pain 
jn the ſides, are troubled in mind, and find them- 
« ſelves very ill.“ The ſame prognoſticated ſymp- 
toms are aſſigned in another place |; and Galen m, in 
his commentary upon this text, ſays, Quum igitur hic 
ſanguis vacuatus non fuerit a mulieris puerperio, aut 
uterum ipſum in phlegmonem attollit magnam, aut, ad 
fuperiorem aliquam ſedem vettus, parti excipienti pro- 
prium affettum, periculumque, affert ; ad quam autem 
pervenerit, mox apparentia ſymptomata indicabunt, quo- 
modo et nunc, tum thorax tum caput, vitioſum ſan- 
guinem, ab utero ſurſum delatum, exceperint: When 
«« therefore this blood is not evacuated during the 
„ woman's lying: in, it either raiſes the womb itſelf 


| « with 
i L'Art des accouchm. pag. 140. IcCoacar. prænot. 
No. 525. charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 883. | Hippoc. prædict. 


lib. 1. textu 82. ibid. pag. 752, w Ibid. 752, 
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« with a great hot ſwelling, or being carried to any 
higher ſeat, it communicates its own property and 
its own danger, to the part which receives it; 
«© but which part. it comes to, the ſymptoms which 
«© appear outwardly will indicate, as now the thorax 
« and now the head receive the vitiated blood 
brought upwards from the womb.” 
It ſeems therefore that Hippocrates obſerved thoſe 
white evacuations, and apprehended a dangerous 
change from their retention. But another text 
teaches us, that he looked upon them as purulent, 
and thought the womb ulcerated. Theſe are his 
words *: Si ulcerati quidem uteri fuerint, neque puer- 
peru purgamentæ, ut decet, adfuerint, omnibus partibus 
dolebit, & niſi magna ulcera adfuerint, curata brevi, 
ſanitatem recipit : If the wombs are-ulcerated, and 
« the evacuations after delivery do not come on as 
« they ſhould do, ſhe will feel pain in all her parts; 
t and if ſhe is not troubled with great ulcers, ſhe 
« will ſoon be cured and recover her health.” He 
therefore admitted that ſlight and ſuperficial ſuppura- 
tion of the womb, and the recovery that ſhortly after 
follows from thence, the womb being in that man- 
ner cleanſed ; he has diſtinguiſhed it from the greater 
ulcer which follows a violent inflammation of the 
womb, and has its place not in its hollow ſurface, but 
in its ſubſtance. This is-confirmed by what follows 
ſoon after : Quod fi uteri inflammati non fuerint, ſua 
ſponte exit malum; graveolens & lividum aut nigrum & 
grumoſum, exiſtit & mulier a lochiis purgatur : ** But 
« if the wombs are not inflamed, the maſs which 
« hurts them, comes out of its own accord ; ſtink- 
« ing and livid, or black and clotted, and the wo- 
« man's evacuations are over.” This perfectly agrees 
with what has been ſaid already. i 
It has been frequently obſerved before in treating 
of the diſeaſes of virgins and pregnant women, that 
there is a manifeſt connexion between the womb 8 
the 


* De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 13. charter. Tom. VII. p- 753. 
+ Ibid. pag. 754. 
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the breaſts, and for this reaſon it is generally made a 
maxim, that when the\veſlcls of the womb are bound 
cloſe, the ſerous milky food flows into the breaſt. 
But it is thought that this milky ſerum is carried to 
the womb at the time of pregnancy, as nouriſhment 
to the foetus. Whilſt Noortwyck with caution ſepa- 
rated the chorion trom the womb, he found, Uno in 
loco exiguum quid liquoris craſſuſculi, albicantis, ſupra 
chorion effuſum quod cremorem lattis non inepte refere- 
bat: * in one place a little thickiſh white liquor 
* poured out upon the chorion, which appeared to 
e be ſomewhat like cocam.” But though he in ano- 
ther place *, gives us to underſtand, that he never 
met with an author who aſſerted that he had ſeen 
ſuch a flowing in any perſon ; he thinks this opinion 
by no means to be treated with contempt. The 
moſt accurate Miſiem teſtifies, that when pregnancy 
was far advanced, the lacteal ducts were formed in 
the womb?. The celebrated Aruc 4 confirms this, 
and ſays that he ſees it with his eyes, if the womb 
of a woman who died in the laſt month of her preg- 
nancy, or at the time of delivery, was inverted, and 
the whole internal ſurface to which the placenta does 
not ſtick, was preſſed, after being firſt cleanſed ; 
then a great quantity of drops of lacteal liquor oozes 
through the ſmalleſt pores, which pores are the ex- 
tremities of the veſſels which ſeparate this lacteal 
Juice from the blood. But if ſuch a womb ſhould 
for awhile be ſteeped in vinegar, and the internal tu- 
nic ſhould after wards be ſeparated by the right hand, 
numberleſs veſſels appear to the fight ſmall, vermicu- 
lar, white, exceeding a hog's' briſtle in thickneſs, 
three, four, our five lines in length, full of a lacteal 
liquor, which flows from theſe veſſels when hurt. 
From all this we may at leaſt conclude,” Aliguid forte 
lacti ſimile ſecundum nature leges intra ovum deduci fed 
Vol. XIV. 0” | directum 

n Uter. human. gravid. hiſtor. pag 10. © Ibid. pag. 95. 


p Expoſit. anatom. traite du bas ventre, No. 623. pag. 578. 
4 Traite des malad, de femmes. Tom. I. pag. 12. 
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direftum arteriarum uteri notabilium cum ovi vaſis com- 
mercium nequaquam probabilem reddere ſententiam, qui 
Natueret, nil niſi lacteum humorem eo ingredi, cum per 
minora longe vaſa, ſonguis liberrime fluat : * That 
« perhaps ſomething of a nature ſimilar to that of 
% milk, may according to the laws of nature be 
4 brought 1 into the egg, but that the direct commu- 
de nication of the more remarkable arteries of the 
„ womb, with the veſſels of the egg, renders that 
s opinion very improbable, which ſuppoſes that no- 
& thing but lacteal humours enters there, as the blood 
et flows with perfect freedom through much more 
% diminutive veſſels . The reader may likewiſe 
conſult what Robau!t has ſaid, in order to prove 
that not only the chyle, but che blood, and likewiſe 
the milk, comes from the mother to the fetus. For 
he admirabl remarks, that according to this opi- 
nion, the lateal Juice alone ſhould run out, whilſt 
the placenta is ſeparated from the womb, which is 
_repugnant to all obſervations. 

© The firſt rude beginning of a man being extremely 
tender, ſtands in need of much liquid, that it may 
be nouriſhed and grow; but when the embryo is 
much increaſed in bulk, it ſeems to have occaſion 
for more ſubſtantial food When the time of preg- 
nancy is near expiring, it ſhould be uſed to more ſo- 
lid food; it ſeems to be for this reaſon that the milk 
is prepared in ſome of the veſſels of the womb, and 
perhaps i in greater plenty when the time of delivery 
is near at hand. Hippocrates * has made the fol- 
"Towing obſervations : Pingui nempe incaleſcente & can- 
dido effetio quod uteri calore edulcatum eſt, in mammas 
expreſſum tendit & in utero quoque exigua partis per eaſ- 
dem venas defertur ; ad mammas enim et uteros gu- 
modi wenule confimiles aliz ferentur. Nuumque ad 
. Uteros pervenit, labtis formam habet, eoque exiguo puer 


fruitur. 
"WY Noortwyck de utero gravido, pag. 11. Academ de 
ſcienc. Par. 1714. mem. pag. 180. & ma De natura 


pueri, cap. 7. charter? Tom. V. pag. 3 TX" 
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Fruttar « The fat growing warm and becoming 
* white, what it ſweetened by the warmth of the 

« womb, is ſtrained into the breaſts, and a ſmall 

«© portion of it is carried into the womb by the ſame 

« veins; for ſuch veins and other like them proceed 

<« to the breaſts and the womb. When it comes to 

« the womb it has the form of milk, and the fœtus 

« receives the benefit of ſome of it.” Then in ano- 

ther place v, when he inquires into the cauſes which 
make the fœtus try to get out of its mother's womb, 
he ſays, Quod enim in ſanguine dulciſſimum eſt, ad ſeſe 
attrahit, fimulque aliquantala lactis portione fruitur. 

Quæ quam ipſi pauciora fint, puerque jam pienior fact us 

plus alimenti quam adſit requira', ipſe ſeſe gattans, mem- 
branas diſrumpens, initium partus matri inducit: 
% What is ſweeteſt in the blood it attracts to itſelf, 

« and at the ſame time feeds upon a ſmall portion of 

© milk. When theſe begin to grow ſcanty, and the 

* child being increaſed in ſiae, requires more nou- 

* riſhment than there is for it, agitating itſelf, and 
<« breaking the membranes, the child itſelf firſt 

<< urges its mother to delivery.” But as nature in- 
tended the mother's milk for the child's food after 
delivery, it feems probable that the foetus being 
grown in the mother's womb, receives a certain 

quantity of milk, that it may accuſtom itſelf to this 
food by degrees. In the mean time, whilſt pregnancy 
laſts, the breaſts are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that 


they begin to ſeparate the milk from the blood; 


whence, in many women with child, a certain quan- 
tity of milk, uſually comes drop by drop from the 
breaſts, eſpecially towards the laſt months of preg- 
nancy; for then if delivery was to come on, the 
child might live if it was born in the ſeventh month, 
of not ſo ſoon as, has been ſaid already So that the 


dropping of milk from the breaſts, indicates that an 


eaſy ſeparation of the milk then takes place of part, 
of which the fœtus reaps the benefit in its mother's 
Q 2 womb, 


v Ibid. cap. 10. pag. 322. | 


. 
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womb, which if it was entirely deprived of, it 
would become weaker as wanting more ſubſtantial 
Food. Hippocrates informs us of this in the follow- 
ing terms: Mulieri utero geren!i, fi lac copioſum ea 
mammis effluat, fatum imbecillum fignificat. Quod ſi 
(ſolide mamme fuerint, valentiorem fætum indicant: 
„If milk ſhould flow copiouſly from the breaſts of a 


„ woman with child, it is a ſign that the foetus is 


« weak. If the breaſts are firm, it is a proof that the 
child is robuſt.” But whilſt the infant juſt born 
is ſeparated from all connection with the mother's 
womb, there is ſimilar nouriſhment ready for it in 
the breaſts, that is milk, of which greater plenty is 

now required than when it clung to the womb ; be- 
cauſe it ſhould now be nouriſhed and grow by this 
alone, as it no longer receives any thing from the 

mother by the umbilical veſſels. Wherefore at that 
time, the veſſels of the womb being cloſed after de- 
- livery, that ſerous, lacteal food flows to the breaſts. 


For the veſſels of the womb are lefs preſſed whilſt 


the breaſts ſwell ; and hence as it was ſaid upon ano- 
theroccaſion in treating of the menſes Hippocrates? ad- 


viſed : Si mulieri menſtrua velis ſiſtere, cucurbitulam 


quam maximam mammis admove : If you would ſtop 
« a woman's monthly evacuations, apply a-cupping- 
.« glaſs of the largeſt ſize to her breaſts.” On the 
other hand, he has elſewhere given us to underſtand * ; 
Si multer que neque graviaa eſt, neque peperit, lac ha- 
: beat, huic menſtrua defecerunt : If a woman who is 
- « neither pregnant, nor has brought forth, ſhould 
& have milk, her monthly evacuations have ceaſed.” 


For the veſſels of the womb making too great reſiſ- 


"tance, the breaſts are ſo ſwelled and filled, that the 
ſeparation and ſecretion of the milk would follow. 

But whilſt that ſerous lacteal foud, not being able 
"to make its way through the veſſels of the womb now 


* - 


* Aphor. 52. ſect. 5. charter Tom. IX. pag. 225. 
+ © 7 Ibid. aphor. 50. ſect. 3. charter. Tom, IX pag. 224. 
2 Ibid, aphor. 39: pag. 219. g 
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cloſed up, is carried to the breaſts, there ariſe cer-" 
tain diſturbances in the whole body, and there occur 
new ſymptoms worthy. of conſideration. There is 
generally a ſlight fever at the ſame time, which is by 
phyſicians called the milk fever. | | 
In an hour or two after delivery, tranquillity is re- 
ſtored in all parts of the body; the pulſe which was 
high and extremely quick in the laſt efforts of deli- 
very, ſoon returns to its natural ſtate ; and if the wo- 
man juſt delivered ſhould fleep for a few hours, ſhe 
finds herſelf alert, freed from her burthen, and - 
ſcarcely complains of any thing, except of pains in 
her limbs, occaſioned by the efforts ſhe has made; 
and ſometimes of a conſiderable ſwelling in the pu- 
dendum, a diforder which is eaſily cured by the ap- 
plication of ſoftening fomentations. But upon the 
ſecond, oftener upon the third, and ſometimes upon 
the fourth day, her fleep becomes diſturbed, attended 
with troubleſome dreams, and ſometimes ſhe lies 
awake the whole night: ſhe- is ſeized with inquietude, 
and ſometimes with a head-ach; the pulſe riſes and 
becomes more quick; a tremor ſeizes her all along 
her back bone, between the ſhoulder-blades and 
ſometimes all over the body; there follows an in- 
creaſe of heat; the breaſts begin to feel pain, to 
ſtretch and to ſwell; breathing becomes more diffi- 
cult, the evacuations are diminiſhed, and at the fame 
time the arms move with greater difficulty, on ac- 
count of the extenſion of the adjacent parts. If in 
theſe circumſtances, lying-in women have repoſe, 
uſe a copious diluting and pleaſant drink and ſparing 
food; in four and twenty hours all theſe diſcompo- 
ſures are calmed by an equal and ſufficiently copious 
ſweating all over the body, eſpecially about phe cheſt, 
and the breaſts ſwell with milk. In ſome women of 
an excellent conſtitution, this fever is found to be ſo 
ſight, that beſides paſſing the night a little uneaſily, 
it is ſcarce of any ſignification, eſpecially it they give 
their children fuck ; this I obſerved both in my own 
O 3 wife, 
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wife, and in many other women. It was cuſtomary 
with me in twelve hours after delivery, to bring the ir 
neu- born children to their breaſts, when I thought 
that thin and ſerous milk which firſt comes from the 
breaſts, was highly beneficial to them, which ſubject 
ſhall be treated of in the next chapter. The ſuction 
itlelf cauſes the milk to be more eaſily carried to the 
breaſts, and the milk's being drawn from them, pre- 
vents them from being too much ſwelled. But when 
the breaſts ſwelled on a ſudden, and could not be 
emptied by a weak child being too turgid, I adviſed 
that another woman ſhould in part evacuate them by 
a gentle ſuction, and then that the child ſhould be 
brought to them. It is evident that in thoſe who 
decline giving ſuck to their own children, there oc- 
curs ca teris paribus, a greater difficulty. For the 
milk already gathered in the breaſts, ſhould return 
again into the blood; and before this can happen, it 
ſometimes ſtays a long time in the little lacteal tubes 
of the breaſts, and many diſorders follow, which ſhall 
be treated of hereafter. Whilſt this was done, the 
ſwelling of the breaſts again ſubſides, and the quan- 
tity of the evacuations are increaſed, which as they 
now grow white at this time of delivery, the milk be- 
ing driven back, is ſaid to be evacuated. with them; 
but as was ſaid before, they come purulent from the 
womb, whilſt its hollow ſurface is cleanſed. 

Authors have rema1ked, that the milk gathered in 
the breaſts, being driven back into the blood, after- 
wards comes out by various ways: it was thought 
the maſt natural way of all, if it came out through 
the veſſels of the womb in the form of a ſecundine: 
it has often been obſerved to come out with the 
urine , with the excrements in like manner; ſome- 
times likewiſe by ſweating; yet J doubt whether 
ſweats truly lacteal, have been obſerved in women 
who have brought forth It is acknowledged how- 
ever, that milk ſometimes diſappears cr _ 

| ble, 


2 Peu pratique des accouchm, pag. 214. 
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ſenſible evacuation of it being obſerved%. Nor will 
this ſeem ſurpriſing, if we confider that milk is a 
healthy humour, that is, chyle mixed with other hu- 
mours, and with theſe conducted through the veſſels 
and the viſcera, that it may after a few hours acquire 
the nature of our humours, and be thoroughly aſſi- 
milated to them by the reiterated action of our veſſels 
and viſcera. We all hve by our own milk; but it is 
not always ſeparated from the blood, and collected: 
in the breaſts ; but in women with child, and lying- 
in women alone, this happens naturally. For the 
milk flows with the blood a few hours after they have 
eat, and if they are bled at this time, the milk is gene- 
rally found mixed with the ſerum of the blood. We 
are therefore the leſs ſurpriſed, that by ſtrong and re- 
iterated ſuction, milk has ſometimes come from pure 
virgins; and even from men when they have given 
their breaſts to famiſhed and froward children. 
Many ſuch caſes are related in medical hiſtory. If 
therefore the milk has not degenerated by making a 
long ſtay in the breaſts, or if its nature has not been 
changed by a violent fever, it will not diſturb any of 
the body's functions whilſt it is again mixed with the 
blood. But if the milk ſhould begin any way to de- 
generate from the healthy humours, the vitious part 
may be eaſily thrown off by urine or other excretions. 
Levret © obſerved, that whilſt the milk fever is dimi- 
niſhed, there generally follows a ſweat which gives 
riſe to a troubleſome ſenſe of pricking in the ſkin, 
though the quantity of the ſecundines be generally at 
the ſame time increaſed. But the belly which was 
| before ſomewhat bound, becomes more relaxed, or 
at leaſt is eaſily evacuated with the ſlighteſt ſtimula- 
ting : if the ſweating ſhould be diſcontinued, then 
urine fomewhat troubled, flows out plentifully z but 
if the ſweats continue, the urine becomes of a higher 
colour, and comes out but ſparingly, and its nature 
9 | O 4 = always 
d Ibid pag. 215. L Art des accouchm. pag 135. 
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always correſponds with that of the liquors uſed by 
the lying-· in women. 

But by the laws of nature, ſuch things as would 
injure the health if they ſtayed over long in the body, 
come out of it by ſtool or urine, or through the ſur- 
face of the ſkin, From all theſe particulars it is eaſy 
to deduce the reaſon why the milk ſometimes returns 
into the blood without doing any hurt to ſpeak of. 

But ſpſnething elle obtains in women with child, 
which eſerves our attentive conſideration. It is well 
n that in ſome diforders, the milk ſeparates 
the blood with great eaſe, and comes out of the 
body with great hurt to it. 1 hus in the diaberes, 
the urine is ſometimes obſerved to be milky, which 
if it ſhould be copious, or ſhould be long excerned 
in that manner, it deprives the body of nutrition; 
and a perſon thus diſordered, dies of a conſuming 
fever. Such a chylous looſeneſs has likewiſe been 
. obſerved this caſy ſeparation of the milk from the 
blood is a diſeaſe. 

This eaſy ſeparation of the milk from the blood, 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed by a natural law, that it may 
ſerve as food for the new-born child. I do not here 
ſpeak of the cauſes from whence this may take its 
riſe z it is enough for the phyſician to know what 
happens in the body, though he does not always per- 
fectly underſtand the reaſon of the phenomenon. 
We ought always be mindful of the wholeſome advice 
of Celſus a: Rhtionalem quidem puto medecinam eſſe de- 
bere : inſtrui vero ab eviden ibus cauſis; obſcuris amni- 
bus non à cogitatione artificis, ſed ab arte is ſa, rejectis: 
« I am of opinion that phy ſick ſhould be rational: 
that it ſhould proceed upon evident cauſes ; all 
„ obſcure cauſes being excluded, not indeed en- 
« tirely from the artiſt's thoughts, but from 
* the art itſelf.” When therefore ſure obſerva- 
tions teach us, than an eaſy ſeparation of the milk 
from the blood, which began at the latter end of the 
time of pregnancy is approaching; and it is likewiſe 

known, 


« In fine præſat. pag. 20. 
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known, that by the laws of nature, the milk ſepa- 
rated from the blood is gathered into the breaſts, it 
is evident, that if the flowing of the milk into the 
breaſts is hindered, or it being gathered there, it is 
not brought out by the breaſts, ſomething bad is to 
be feared, either in the breaſts themſelves, or even in 
the reſt of the body, if the milk ſecreted from the 
blood ſhould be left at improper places. 

Levret * juſtly apprehended fatal conſequences, if, 
the evacuations after delivery being ſcanty, the breaſts 
ſhould not ſwell at the uſual time; eſpecially if there 
ſhould appear the ſlighteſt ſymptoms of an approach- 
ing delirium, or if they ſhould begin to ſpeak indiſ- 
tinctly. Some are ſeized with a violent head-ach, 
and that ſo ſuddenly, that they think themſelves 
ſtruck by ſomething external; there follows a ting- 
ling of the ears, a deep ſleep, a ſnoaring, involuntary 
laughter, an agitation of the tendons, ſtrong convul- 
ſions and ſudden death. After death, milky matter 
has been often found in the ſkull. He has likewiſe 
ſeen acute diſorders of the breaſt in women who had 
been delivered , which he with good reaſon, attri- 
buted to the ſame cauſe ; for he had ſeen the breaſts 
flaccid, when theſe diſorders were coming on; but 
when, by good luck, the breaſts ſwelled again, a 
cure quickly followed, But ſuch a change of the 
place of the milk is ſometimes effected in the pelvis s: 
but this ſeldom happens before the twelfth or fiiteenth 
day af er delivery, if there be a milk fever in the 
caſe, and the breaſts ſhould ſwell. But this eaſy ſe- 
paration of the milk from the blood laſts a long time 
in women who give their own children ſuck, Such 
a removal of the milk to the pelvis, has happened to 
a woman a year after delivery; but a fortnight be- 
fore ſhe loſt the child, to whom ſhe, till then, gave 
ſuck. He obſerved, however, that ſuch a change 
is generally effected in fifteen days after the breaſts 
f have 


e L' Art des accouch. pag. 146, 147. 1 Ibid. pag. 149. 
& Ibid, pag. 150, & ſeq. | 
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have begun to grow flaccid ; and that even in women 
Who have not given ſuck, but whole milk has come 
drop. by drop through the breaſts. This has been, 
confirmed by many obſervations, and ſuch a change 
never happened much ſooner, except in thoſe in 
whom the mills had not been carried to the breaſts, 
but rather tended immediately to ather places. That 
milky matter is then uſually gathered in the porous, 
tunig, by which the peritonæum is joined to the pel- 
vis, or between the muſcle pſoa and the iliac muſcle 
about the broad ligaments, and ſometimes in many 
places at a time. Whilſt this comes to paſs, there is 
telt a dead pain about the groin, a weight in the pel- 
vis, and a weaknels of the thighs. - If ſhe lies down 
upon her back with her thighs diſtended, ſhe feels 
more unealineſs than if they were bent. Theſe ſymp- 
zoms but rarely appear on both ſides at a time; but 
whilſt the patient endeavours to divert them on one 
fide, ſimilar ſymptoms follow on the other ſide. 
This milky matter afterwards proceeds ta the thigh, 
and diſtends the porous tunic ; at laſt the ſame ſymp- 
toms: are obſerved in the leg and foot, and thus all 
theſe parts ſwell, and the pains which had before 
been felt about: the pelvis, are allayed. When ſuch 
a ſwelling begins to ſubſide, the ſwelling firſt ceaſes 
in the thighs, then in the legs and feet in like man- 
ner as has been ſaid in treating of the univerſal drop- 
fy of the whole body called anaſarca. I have ſome- 
times ſeen ſuch ſwellings at the time of delivery; 
whilſt they are preſſed with the fingers, the holes are 
not obferved as in the anaſarca; but the tumour re- 
ſiſts more, and they are generally happily removed in 
ten or twelve days by milk fomentations, and a decoc- 
tion of Venetian ſoap; eſpecially if there comes out 
copiouſly thick urine, at firſt troubled; on the ſuc- 
ceeding days laying aſide much of its ſediment. _ 
But ſuch a ſecretion of the milky matter is ſome» 
times made in other parts of the body not to be diſſi- 
pated 


. ' 
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pated any. more. Thus that excellent phyſician, 
Chomel n, obſerved in a woman who had lain in for 
the firſt time, that the belly had ſwelled in ſuch a 
manner, that three weeks after delivery, it was al- 
moit as big as at the latter end of pregnancy. The. 
navel having broke of its own accord, a large quan- 
tity of milky and ſerous matter, but of a very bad 
ſmell and a greyiſh. colour, came out: two months 
after the breaking of the navel, the patient with pro- 
r care recovered, being perfectly cured. The cele- 
— phyſician above-mentioned, was of opinion 
that this change happened within the folds of the pe- 
ritonzum. He at the ſame time remarks, that he 
had in two women who had been delivered, obſerved 
the thighs to have been very much ſwelled; theſe 
ſwellings he aſcribes to the ſuppreſſion of the evacua- 
tions after delivery, and acknowledges that he could 
not without difficulty, diſpel them; ſuch tumours 
however, ſeem rather to proceed from the milk's 
changing its place. Did Rui/ch | obſerve ſomething 
of this nature gathered in the abdomen ? He had vi- 
ſited a lying-in woman who was in a high fever, and 
who complained of a, violent pain in the outermoſt 
part of the abdomen, together with a ſtretching and 
a hardneſs: In cadaveris abdomine invenit mul! um. ma- 
teria fetide, loturæ carnis, aut lochiorum corruptorum, 
ad exemplum qualis etiam a me reperta eft in uteri ca- 
vitate: In the abdomen of the body, he found 
« much fcetid matter, ſomething reſembling the 
« waſhings of fleſh; or putrefied lochia ; ſuch as 
has heen found by me in the cavity of the womb.” 
But he was of opinion that that fluid which floated, 
in the pelvis, paſſed from the womb into the abdo- 

men, by the Fallopian tubes. | 
Practical obſervations of the moſt able phyſicians, 
ſhew, that that change of the milk's place, affects 
pr ſeveral 
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ſeveral different viſcera k. In the winter of the year 
1746, an epidemical diſeaſe was obſerved in women 
with child. Humours, whilſt they were in labour, 
run from them, and afterwards the womb which was 
dry, hard, and full of pain, ſwelled ; nor were the 
evacuations made in the uſual manner. The difor- 
der began with à looſeneſs, a pain in the belly fol- 
lowed, eſpecially in that part which is occupied by 
the broad ligaments of the womb, the abdomen was 
ftretched, there was a pain in the heart and ſometimes 
a cough. Upon the third or fourth day after deli- 
very, the breaſts which generally ſwell at that time, 
grew flaccid, and on the third or ſeventh day, the 
women died. This diſeaſe attacked the poor alone; 
eſpecially if they had been delivered in an hoſpital. 
In the month of February, the diſeaſe was ſo dan- 
gerous, that ſcarcely one eſcaped out of twenty. In 
the corpſes there was found a coagulation of the milk 
ſticking to the external ſurface of the inteſtines, and 
milky ſerum poured out in the hollow of the abdo- 
men; a ſerum of the like nature was found in ſome 
in the cavity of the breaſt, and whilſt their dungs 
were cut, they threw up a fort of milky, but putrid 
lymph. The ventricle, the inteſtines, * and the 
womb, being properly examined, ſeemed to have 
ſuffered inflammation, and lumps of clotted blood 
came from the diſſected canals of the womb: and in 
many there ſeemed to have been a ſuppuration of the 
ovaria or woman's teſticles. s 03-2 4 
May it not be concluded from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, that a change of the milk's place may 
produce all the diſorders enumerated in the text, 
which are uſually attributed to the ſuppreſſion of the 
evacuations after delivery : according as the milky 
matter is thrown into theſe parts or thoſe, and indeed 
with the greateſt danger, the more the parts into 
which it is thrown are neceſlary to life, as alſo if this 
matter 


| & Acad. de ſcienc. Ian. 1746, in 4to. mem. pag, 160. 
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matter be thrown into ſuch places, from whence- it 
will be with difficulty forced out. Thus, tor exam- 
ple, when it is thrown into the legs and thighs, there 
is great hope that this matter may by fomentations, 
frictions, &c. be brought to ſuch a ſtate, that it may 
again be conducted through the ſeveral paſſages of 
the body, and driven out by ſtool, urine, and above 
all by ſweats. But when it tends to the cavity of the 
ſkull, death quickly follows. It is at the ſame time 
evident, that we ſhould carefully . diſtinguiſh that 
ſwelling of the legs and thighs which follows deli- 
very from a ſimilar ſwelling, which in women with 
child, takes its riſe from the womb's ſwelling, and 
compreſſing the veins which generally ceaſes of its 
own accord after delivery, whilſt the womb ſub- 
ſides. For the firſt begins from the thighs, and then 
deſcends to the lower parts, makes greater reſiſtance 
to the touch of the fingers, and the preſſure not 
ceaſing, holes are left behind : the laſt begins from 
the lower parts, aſcends more ſlowly, is ſofter and 
yields with greater eaſe to the preſſing finger; for it 
is a true anaſarca ſprung from the compreſſion of the 
Veins. | 7 
At the ſame time it is evident, that women who 
give ſuck to their children, run leſs riſk from this 
cauſe, than thoſe who decline doing it. The ſuction 
itſelf brings the milk into the breatts ; but the keep- 
ing back ſuch a change in the place of the milk, is 
dangerous. | bx 
I am not however of opinion, that the retention 
of the evacuations after delivery, is attended with no 
danger at all; but I thought it neceſſary to hint, that 
it was proper to take into conſideration the milky 
matter's being depoſited in ſeveral different parts of 
the body. For the evacuations after delivery, are 
according to the courſe of nature diminiſhed, at the 
time that the milk tever generally begins, and they 
ſcarcely then flow out bloody, but rather ſomewhat 
purulent. On the firſt days of child bed there ſeems 
1 to 
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to be the greater danger to be apprehended from the 
retention ot the ſecundines; but leſs on the following 
days after the milk fever; but ſo however, that it 
that puruleht matter, which then uſually runs out, 
be retained, there is great danger to be feared from 
its bring carried back into the blood. Add to this, 
that the womb being hurt at delivery, an inflamma- 
tion in it may often be the conſequence; hence the 
evacuations after delivery are ſuppreſſed; of this we 
Mall now ſpeak. 1 2 5 
Whilſt . placenta is ſeparated upon the excluſion 
of the teerus, a certain quantity of blood runs out, 
which is foon afterwards diminiſhed, and then the ſe- 
rundines are ſtained with a leſs deep red. The air 
- has then free acteſs, nor can it be afterwards ex- 
cluded ;; hence there is reaſon to fear a ſudden pu- 
trefaction of the blood, and other humours which are 
. retained, either in the cavity of the womb, or in 
the hollow's which are in the very ſubſtance of the 
womb. The warmth of the place, the humidity, 
the approach of the air, are in every reſpect favoura- 
ble to the putrefaction of the extravaſated and ſtag- 
nating humours: the ſame thing is to be feared from 
the remains of the diſſolved placenta; for whilſt it 
ſtill ſticks entire to the womb, we may imagine chat 
the humours are ſtill carried through the placenta, 
and that therefore it does not rot fo ſoon. But if the 
extravaſated humours come out freely, there will be 
nothing to be apprehended from putrefaction. We 
mould chiefly dread ill conſequences from a too long 
delay in the cavny, or in the receſſes of the womb, 
leaſt the extravaſated humours ſhould rot, ſhould 
injure the womb itſelf, or being carried back, ſhould 
cauſe malignant fevers; or being depoſited in other 
parts of the body, ſhould infect them with putrefac- 
tion. For it ſo many and ſo great ills ariſe from a 
mild milky matter, hat may there not be to be ap- 
prehended from a putrid humeur. Flippocrates has 
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deſcribed this corruption of the retained lochia, 


and has given us to underſtand that the womb. is uk 


cerated by them, and that a dangerous fever is occa- 
ſioned by the ſwallowing of this putrefaction; the 
only hope of cure he ſeemed to have, was from 
throwing this putrefaction out of the body before ic 
had infected the whole maſs of blood: Quinto aut 
ſeptimo die, quandoqwe venter turbatur & nigra & ad- 
modum graveolentia alias atque alias fecedunt & uriun 
guidem afinina. Quæ fi ſeceſſerint, nelius illi eſſe videtur 
& carata brevi convuleſcit; fin minus, perirlitabitur 
vebementi alvi profinuio ipft ſurcedente: « Upon the 
« fifth or the ſeventh day, and from time to time, 
<< black ſtuff of a very bad ſmell, is voided; and 
« urine like that of an aſs: If theſe are voided, the 


06 patient ſeems to be better, and being cured, 


« quickly recovers; if not, ſhe will be in great 
danger through a violent flux, by which ſhe will 
„ be ſeized.” The looſeneſs by which, before the 
patient's ſtrength is quite broken, that corruption is 


thrown off, is ſalutary; but when, the diſeaſe being 


long protracted, almoſt all the humours of the body 


ate reſolved into putrofaction; then they generally 


periſn by a violent flux. From whence at the ſame 
time, it appears, that every flux is not to be dreaded 
during child-bed ; yet this opinion has poſſeſſed the 
minds of many, when they have ſeen women who 
have born children, at laſt periſh by a violent flux, 
occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of the ſecundines. I 
very well remember, that whilſt I took care of a wo- 
man that was juſt delivered of twins, I was very ill 
received by thoſe preſent, becauſe I was unwilling to 
ſtop the flux. On the third day, the evacuations 
were entirely ſuppreſſed ; the belly was hard, and 
- ſuffered pain. The ſofteſt fomentations being ap- 
- plied, the moſt. gentle opening decoctions being co- 
pioully drank, green excrements extremely ſtinking, 
were voided, the patient ſeemed to have received 
great eaſe, and in a ſhort time recovered. . 


2 Fippocrates 
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.* Hippocrates ® has demonſtrated, that the worſt fe- 
vers are occalioned by the ſuppreſſion of the evacua- 
tions after delivery, from the example of a woman 
who lay in by cold water. in the iſland of Thaſus, was 
delivered of a daughter, and yet had not been cleared 
of her ſecundines. - On the third day after her deli- 

very, ſhe was ſeized with a dreadful acute fever, 
(Pprwdns) The was troubled with deliriums, and 
her bowels were diſordered with much thin matter 
mixed with aqueous bile. She was free from thirſt, 
and many bad ſymptoms followed each other: after 
many critical, but imperfect efforts, after the lo- 
chia being transferred to the right hip, but without 
any good effect, after ſeveral variations of the fever, 
ſhe at laſt died upon the eightieth day. Hippocrates 
remarked, that her urine was always black, thin and 

- watery. : | | * | 
But it is uncommon for this fatal diſorder to be 
protracted for ſo long a time as Hippocrates a has ſaid 
in another place, ſpeaking of the ſuppreſſion of the 
evacuations after delivery: Moriuntur autem aliæ alio 
tempore, prout corpus & affettio ſe habet. Verum unum 
E wigeſimum diem non excedunt. Frequentius ita acci- 
dit : bey die ſome at one time, ſome at another, 
according to the ſtate their body and their paſſions 
„ are in. But they do not paſs one and twenty days. 
c It generally happens ſo.” In his treatiſe upon 
epidemie diſorders o, we meet with an account of a 
woman who was with difficulty delivered of twins, 
who had not entirely got ri1 of the lochia; on 
the firſt day ſne was attacked with an acute fever, at- 
tended with watchings, pains of the head and neck, 
a delirium, -urine thin and watery, afterwards black 
and other bad ſymptoms ; this woman on the ſix- 
- teenth day, died in a phrenzy. This is confirmed by 
m Epidemic. lib. 3. textu 62. zgrot. 2. charter. Tom IX. pag. 
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the obſervations of Sydenham? ; he treated the ſup- 
preſſion of the lochia with the utmoſt caution, 
and if he could not cure the diſeaſe immediately, he 
endeavoured to protract it: Cum ſingulo quogque die cu- 
rationis negotium magis magiſque extra aleam ponatur & 
fi egra viceſſimum diem ſuperavit, jam fere in vado eſt : 
LA cure becomes every day leſs precarious, and if 
< the perſon diſordered paſſes the twentieth day, ſhe 
“is in a manner out of danger.” This method of 
Sydenham ſeems pretty much to coincide with the 
text of Hippocrates 4, eſpecially if according to the 
Vatican edition * inſtead of &. panTp%s 1 Bic etch, WE 
read un Bac beg; for then the meaning is: At ſi illi 
vel medicamentis vel ſponte purgatio eruperit : id etenim 
accidit, fi uteri os ſuum relaxaverint, non coatti a ſan- 
guine derepente confertim delato; fi, inquam, eruperit, 
graveolentia & purulenta, repurgantur, interdumque 
etiam nigra: tumque melius erit & adbibita cura conva- 
leſcet: If ſhe ſhould have a purging, whether oc- 
« caſioned by medicines, or coming on of its own 
accord; for that happens if the womb is relaxed, 
e their mouths not being forced thereto by blood 
« ſuddenly brought thither in great quantities; I 
« ſay, if ſuch a purging ſhould come on, fœtid and 
«© purulent excrements are purged off; ſometimes 
« alſo the black are: and then the patient will get 
e better, and recover perfectly if taken proper care 
« of.” Theſe things correſpond perfectly with what 


* 


has been ſaid a little higher; for there comes out pu- 


rulent excrements of a nafly ſmell; and if the clotted 
blood, melting when the putreſaction begins, ſhould 
come out at the ſame time, there is a ſtink, and the 
ſpots found upon the linen are ſurrounded with a li- 
vid circle, and ſometimes with a black one. | 
The ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after delivery, 
is owing to two cauſes ; for either they do not fall 
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down into the cavity of the womb, or they are col- 


lected in the womb, and cannot come out if they 


have grown into large clots of blood, or it 
their paſſing through the orifice of the womb ſhould 
be obſtructed by any cauſe whatever: Quum mulieri 


a partu purgatio fluit, non copioſe procedit, inflammatis 


nimirum uteris, eorumque oſculo concluſo. Uteri autem 
ſtomachus (collum) in ſe concidit undique : * When a 
woman has a purgation after delivery, it does not 


come out in a great quantity; the womb's being 


- + inflamed, and their mouths being ſhut, But the ſto- 
mach, i. . the neck of the womb, ſinks down upon 
„ itſelf every way:“ Men ſkilled in midwifery have 
. obſerved, that after delivery, and the pulling out of 


* 


the placenta, the neck of the matrix, like a little in- 


teſtine, is found hanging in the upper part of the va- 
gina, and is ſometimes by ignorant midwives, taken 
for a body not belonging to that place, which they 
by a very pernicious and dangerous error, endeavour 
to pull away. But as the open veſſels are ſufficiently 
wide towards the cavity of the womb, the humours 


= 


have a paſſage free enough to come into that cavity, 


except an inflammation quickly following, ſhould 


cauſe the ſubſtance of the womb to ſwell, and thus 


theſe veſſels ſnould quickly be cloſed ; hence an in- 


flammation of the womb. is juſtly looked upon as a 
very common cauſe of the ſuppreſſion of the evacua- 


tions after delivery. Of this we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


If the mouth of the womb ſhould be ſtopped up 


with lumps of clotted blood, theſe ſhould be taken 


out. See what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in 


ſect. 1322, and 1326. 

But Hippecrates has likewiſe obſerved that the pu- 
dendum was cloſed at the time of delivery, which 
obſtructed the free paſſage of the ſecundines: at the 
ſame time, however, ſuch a præternatural cloſing of 


. the womb might be the effect of ſuch a ſuppreſſion 


of the evacuations after delivery. His words are as 
| | follow : 
$ Ibid. pag. 75 U. 7 
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follow * : Si puerperæ aliqua pudendi pars obturata fuerit 
(jam vero et id vidi) ſi os pudendi ulceratum fuerit & 
ubi in partu, per vim egreſſo puero, ulceratum fuerit 
contingitque quid aphthe ſimile, valdeque inſtammatur, 
& labra ex inflammatione, quum nimirum exulcerata 
fuerint, in ſeſe concidunt, mutuoque coherent. Sed et 
frigus fit & ambo labra occluſa ſunt, que purgations 
religuias conſtringunt. Quod fi purgatio prodiret, ulcera 
non itaque coaleſcerent : If any part of the puden- 
% dum ſhould be ſtopped up (for I have likewite 
C ſeen that) if the mouth of the pudendum be ulce- 
rated, and when it is ulcerated at delivery by the 
« child's coming out by force, and there ariſe pim- 
« ples and a violent inflammation, and when the lips 
being ulcerated by inflammation, fall upon each 
«other, and ſtick together. But there alſo ariſes a 
„ coldneſs, and both the lips are ſhut, whereby they 
« preſs the remains of the lochia, But if the 
e evacuation continued, the ulcers would not grow 
<<. together.” How ſuch a diſorder ſhould be treated, 
was ſhewn in ſect. 1290, and ſect. 1315. 

It was before ſaid in ſect. 1290, where the cauſes 
of the retention of the menſes were treated of, that 
the free flowing of the menſes may be obſtructed by 
the diſadvantageous ſituation of the mouth of the 

womb. It was alſo obſerved when difficult delivery 

was treated of, that the oblique ſituation of the womb 

was often a cauſe of a woman's being delivered with 
difficulty. But Hippocrates » aſcribes the obſtruction 
of the evacuations after delivery to the fame cauſe : 
Si ex partu uteri in dexteram obverſi fuerint, puerperii 
pur gamenta non eunt, dolor imum ventrem, lumbos & 
ilia detinet crus dexterum gravatur, & torpor occupat, 
Sc. Si uteri in ſiniſtram partem, aut coxam, declina- 
rint, dolor acutus et vebemens lumbos ac iliæ, cruſque, 
detinet & claudicat: If after delivery the wombs 
are turned to the right, the evacuations do not go 
| „ * only 
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« only freely, pain ſeizes upon the lower part of the 
„belly, the loins and the bowels, the right leg feels 
„pain, a numbneſs ſeizes, &c. if the wombs ſhould 
% decline towards the left of the hip, an acute and 
*. violent pain ſeizes on the loins, the flanks and the 
leg, and the patient becomes lame.” | 
It is very obvious that the ſame thing is to be ap- 
prehended in any other unroward ſituation. of the 
womb. For if the orifice of the womb does not ex- 
actly anſwer to the vagina, the evacuations will be 
made with greater difficulty ; nay they may be en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, if the mouth of the womb being 
preſſed againſt the adjacent parts, ſhould be cloſed. 
How this turning of the womb ſhould be remedied, 
has been ſhewn in ſect. 1321. | 
But that ſuppreſſion of the evacuations,” which is 
. occaſioned by an inflammation of the womb, is moſt 
of all to be feared. In a difficult delivery, as has been 
ſaid already, ſuch violence is done to the womb, that 
it is ſometimes broken : the head of the child, if it 
be of a- bulk any way conſiderable in its paſſage, of- 
ten bruiſes, and even tears the mouth of the womb ; 
the ſubſtance of the womb 1s often injured by the pla- 
centa's being taken out with a rough hand by an un- 
ſkilful midwife : ſo that it is not to be wondered at 
that the womb is inflamed after delivery, and that 
the evacuations are ſuppreſſed by ſuch an inflamma- 
tory ſwelling. Such inflammations of the womb are 
with difficulty cured; but they often proceed to 2 
puration, and ſometimes to a gangrene, which cauſes 
death, Hippocrates * ſpeaking of an ulcer in the 
womb, ſays, Morbus autem precipue ex partu invadit, 
i quid in ipfis dilanitatum computruerit : * But this 
« diſorder chiefly comes on after delivery, if any 
« thing being torn in them has rotted.“ If therefore 
ſuch cauſes have preceded as might occaſion an injury 
to the womb, then there is reaſon to fear that an in- 
flammation of the womb may follow. 


Hippocrates 
* Ibid. lib, 1. cap. 63. pag. 765. 
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Hippocrates enumerates the following ſymptoms 
of this diſorder : Si inflammatus fuerit uterus, vellica- 
tur; quod fi quid corruptum fuerit, et recruduerit, febris 
corripit acuta & magna horrorgue durus partes circa pu- 
denda; ferociter afficitur, mordetur & concilatur. Ac 
i quis digito contigerit, rurſus pejus habet & pungitur, 
caput & ſinciput dolet, tum caligo, tum frontis ſudor 
adeſt, extrema perfrigerantur & tremunt, interdum etiam 
ſopor occupat, neque audire poteſt, neque aliquid uterus 
efficit ; multum eſt cibi faſtidium, neque ſtomachus, neque 
venter, omnino cibum attrabit; vociferatur, praſilit, 
dolet pubem, inguina, lumbos & occultos pudendi locos ; 
celeriterque intercunt : If the womb ſhould be in- 
<« flamed, it is torn; but if any thing ſhould be cor- 
<« rupred, and ſhould grow raw, an acute and vio- 
<« lent fever enſues, and a ſtrong ſhuddering ſeizes 
c the parts about the pudendum; it is affected in a 
« ſtrange manner, pinched and agitated. But if 
any one ſhould touch it with the finger, it becomes 
4 worſe, and feels a pricking; the head and its fore- 
<« part ache, there is a miſt before the eyes, and 
« ſweating of the forehead, the extremities are cold 
and tremble; ſometimes too, ſleep ſeizes the pa- 
« tient; ſhe cannot hear, nor does the womb effect 
& any thing; all food becomes taſteleſs, neither the 
4 ſtomach nor the belly attract the food; they roar 
<« out, leap about, feel pains in their poſteriors, 
<« their groin and their loins; and in a, ſhort time 
« die.” We meet with ſomething of the ſame na- 
ture in another place *, where he deſcribes the ill con- 
ſequences which ariſe, Si uteri ex party inflanmati fue - 
rint; if wombs ſhould be inflamed by delivery,” 
he likewiſe adds ſome farther obſervations : Ex ventre 
vero incendium nunguam definit, fitit & coxendices do- 
ent, imus venter vebementer intermeſcit, & alvus tur- 
Zatur; dejettio mala eſt, graveolens : The heat from 
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ce the belly never ceaſes, the patient thirſts, and her 
<« hips are in pain, the bottom of her belly ſwells ex- 
ce ceſſively, her ſtools are irregular, what ſhe diſ- 
* charges: is bad, and of a bad ſmell.” In Aztins*, 
beſides the general ſymptoms. of an inflamed womb, 
thoſe are enumerated: which denote the different parts 
of the womb which are invaded by the diſeaſe. Thus 
if the cavity of the womb or its bottom ſhould be 
inflamed, he tells us that great pain approaches; Us 
ſepe nec exterius quidem, tangi patiatur: * So that 
<« frequently the patient cannot bear to be touched 
cc externally.” If an inflammation ſhould ſeize upon 
the hind part of the womb, Dolor lumbos magis vexa- 
bit, durique ſtercoris excrementa detinebuntur; quoniam 
inteſtinum rectum opprimitur: The loins will be 
<« more and more pained, and the hard excrements 
« will be voided with difficulty, becauſe the rectum 
« is oppreſſed” If the foremoſt and lower region 
of the womb ſhould be inflamed, there will be a dif- 
ficulty of urine for the ſame reaſon : Si oblique loca 
occupaverit, inquina extenduntur, & crura difficulter 
moventur : If it ſhould ſeize the oblique parts, the 
« groins are extended, and the legs moved up with 
« difficulty.” | 

Hippocrates b has obſerved, that the belly and the 
bladder are bound by the ſcantineſs of the evacuations 
after deliyery; and in another place ©, that an in- 
flammation of the womb is ſucceeded by a ftrangury. 
All theſe ſymptoms of an inflamed womb, are to be 
found judicioully collected by Meſchion * ; where is 
added from an obſervation of Cieopatra's, that the 
womb being inflamed, the tongue is found rough 
and black, as if it had been ſtained with ink ; and 
that there is a pain in- the extremities of the fingers 
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and the nails e. All theſe bad ſymptoms which uſu- 
ally accompany an inflammation of the womb, have 
been obſerved by later phyſicians. 

If we conſider what has been ſaid in ſect. 128; 
and 1293, of that ſurpriſing power by which a diſor- 
dered womb can diſturb all the functions of the bo- 
dy, it will not ſeem extraordinary, that an inflamma- 
tion of the womb ſhould be attended by ſuch a va- 
riety of ſymptoms. Art the ſame time it is worthy of 
notice, as the celebrated S7mſon * has remarked, that 
the womb at the time of child- bed, is more eaſily 
irritated than at other times, and that hence by the 
ſlighteſt ſtimulating, and a paſſion of the mind, it is 
ſo bound, that the evacuations are inſtantly ſup- 
preſſed, and many ill conſequences follow. Hippo- 
crates s after having enumerated the various ill conſe- 
quences which follow, if the lochia are not tho- 
roughly purged off, aſſigns this reaſon: Quippe cum 
in molli parte & bene ſenhil li exiſtant, & in nervoſa cavi- 
tate, multæ autem cum ea partes communicent, ſinciput, 
 ſtomachus, mens percellitur, depravatur nec facile intel- 
ligere ſolet: For as they are in a loft and very ſen- 
„ ſible part and in the nervous cavity, and many 
parts communicate with it, the back of the head, 
4. the ſtomach, the mind is ee is injured, nor 
« can it eaſily "underſtand. F 

From hence likewiſe it appears, why men ſkilled 
in treating women in labour, are apprehenſive of 
danger, it che quickneſs of the ole which ariſes 
at the time of delivery, is not al ayed the firſt hour 
after delivery ; for then there follows an acute difor- 
der and an inflammation of the womb, with all its 
dreadful conſequences, may juſtly be feared Þ. The 
text of Hippocrates ', where he treats of the criſis's 
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and critical days of fevers, ſeems to refer to this 
For he afterwards adds: Ad eundem vero modum etiam 
mulieribus criſes @ partu contingunt: For in the 
„ ſame manner criſis's happen ro women after deli- 
« very.” But this ſeems to obtain if they be-ſeized 
with an acute diſorder after delivery ; which chiefly 
happens after a difficult delivery, the womb being 
injured. Galen * ſeems to confirm this in his com- 
mentary. Theſe are his words: A quo die mulier pe- 
pererit, ab eo numerare incipias, non a quo cepit febrici- 
tare; nam alique ſecundo vel tertio die, poſtquam pepe- 
rerint in febrem incidunt, atque ab eo plerique futuram 
criſim enumerant. Verum res ſecus habet quum oporteat 
@ die quo fatum edet enumerationem exordiri : * You 
„ ſhould begin to reckon from the day upon which 
« the woman was brought to bed, not from the 
& day on which her fever began: for Tome on the 
& ſecond or third day after delivery, are ſeized with 
c a fever, and moſt phyſicians compute the criſis 
coming on from that. But the caſe is otherwiſe, 
« as the computation ſhould be begun from the day 
& on which the child was born.” For the milk fever 
which begins on the ſecond or third day, ſoon ceaſes 
by a gentle ſweat, without any critical diſcompo- 
ſures. Thus in the text of Hippocrates, cited awhile | 
ago, a woman who had been delivered of twin 
daughters, but with difficulty, was upon the firſt day 
attacked by an acute fever, and bad ſymptoms hav- 
ing occurred on the eleventh and fourteenth days, ſhe 
died raving mad on the ſeventeenth day. Alſo that 
woman who was brought to bed in the iſland of Theſus, 
of whom mention has been made, is ſaid to have been 
attacked by an acute fever on the third day after de- 
livery ; yet Hippocrates ſeems to have computed the 
courſe of the diſeaſe from the day of delivery. For 
he remarks that, Multo tamen ante partum febriculoſa 
decubuerat cibumgue faſtidierat: A long time before 
delivery, ſhe was taken ill of a fever, and loathed 
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« her food :” nor is it credible that that fever ceaſed 
immediately after delivery, but with horror degene- 
rated into an acute fever, which however partook of 
the nature of the flow fever which had afflicted her 
benore delivery, as ſhe died upon the eightieth 

day l. f | 
From hence it is evident that the ſuppreſſion of 
the evacuations after delivery, is juſtly looked upon 
as dangerous: Ni enim a lochiis mulier repurgetur, 
mag no morbo corripietur, vitæque periculum incurret, niſi 
cito curetur, & aliquis covenientem ipſi purgationem pro- 
moveat: For except a woman be freed from her 
„ ſecundines, ſhe will be ſeized with a great diſeaſe, 
te and her life will be in danger if ſhe is not quickly 
« cured, and if ſome one does not promote her pur- 
% pation in a proper manner.” Above all, it an 
inflammation of the womb ſhould be the cauſe, or the 
conſequence of a ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after 
delivery: Nis flatim curentur, plurime intereunt * 
« Many periſh if they are not immediately cured w.“ 
To this the following prognoſtick ſeems to refer: 
Uterine in ventribus durities cum dolore, acute pernicio- 
ſum : A hardneſs of the womb attended with pain 
« js exceeding dangerous u.“ | 
We have hitherto chiefly ſpoken of thoſe diſorders 
which ariſe from the ill condition of the womb, and 
the retention of the ſecundines, as likewiſe of thoſe 
which ariſe from a removal of the -milky matter to 
another place. But it is eaſy to conceive that the re- 
tained Jochia themſelves, being rendered more 
{harp by delay, being ſucked in by the veſſels of the 
womb, and afterwards depoſited on the ſeveral viſ- 
cera, may produce moſt dangerous diſeaſes. The 
celebrated phyſician Targioni Tozzetti o, well known 
in 
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in the learned world by many other writings, has in- 
ſerted amongſt his obſervations, one or two which 
relate to this, and which he has taken from an ana- 
tomical and phyſical treatiſe of an author who is not 
certainly known, who lived in the ſixteenth century, 
and ſeems to have faithiully related thoſe things 
which he had ſeen with his own eyes, at the ſame 
time he added very elegant figures of the parts 
which he treats of. He diſſected the body of a wo- 
man, who the day after her delivery, was ſeized 
with a violent epilepſy, inſomuch that ſhe bit off her 
tongue; afterwards ſhe died of an apoplexy, having 
for three days together remained ſpeechleſs. He 
found the womb ſwelled above the thickneſs of a 
thumb's breadth in ſubſtance, hard, fleſhy, the ſper- 
matic veſſels were of the thickneſs of a thumb's 
breadth, - ſwelled, darkiſh, as it were filled with 
clotted blood, which after delivery ſhould have been 
voided by the womb: the teſtes, which are gene- 
rally called the horns of the womb, he found 
fwelled. In the cavity of the womb he found thick, 
black blood, ſticking ſo faſt to the cavities of the 
huckle-bones, that it could ſcarce be forced from 
thence; this ſeemed putrified : Cotyledones autem ſunt 
venarum uteri oſcula parva ut puncta viderentur ſubni- 
gra. Caro vero ſeu ſubſtantia uteri carnoſa, & alba 
erat et dura & per ipſam arteriæ & venæ tranſibant, ut 
ft quis acu iſtum librum perforaret, & cum per tranſverſum 
- ſecaretur caro, proſiliebat ſanguis, quaſi fi quis acutiſſima 
alam per foraſſet. Os uteri habebat duos veluti muſculos 
parvos intra ſe, et tenues, frue membrane alicujus partes 
videantur, utrimque claudentes os ipſum, ut ne acus quidem 
immitti poſſet, gravida exiſtente muliere; fic mibi oftendit 
magiſter Gulielmus Barbitonſor, Sc.“ The cotelydones 
& are little mouths of the veins of the womb,' fo 
« that they ſeem blackiſh points. But the fleſh or 
„ the fleſhy ſubſtance of the womb was white and 
„ hard, and through it the arterias and the veins 
< paſſed, as this book would appear if a perſon ſhould 

| e 
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< pierce the paper with a needle, and when the fleſ 
* was cut-acrols, the blood ſpurted out, as if it had 
e been pierced with a needle extremely ſharp. The 
« mouth of the womb had, as it were, two little 
«© muſcles within itſelf, ſo thin that they ſeemed to be 
e the parts of ſome membrane which.cloſe the mouth 
e on either ſide in ſuch a manner, that even a nee-. 
&« dle cannot be thruſt into it, whilſt the woman 
e is big with child: maſter William the barber, 
% demonſtrated this to me, &c,” Hence he in- 
ferred that this woman died of a retention of the 
lochia, which on the firſt day had flowed copiouſly 
enough, the matter being transferred to the brain: at 

the ſame time he remarks, that ſhe a year before had 
had ſome epileptic convulſions at night: Conjecit quo-- 
que, maximum laborem fuiſſe illi in partus exitu ad 0s 
uteri; nam totum erat lividum quaſi ittum. ęſſet Baculo 
aut ſaxo: He alſo conjectured that ſhe had great 
< pain in delivery at the mouth of the womb, for it 
<« was entirely livid, as if it had been bruiſed with a 
< ſtick or a ſtone.” He was ſurpriſed in the diſſec- 
tion of a head, when the pericranium was ſeparated 
from the ſkull: Profuſiſſe tantum ſauguinis aquaſi, ac 
tenuis & ſerofi ut cranium videretur ſimile eſſe cribro, & 
ab ipſomet oſſe emanabat nec decipiabar, videbaturque 
illud cranium ejje veluti perforatum, eratque, colore ſub 
obſcuro, livente & videmus venas dure matris fuiſſe in 
cauſa hujus fluaris & effuſionis, c. That it poured 
„out ſo much watery, thin and ſerous blood, fo 
* that the ſkull ſeemed to reſemble a ſieve, and it 
©. flowed from the bone itſelf, nor was I miſtaken; 
« and that ſkull ſeemed to be as it were bored, and 
&« jt was of a darkiſh, livid colour, and we perceived 
« that the veins of the dura mater, were the cauſe of 
4 this flowing and guſhing out of blood, &c.“ He 
then adds: Notavi quoque cum pericranium a cranio ſe- 
parareiur, quaſi aliquod putre diuelleretur ab ofſe, fic 
nullo momento, ac ut rem fracidam, illud ab ofſe ſepa- 
rari: . have likewiſe remarked that whilſt che pe- 
e ricranum 
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<« ricranium was ſeparated from the ſkull, ſomething 
< rotten ſeemed to be pulled from the bone with as 
« much eaſe, as if ſomething putrified had been ſe- 
<« parated from the bone.” Upon this occaſion, the 
pericranium, the ſkull, and the dura mater, ſeem to 
have been chiefly injured ; for he mentions nothin 
of the other parts contained in the hollow of the ſkull. 
But ſoon after he adds what follows: In domicella de 
Mauvoiſin, que obiit à partu epileptica una & apo- 
plectica, ſecta obſervavi totum ventriculum ſiniſtrum ce- 
rebri fuiſſe plenum aquoſo ſanguine, ſeroſo, putri, ac 
Pravi coloris & venas plexus retiformis una cum arteriis 
Fuiſſe tumidas, ' quaſi inſufflatas ſubnigras, que note 
erant partis non naturaliter. affette : „In a gentle- 
« woman of Mauvoiſin, who died after delivery of 
<« epilepſy and apoplexy, I oblerved upon diſſection 
« that the whole left ventricle of the brain, was full 
« of a watery, ſerous, putrid blood, of a bad co- 
«. Jour, and that the veins of the membrane, formed 
« like a net, were ſwelled as well as the arteries, be- 
« ing as it were, bloated, blackiſh, which were 
« ſymptoms of the parts not being in its natural 
ce ſtate.? Theſe ſymptoms paſſed to the inner part 
of the head by a fatal change; nor did he find the 
veſſels broke, but ſwelled and ſtuffed. | 
It is eaſily conceived that the ſecundines depoſited 
at the ſeveral viſcera, produce different diſeaſes, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the functions which ſpring 
from theſe viſcera. Hippocrates ? has deſcribed a 
multitude of theſe diforders ; Si vero mulieri puerperii 
purgatio ad caput irruat (id enim contingit ) plerumqut 
ftatim moriuntur, fi detineatur, &c. Si vera per os non 
prodeat puerperii purgatio, ſed cum impetu delata ſur- 
ſum vertatur, puerperia (lochia) deliteſcent, neque pro 
ratione procedent, tufſis et aſthmata illam corripient, op- 
pletoque a ſanguine pulmone, latus & dorſum 'ipfi dole- 
bunt valde. Quumque tuſſit, ficcum per tuſſim rejicitur ; 
| | alias 
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alias vero ſpumoſum exſpuitur. At progreſſu temporis 


ſputum ſubnigrum et turbidum apparet, pectora calor 


magis quam reliquum corpus detinet, nimirum ſanguine 
ipſa calefaciente, &c. Quod fi purgatio impetu ſur ſum 
delata per os non exeat, neque ad pulmones vertatur, ei 
ad faciem puerperia divertent, que admodum rubicunda 
erit, & caput grave, neque id citra dolores movere po- 
terit, oculi etiam valde rubicundi erunt, et ex ipſis ſan - 
Luis tenuis eſfluet. Eſt, ubi etiam nonnullis ſanguis per 
nares effluit, qui fi effundatur, hoc modo morbus diutur- 
nior evadit: But if the lochia ſhould aſcend to 
a woman's head (for that ſometimes happens) ſhe 
generally dies immediately if they remain there; 
« but if the lochia do not come through the 
« womb, but being carried with violence, are turned 
c upwards, they lie concealed, nor do they come 
s out as they ſhould do; a cough and aſthma will 
e ſeize her; her lungs being filled with blood, her 
back and fide will feel great pain. But when ſhe 
* coughs, ſomething dry is thrown out by the 
« cough; at other times ſomething frothy is ſpit 
e out. But in proceſs of time, the ſpittle appears 
« blackiſh and thick; there is more warmth in the 
<« breaſts than in any other part of the body, the 
& blood itſelf warming them, &c. But if the lo- 
<* chia carried with violence upwards, do not paſs 
« through the mouth, nor are turned towards 
« the lungs, they will turn to the face, which 
« will be very red, and the head heavy, nor will 
it be able to move without pain; the eyes will 
<« alſo be very red, and thin blood will flow from 
e them. Sometimes there runs ſome blood out at 
ce the noſtrils; if this ſhould be poured out, the diſ- 
<« eaſe will become more laſting.“ In another place 4 
he gives us to underſtand, that ſome parts of the 
bedy. may be rendered incapable of motion, and that 

| | a lameneſs 


þ, , 
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a lameneſs may be occaſioned by too tardy a flowing 

of the ſecundines. | 
All this may happen to women in the moſt perfect 
theulth, from whom the pureſt blood flows after deli- 
very, as if it flowed from a victim; for it may be 
corrupted in the cavity or receſſes of the womb by 
delay alone, and putrid filth ſprung from thence may 
be ſucked in, and afterwards hy its ſeveral changes 
produce various, and moſt dangerous diſeaſes. 
There will be ſtilb greater danger to be feared, if be- 
fore delivery the humours have degenerated much 
from the conditions required by health. Hippocrates 
has given us to underſtand, that in places whoſe in- 
habitants drink ſtanding waters, women are troubled 
with ſwellings and with white phlegm, and can ſcarce 
conceive: Neque purgationem poſt. partum in his mu- 
leribus commodum contingere : © Nor does a due pur- 
ging after delivery, happen in ſuch women.“ In 
another place he ſaid, In geſtantibus uterum ſalſugi- 
noſa, ſignificant; poſh partum moleſtias ex albis mordaci- 
"bus, Tales purgationes indurant; ſingultus in his ma- 
lam & uterorum procidentia, quæ et una interficit : 
In women with child, ſalt humours denote that af- 
ter delivery there will be pain occaſioned by ſharp, 
& biting' particles. Such purgings make hard: in 
*<<- theſe," ſobbing is a bad ſymptom, ſo is the falling 
4 of the womb, which happening once, is fatal.” 
And a little after t, Uterum gerentibus ſalſuginoſæ juxta 
fauces fluxiones, :mblum : In women with child, 
* ſaltiſu runnings by the narrow paſſages are bad 
„ ſymptoms.“ For it was ſaid before, that after the 
veſſels of the womb diſtended with blood, were eva- 
cuated, the ſecundines came out on the third day, 
having the properties of pus, and thus the hollow 
ſurface of the womb is purged. But it was demon- 
ſtrated in ſect. 387, that mild humours are required, 
| | 7 that 
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that a kindly ſuppuration may come on. But in a 
woman in ſach a ſtate, the ſharp hamours flow to the 
womb; whence its ſenfible ſurface will be too much 
irritated. 
For the ſame reaſon, the diſeaſes that precede de- 
| livery are to be taken into conſideration, Hippocrates 
has ſaid u, Quæ ante partum in modum choleræ morbum 
doluerunt, facile quidem pariunt; verum ft febricitent, 
maligne hahent, tum alias, tum fi circa fauces quid 
vexel vel aliquod fignum mali moris in febre appareat : 
4 Thoſe who before delivery have been affected as it 
„ were, with the diſorder called cholera, are deli- 
* vered with eaſe; but if they ſhould be ſeized with 
da fever, they are in a bad way, as well in other 
c caſes, as when any thing gives them pain 
«© about the fauces; or if the fever is attended 
« with any bad ſymptom.” He foretold' it of 
women who are troubled with phlegm or with the 
ſpleen *; that lochia of a bad colour would come 
out, and that there was ſome danger of their being 
ſuppreſſed. In another place! he has given us to un- 
derſtand, that, Si mulier uterum gerens morbo aliquo 
* minime cognato laboret, in puerperii purgatione perit : 
If a woman with child ſhould be troubled with 
<« any diſorder of a quite different nature, ſhe dies 
during the evacuations after delivery.” The ob- 
ſervations of more modern phyſicians confirm this. 
Thus Hoffman* : Quando gravidæ ultimis præſertim 
menſibus, cum eftu interno de virium debilitate valde 
queruntur vidit ſæpe & predixit, in puerperio pravos 
eventus : * When women with child, eſpecially in 
e the latter months of their pregnancy, complain 
© much of weakneſs, accompanied with internal 
© heat, he has often ſeen and foretold bad conſe- 
“ quences in the delivery.“ 
2 It 
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It was ſaid before, that the womb is ſometimes in- 
flamed by a retention of the lochia, and fome- 
times by laborious delivery; and that being inflamed 
by the rude handling of the midwife, it occaſioned a 
ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after delivery. The 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the womb have 
been already treated of. But ſuch an inflammation 
will be cured either by a gentle relaxation, or it wi 
go through the other ſtages of an inflammation, as 
ſuppuration, gangrene, mortification, and a ſchirrous 
tumour, which may give occaſion to a cancer of the 
womb. But ſometimes a violent inflammation of the 
womb, ſo oppreſſes the brain, and difturbs its 
functions, that death, would follow before the 


ſeveral ſtages. of inflammation could ſucceed each 


other. It was ſaid already in ſect. 432, that a gan- 
orene of the viſcera is mortal ; but that one in the 

enitals is very hard to be cured ; at the ſame time, 
ome caſes of gangrenes in the genitals cured, were 
related; chiefly from the obſervations of Raiſch. 
That is, whilſt the vagina bruiſed by a difficult de- 
livery, and the inteſtinum rectum waſted away with a 
gangrene, and being afterwards corrupted, were by 
tuppuration ſeparated from the whole parts; the 
woman who had been delivered, ſtill ſurviving. For 
when a head of a conſiderable bulk fticks a long 
time.in the paſſage out of the pelvis, all the neigh- 
bouring ſoft parts are ſo compreſſed to the hard bones 
of the pelvis, that all circulation of the humours, 
through the compreſſed parts, is totally obſtructed ; 


whence follows a gangrene. It admits of no doubt 


at ſuch gangrenes have been ſometimes cured. 
ut if the gangrene be cauſed by a great preceding 
flammation of the womb, I do not know that it has 
ppeared by any obſervations, that ſuch a gangrene 


was ever cured z and I believe no body will doubt, 
that if ſuch a cure 1s made, it is but very rarely. 
But as a gangrene can never-be cured but by cauſing 
ſuppuration, by means of which, the dead and cor- 

rupt 
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rupt fleſh is ſeparated from that which is ſound, it 
will be worth while to ſay ſomething of ulcers in the 
womb. Tha ſchirrous tumour and the cancer, have 
been already ſpoken of; nor does this ſeem the pro- 
per place to tre of theſe conſequences of the in- 
flammation. For they are not properly in the claſs 
of diſeaſes of lying-in women, as theſe diſorders are 
incident to thoſe women who are juſt out of child- 
bed, and are ſcarce ever obſerved before. = 
It is at the ſame time obvious, that we are not here 
to underſtand that flight and gentle ſuppuration, by 
which the hollow ſurface of the womb is cleanſed, as 
was faid before: but what we treat of here is ſuppu- 
ration, produced in the very ſubſtance of the womb, 
when there has been an inflammation in the caſe be- 
fore. Hippocrates * has given us his advice concern- 
ing theſe diſorders : At cura cito adbibenda eſt, fi ul- 
cera in utero fuerint. Nimirum enim tenero in loco ſunt, 
celeriter increſcunt, brevique putreſcunt: ** But care is 
* a to be taken, if there ſhould be ulcers in 
« the womb. They are then indeed in a tender 
2 Place, they quickly grow, and as quickly pu- 
trify. | 

It is known by the preceding inflammation, and 
the ſymptoms of a beginning ſuppuration, which have 
been often treated of in the chapter upon the abſceſs, 
and amongſt the inflammatory diſorders of the viſ- 

cera, If therefore pain ſhould continue obſtitmcely 
about the womb, and without very bad ſymptoms, 
a ſuppuration of the womb ſhould be expected: Do- 
lor wentris poſt partum, in his purulenta purgant : 
« When there is a pain in the belly after delivery, 
<« theſe evacuate purulent matter b. There is at that 
time a ſlight fever in the caſe, which generally ac- 
companies ſuppurations any way conſiderable, eſpect- 
ally in the bowels. Wherefore Celſus has given us 
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to underſtand, that, e Si mulieri ex 17 febricula aria 
eſt, neque cauſa dpparet, ulcus in vulva eft : * That if 
% a woman ſhould have a fever, which ſhould take 
« its riſe in the groin, and the cauſe not appear, 
&« there is an ulcer in the womb.” If ſuch an im- 
ſthume ſhould grow in the womb, it were to be 
wiſhed that it would break in ſuch a manner that the 
pus might come through the parts; for ſo they are 
more ſpeedily cured. But if the pus ſhould endea- 
vour to come out by another paſſage, cure is great! 
otracted, and ſometimes is obtained with great dif. 
ulty. This will likewiſe hold if the pus gathered 
in the ſubſtance of the womb, is removed to other 
parts of the body. 10 | 
Sometimes an impoſthume of the womb draws its 
collected pus towards the outward parts of the body. 
Wherefore Hippocrates * has informed us: Si uterus, 
iſcbio incumbens, ſuppuratus fuerit, neceſſe eſt, illum lin- 
teis carptis curari : * If the womb, which lies upon 
©, the iſchion, ſhould be . there is a ne- 
<« ceſſity of drefling it with lint.“ For then the 
hands can have acceſs, whilſt the ulcer of the womb 
is opened on the outſide ; wherefore there will be oc- 
fion for lint and many other things of that nature ; 
and for that reaſon Galen © informs us, that ſuch dif. 
orders were by Hippocrates called wore; this 
ſubje& has been treated of upon another occaſion. 
Some ſuch caſes I myſelf have ſeen, but the cure was 
always tedious, and ſometimes the tumour remained 
though the patient's health was in other reſpects 
pretty well reſtored. 3 
We meet wich ſuch a caſe in the works of the ce- 
lebrated Benerolif, of a young woman, in whom the 
evacuations were ſuppreſſed five days after a difficult 
delivery, there being at the ſame time a violent fever 
in the caſe, together with a ſtretching of the abdo- 
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men, a tumour, vomiting, ſcanty urine, and the 
other ſymptoms of an inflamed womb. Recourſe 
was had to the moſt efficacious remedies in order to 
diſſipate this inflammation z but all the ſymptoms 
continued, even to the 25th day; then the fever be- 
gan to abate; the worſt ſymptoms diſcontinued, the 
abdomen remaining tenſe and tumid for ſix months 
and upwards, chiefly about the right ſide of the third 
of the ſmall guts, where was felt a hardneſs conſined 
to that place. After fix months more ſhe was at- 
tacked by a ſevere cough; whence that hard ſwell- 
ing which before lay more deep, began to proceed 
towards the outward parts. Three months more be- 
ing elapſed, ſhe implored the aſſiſtance of Benevoli, 
who having carefully examined all the ſymptoms, 
concluded that there was an abſceſs at the bottom, 
applied fomentations, and opened the place in ſix- 
teen months after delivery; which being done, there 
came out good pus, but in a very ſmall quantity; as 
much, for example, as might ſeem capable of being 
contained under the coverings, nor did any thing ſeem 
to come from the innermoſt parts. But in eight or 
ten days after the opening of the tumour, the patient 
was ſeized with cold, with a fever, and the next 
morning upon changing the dreſſing, there was found 
a quantity of liquified and ſtinking pus; ſuch matter 
continued to run out, nor was its quantity increaſed, 
if the adjacent parts were preſſed with the hand. On 
every eighth or tenth day the fever returned, and a 
more copious evacuation of pus followed during the 
ſpace of about three months. During all this time 
there was nothing farther done but keeping the lips 
of the wound remote from each other, that the pus 
might have a free exit. Nor did any thing purulent 
ever come from the vagina; and at the uſual time 
the patient had her monthly evacuations, though ſhe 
was greatly emaciated by the diſeaſe. In the twen- 
tieth month-there was a gangrene on the wound, 
which being ſeparated, Js aperture was greatly in- 
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.creaſed, but afterwards it was diminiſhed ; the little 
orifice which gave a free paſſage to the pus, conti- 
nuing. Thus the fiſtula remained incurable, as it 
.could not poſſibly be cut without danger, becauſe a 
probe being put in, could be forced down ſix fingers 
breadths in a tranſverſe, and tolerably deep direction. 
Me meet with an extraordinary caſe of ſuppuration 
upon the ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after deli- 
very . After a laborious delivery of twins, a wo- 
man's evacuations were ſuppreſſed entirely by exceſ- 
five terror, and the ſuppreſſion was attended with a 
ſtretching and violent pain of the abdomen. ' Upon 
. the application of the ſofteſt fomentations, and the 
injection of clyſters of a ſimilar nature, bleeding in 
the arm being reiterated, the vehemence of the pangs 
was in ſome meaſure mitigated ; and yet they never 
ceaſed during forty days and upwards. The ſwelled 
| belly was of greater bulk than before delivery. The 
. Pains are on a ſudden increaſed, and an aperture is 
ſpontaneouſly made, as well on the fide as towards 
the lower parts, about the diſtance of four fingers 
| breadth from the navel; by this aperture there ran 
out ſeveral pounds of pus, ſufficient to fill a tub: the 
pus continued conſtantly to run out of the vaſt abſceſs 
till it was emptied. A very ſimple dreſſing being ap- 
plied, the patient in a ſhort time recovered. Hippo- 

crates h treating of this diforder, recommends the uſe 
of milk, and pa he faid + Poſt lactis autem po- 
tum, cibis quam maxime incraſſandum & ut utero geſtit 
procurandum; ſana enim evadit, plerumque autem ex 
Hoc morlo evadunt & ſteriles redduntur: After hav- 
ing drank the milk, ſhe ſhould be fattend as much 
as poſſible with food, and her pregnancy will be 
promoted; for ſhe will perfectly recover. Wo- 
men generally recover of this diſorder, and become 
% barren.” This woman' however, after having 
| | + | f gone 
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gone through ſo ſevere a diſorder, was ſeveral times 
afterwards delivered. | | 3 
It ſometimes happens that pus gathered in an ulcer 
of the womb, being ſucked in, comes out at another 
place. Thus I faw in a woman with child, who was 
troubled with that ſpecies of dropſy, called anaſarca, 
a pain tolerably intenſe ſeize upon the right ſide of - 
the laſt of the ſmall guts: after delivery, a pus of a 
moſt nauſeous ſmell run out of the pudendum, which 
in a quantity diminiſhed by degrees, and afterwards 
- white and deſtitute of ſmell, lowed conſtantly till the 
ſeventh month after delivery; at the ſame time there 
was a weakneſs in the right leg and thigh; then the 


pus flowed from the right breaſt, and the patient re- 

covered ſlowly. l 

In another lying-in woman, I found that a looſe- 

neſs, attended with a moſt ſhocking ſmell, ſucceeded 

to all the other ſymptoms of an abſceſs, formed in 

the right ſide of the laſt of the ſmall guts; at the 

ſame time, a certain quantity of ſimilar matter, began 
to flow from the womb, which gave the patient 
ſome relief, and the appetite was reſtored which had 

begun to fail. She then began to ſpit out matter of 
the ſame nature, and that in great quantities; this 

patient likewiſe recovered ſlowly. * 

As the pus, already collected in the womb, is 
ſometimes evacuated at other places, in like manner 
when it comes from other parts, it is ſometimes eva- 
cuated by the womb. " Bippleratis i has made this 
diſtinction, and has told us the ſymptoms by which 
this may be known: An vero ab ipſis ſint uteris, hoc 
patio dignoſces. Qua enim ab ipſis ulcerationes ſunt, 
purulentam & compattam purgationem exbibent ; que 
vero non ab ipfis, tenuem & ſanioſam : ** But whether 
e they come from the wombs themſelves, may be 
« known in this manner. Thoſe ulcerations which 
proceed from the wombs themſelves, void puru- 
* lent and thick matter; thoſe which do not come 

| | Q's+ from 
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« from them, a thin and corrupt matter.” What- 
ever has been before ſaid concerning the cure of inter- 
nal ulcers, may. likewiſe be applied upon this occa- 
ſian: Ulcera (uteri) vero curanda ſunt, ut illa que in 
religuo ſunt corpore, ſtudendo ut inflammatio arceatur, 
regurgentur, impleantur, & ad cicatricem perducantur. 
Aua autem potui danda eft, vinum minime, cibique 
Pauci, non multi: The ulcers of the womb are to 
ce be cured like thoſe which are in the reſt of the bo- 
<< dy; care ſhould be taken to keep off inflammation, 
< to cleanſe them, to fill them, and to bring them to a 
« ſcab. Water is to be given for drink, wine by 
no means, and meat ſparingly k.“ Hippocrates | 
recommended gentle remedies, ng food of a ſimilar 
nature, when an ulcer of the womb, which we are 
here treating of, is in the caſe; namely, that ſort 
whoſe matter was not brought from another place, 
but was engendered and. gathered in the ſubſtance 
of the womb itſelf : In quibus autem purulenta & com- 
patta defluunt, in his quidem univerſum corpus uullo modo 
movere oportet, ſed colluere & ex his totam curationem 
moliri ; In ſuch ulcers as purulent and thick mat- 
* ter flows from, it is by no means proper to move 
the whole body, but to rinſe them, and in this 
« manner perform the whole cure.” For though 
the cleanſing of ulcers when they are dirty, ſometimes 
requires ſtronger remedies, great caution ſhould- be 
uſed in a part fo extremely ſerviceable, and which 
has ſo much influence over the reſt of the body. 
Harvey ® treated an ulcer of the womb, which when 
he undertook, it was of a pretty long ſtanding z but 
when the common remedies had but little effect, he 
thought proper to have recourſe to more powerful 
ones, adding a little Roman FO to the uſual injec- 
tions: A cujut acrimonia perculſus uterus ſubito ſe con- 
traxit, induruitque adeo ut ad talium lapide rigidior ſen- 
a. ; nee e een lente _ 
- #1hidem, cap. 66. pag. 168. | Ibid. cap. 65. pag. 767. 
n Exercitat, de * animal in capit, de patu, pag. 379. 
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ſunt; que ah u eri . tetriſque inde vaparibus 
ſurſum latis, medici vulgo Feri * ay Duravit 
aliguandiu hoc malum, . a mitioribus & anodynis 
remediis placatus uterus oriſicium ſuum laxaret, liqua- 
remque acrem (quem injecarem) una cum ſanioſa putrila- 
gine expelleret: By whoſe acrimony the womb be- 
« ing affected, ſuddenly contrafted itſelf, and it 
« grew ſo hard, that it ſeemed to the touch to be 
« harder than a ſtone; at the ſame time there aroſe 
« ſeveral hyſterical ſymptoms, which are generally 
thought by phyſicians to ſpring from a Roppage of 
the womb, and noxious vapours riſing from 
c thence. This diſorder continued for a time, till 
the womb being eaſed by mild and gentle reme- 
« dies, relaxed its. orifice, and threw out the ſhar 

< liquor (with which I had injected it) together wit 

corrupt and putrified matter,” This uſeful obſer- 
vation teaches us what great evils might arife if the 
womb ſhoyld be irritated, whether this were occaſi- 


ned by a ſharp remedy, ar by any other cauſe what- 
ever. | | 


SE CT. MCCCXXX. 


LL theſe diſarders are fully removed by 
removing the cauſe of the diſorder. 
($ 1329.) 505 


As all theſe diſorders owe their rife to the ſup- 
preſſion of the evacuations after delivery, the evacu- 
atians returning, all theſe ſymptoms will either dimi- 
niſh-or entirely ceaſe. It appeared by the preceding 

paragraph, that the e evacuations produce a 
variety of different diſorders, according as they are 
carried to one or other of the viſcera; and Hippo 
eruies a has given us the ſame information; his wards 
are; Si ex partu minime purgata fuerint, venter & cru 
ra tument, et rigor & dolor imum ventrem occupat, 
4 | uandogue 
De natur. muliebri cap. 9. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 685. 
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quandoque etiam ad viſcera progeditur : “ If ſhe has 
not been thoroughly purged after delivery, the 
„ belly and the legs ſwell, coldneſs and pain ſeize 
upon the bottom of the belly, and it fometimes 
reaches even to the bowels.” Something of a ſi- 
milar nature we meet with elſewhere o. Beſides? 
ſpeaking of a lying-in woman, from whom, Primis 
tribus aut quatudr diebus puerperii purgatio prodierit, 
deinde ei derepente perdatur : On the firſt three or 
* four days of her lying-in, the ſecundines were 
“ evacuated, and then the evacuations ſuddenly diſ- 
& continued,” he adds: Si vero curetur victus ratione 
mulier, ſupererit, fi cito curetur : But if the woman 
<« be preſcribed a proper regimen, ſhe will recover, 
“jf ſpeedy care be taken of her.“ 
- But if the frame of the viſcera, has been very much 
hurt by a metaſtaſis of the lochia, although the lochia 
ſhould return, perfect health will not follow, but 
there will remain a defect in ſome of the functions, 
and that ſometimes during the remainder of the pa- 
tient's life. Whence in another place, where he 
treats of the lochia ruſhing to the head, the ſtce 
mach and the lungs; he gives us to underſtand that 
the women in labour generally dies directly: but if 
the ſhould live, the lungs often are vitiated, and a 
cough and aſthma follows: but if the lochia 
ſhould be. turned towards the head, Mente alienabitur 
S dilirationes furioſæ exiſtent: * She will loſe her 
<« ſenſes, and be ſeized with terrible deliriums.” He 
then adds: At curuta convaleſcet; non autem multa 
ſpes eſt, illam ſupereſſe; ac ſi forte ſuperſit, ſurditas aut 
in totum cæcitas ſuccedet: But if ſhe be taken care 
« of, ſhe will recover, but there is but little hope that 
:< ſhe will live; and if ſhe perhaps ſhould live, deaf- 
* neſs or a total blindneſs will follow. Sydenham * 
has confirmed this by his obſervations, in treating of 
De morb. mulier. lib. 1. cap. 40. ibid. pag. 752. 
p Ibid. cap. 39. 4 Ibidem, cap. 45. pag. 755. r Diſſertat. 
epittol. pag. 531, 532. | 
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the diſorders which follow a ſuppreſſion of the evacu- 
ations after delivery: Nonnunquam enim phrenefi labo- 
rant ex bac occaſione, que indies efferatior reddita ſpaſ- 
mos primum, dein mortem infert : ft vero mortem, eva- 
dant, mitius aliquantum inſaniunt, quandoque ad ultimum 
vite terminum: For ſometimes they are attacked 
„ with a phrenſy upon this occaſion, which becoming 
« more dreadful every day, firſt brings on convul- 
« five motions, and then death; but if they ſhould 
e eſcape death, their phrenzy is ſometimes mitigated, 
& but they frequently continue ſomewhat crazy to 
cc the end of their lives.” I have often been the ſor- 
rowful witneſs of ſuch caſes. * 

From thence it is evident that perfect health then 
only follows upon the returning of the evacuations 
after delivery, which had been before ſuppreſſed; if 
this ſhould happen quickly, and none of the viſcera 


be remarkably injured by the transferring of the ſe- 


cundines. 


8 ECT. MCCCXXXI. 


OR this reaſon there are required gentle 

alcalic remedies, in order to aſſwage the 
acid corruption of the, ſerum; gentle diluents 
from barley, oaten and almond broths ; gentle 
ſpecific opening remedies, from moderate cor- 
dials and uterines ; local opening remedies, clyſ- 
ters, fomentations, cataplaſms, plaſters, medi- 
cines of a middle nature, between an oil and an 
ointment, cupping-glafſes, oblong medicines, 
ſuch as are thruſt up into the neck of the womb, 


and ſuppoſitories or compoſitions of honey, ſalt, 


and purging powders. 


We come now to ſpeak of the method of treati 
lying in women, to prevent a ſuppreſſion of the eva- 
cuations 
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cuations after delivery, and to indicate the methods 
which may be % peed, in order to excite the 
evacuations after delivery, when either ſuppreſſed or 
too ſcanty. | | 

Here we ſhould chiefly attend to what has been 
faid in ſect. 1329; namely, that the evacuations were 
naturally very much diminiſhed ; and that about the 
third or fourth day, they are ſcarcely bloody, but that 
then ſome ſtuff of a purulent nature comes out, by 
which the hollow ſurface of the womb is cleanſed ; it 
would. therefore be badly conſulting the welfare of 
women in labour, to give them then ſuch remedies as 
might force out the ſecundines. But whilſt the 
breaſts begins to ſwell, then they force and quantity 
of the humaurs is turned from the womb, and tends 
towards the breaſts ; whence the evacuations in wo- 
« men who give fuck to their children, are ceteris 
paribus, more ſcanty. than in others; but in thoſe 
whoſe milk*ſhould be ſucked out whilſt this is done, 
the evacuations are always increaſed. 

A compleat compoſure both of body and mind are 
abſolutely required. For it can ſcarcely be believed 
how eaſily moved the whole nervous ſyſtem is in ly- 
ing-in women, eſpecially if they be tender, delicately 
brought up, and ſubject to hyſteric diſorders. Pew * 
has proved by many examples, the ſad effects of an- 
ger or terror. I have ſometimes ſeen examples of 
the like nature. The troubleſome viſits of their 
friends, who come to, congratulate them, are often- 
times very hurtful; this pernicious cuſtom has ob- 
tained chiefly amongſt the nobility z and it was with 
difficulty I could prevail to have thoſe who came 
every day to congratulate the woman in child-bed, 
(either through friendſhip or in compliance with 
the faſhion) ſhewn into a room at ſome diſtance from 
her. If amongſt thoſe matrons, there ſhould -be but 
one who ſhould renew the memory of a concealed re- 


ſentment, the worſt conſequences are to be feared. 
"EY | Perfumes, 
La pratiq. des accorch. liv. 1. chapit, 8, pag. 75, &c. 


s 
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Perfumes, which ſome uſe to ſuch exceſs, that even 
after they have changed their clothes, their ſkin re- 
mains full of them, have often ſuch effect upon lying- 
in women, that violent head-aches, deliriums, and 
ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after delivery, are often 
occafioned by them. I have ſeen many fuch caſes ; 
wheretore it is cuſtomary to tie to the beds of lying-in 
women, little knots compoſed of fœtid uterine medi- 
cines: Aja fætida caſtoreum, c. which are ſometimes 
troubleſome by their bad ſmell. All theſe inconveni- 
ences may be obviated, if the lying · in women are kept 
perfectly quiet, and all things avoided which can an 
way diſcompoſe their bodies or minds. This neceſ- 
ſary caution has been already treated of in ſect. 1329. 
Sydenham u was for having the repoſe of lying in wo- 
men protracted for rod days. For he was of opi- 
nion that ſcarce the tenth part of thoſe who die in 
child-bed, periſh through want of ſtrength, or the 
fatigue they have undergone, but only becauſe they 
have quitted their beds before it was proper: am- 
obrem iſtis que me audiunt, ubique author ſum, ut ad diem 
altem decimum in lecto ſe contineant, ſi modo nature 
raulo debilioris ſint, præcipue fi vaporibus, qui vulgo di- 
cuntur jam pridem fuerint tentatæ: © Wherefore I ad- 
« viſe all who hear me, to keep their beds to the 
« tenth day, at leaſt if they be of a weakly frame, 
«« eſpecially if they have been heretofore attacked by 
<« yapours, as they are commonly called.“ It is gene- 
rally obſerved in robuſt women accuſtomed to bodily 
labour, that they have no occaſion to keep their beds 
ſo long. Levret * commanded that particular cau- 
tion ſhould be obſerved with regard to ſuch as have 
_ feeble bodies, and have led a ſedentary life, that they 
ſhould not ſtir from their beds before the twelfth day, 
for fear of a falling of the womb, _. 
It was ſaid in ſect. 1329, that the abdomen ſhould 
be geatly. bound with linen ſwathe. Nothing is 
. more 
bid. pag. 230. v Diſſert. epiſtol. pag. 532. 
x L'Art des accouch. pag. 139. 
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more hurtful than to bind the belly ſtrongly with 
ſwathes. Peu was ſurpriſed at coming to a young 
woman whom he had happily brought out of danger, 
to ſee her, on the ſecond day after delivery, lie anxi- 
ous, with ſparkling eyes, and incapable of ſleep, on 
account of a violent head-ache ; he had alſo a ſick - 
neſs in the ſtomach, a faintneſs, ſtinking belches, a 
pain in her left ſide, a ſuppreſſion of the evacuations 
after delivery; ſhe was immediately bled twice in the 
arm, and thrice in the foot, and yet all the ſymp- 
toms were increaſed ; the cauſe of all this ſufferin 
being farther inquired into, the abdomen was Hind 
ſo ſtrongly bound with a roller, that it ſeemed ſur- 
izing that ſhe was able to breath. The roller was 
— the evacuations preſently returned, and all 
thoſe bad ſymptoms vaniſhed. He in the ſame place 
relates many ſimilar caſes. 
The chief care to be had is, leaſt the urine ſhould 
be too long retained in women who have been juſt 
delivered. For whilſt the womb being now empty, 
the abdomen is become flaccid, the bladder is eaſily 
diſtended without any trouble, and they often do not 
perceive any difficulty in making water, before the 
bladder has been diſtended beyond meaſure, and has 
loſt the power of contracting itſelf; whence follows 
a troubleſome ſuppreſſion of the urine, which muſt 
be removed by thruſting a fiſtulous inſtrument up the 
bladder. In order to avoid this, J have always ear- 
neſtly adviſed, that the women who lie in, after 
having had a few hours repoſe, ſnould try to void 
their urine, though they feel no inclination to make 
water. During delivery they are ſometimes thirſty, 
and they drink a great deal; after delivery, broths 
are uſually given; whence a quantity of urine is ga- 
thered in the bladder. | 
Some have been fo careful of the lying-in woman's 
repoſe, that they have conſidered it as a ſhockin; 
thing to put clean ſheets to the bed before the — 


day 


| „La pratiq. des accouchm liv, 2, chap. 16. pag: 526. 
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day after delivery *. Certain it is, that the cold air 
being let in upon the firſt days of lying-in, muſt have 
done great hurt, eſpecially if it ſhould touch the 
lower parts of the body. But it ſhould be taken into 
\ conſideration, that the ſheets are defiled by the ſe- 
cundines, which are corrupted by the heat of the 
body, and produce a very nauſeous ſmell. I remem- 
ber that I have ſometimes viſited ſuch lying-in wo- 
men who had then been for ſome days in this dirty 
condition. Whilſt they ſtretched their hands to me 
from under the bed-clothes, that I might feel their 
ulſes, my noſtrils were ſtruck with ſuch a ſtink, that 

i was near fainting away, though I do not think 

- myſelf ſo nice as to be eaſily affected by a bad ſmell. 
It is obvious that the worſt conſequences are to be 
feared, if lying-in women ſhould be obliged to re- 
main for ſeveral days together in ſuch a putrified at- 
moſphere. Authentic obſervations have confirmed 
that hi filth and putrefaction have been hurtful to 
women who have been brought to bed in hoſpitals ; 
for a great number of them periſhed; and the go- 
vernors of the hoſpitals began to ſuſpect that the ig- 
norance or negligence of the midwives, was the cauſe. 

* Ihe bodies of many of the deceaſed were opened, and 
their innermoſt parts were found filled with abſceſſes. 

A ſkilful phyſician examining all things with atten- 
tion, found the cauſe to be, that the ward under that 
of the women in labour, was filled with wounded 
perſons. His opinion was confirmed, by finding that 

as the number of wounded perſons increaſed, the 
mortality amongſt the women in labour increaſed 
likewiſe; and that as the former was diminiſhed, fo 
likewiſe was the latter. Moiſt air, whether warm or 
cold, was hurtful; but dry air was beneficial; for it 
is well known that moiſt air is favourable to putre- 
faction, eſpecially if it be warm at the ſame time. 
But when the lying-in women were placed in the 
ward underneath, this mortality was no longer ob- 

| ſerved, 


z Levret Vart des accouch. pag. 1:9, I 
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ſerved, for the air, filled with putrid exhalations, is 
lighter, and therefore riſes higher?. | 
From hence it ſeems proper that the ſheets ſhould 
be more quickly changed, but with great caution, 
leſt cold air ſhould approach the body, or moiſt and 
cold ſheets be laid on the bed. This may be eaſily 
done if the lying-in woman ſhould wear a ſhort ſhift, 
which only reaches down to the navel; whilſt the reſt 
of the body 1s covered with a ſheet, which is wrap 
round for readineſs, and is quickly and ealily 
changed. But all this linen is applied, being dry, 
warm and imbued with the vapour of frankincenſe, 
maſtix, &c. For women of condition, two beds 
are prepared exactly contiguous to each other, which, 
if there ſhould be occaſion, may be removed with 
eaſe, and without any noiſe, whilſt the feet of the 
bed are furniſhed with little wheels, by which it may 
be rolled in any direction. Whilſt theſe beds are 
contiguous, the lying-in woman' is eaſily removed 
from one to the other, and thus the clothes may be 
eaſily cleaned. It is ſcarce credible what eaſe lying- 
in women receive from hence, in not being obliged 
to lie a long time in a dirty condition. | 
If then — are left in a ſtate of repoſe, if prattlin 
attendants are kept from them; if the ſervants about 
them are all ſilent; if they lie in a darkiſh place, 
where there is but a glimmering light, all things are 
avoided by which the ſenſes may be violently af- 
feed, the delivery is happily effected. 
Their food ſhould be ſoft, liquid extracted from 

oats, barley, rice, and other things of a like nature; 

elh broths not too ſtrong, given ſeveral times in the 
day, but in ſmall quantities each time. They ſhould 
abſtain from meat till the milk-fever is over; then 
white meats are allowed them by degrees, firſt in 
ſmall quantities, which are afterwards prudently in- 
creaſed in proportion as the appetite and 3 
| | mend. 


8 la pratique des accouchm, liv, 2. chap. 1. ſect. 3. pag. 
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mend. In the mean time, it muſt always be confi- 
dered, that women who lie in, are to be nouriſhed; 
choice is made of light meats eaſy of digeſtion ; but 
ſuch a quantity of theſe ſhould be given, as is ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the body. Sometimes ill-natured 
nurſes, and ſometimes rigid phyſicians, make | ing 
in women faſt on the firſt days after delivery; this is 
hurtful. Upon this ſubject the reader may conſult 
what has been faid in ſect. 600, and ſect. 60 1. 
A mild, thin and copious drink is recommended, 
that all the humours of the body may be thin, and 
may circulate freely. Wine is abſtained from on the 
firſt days, except weakneſs makes a certain quantity 
of it neceſſary; water 1s agreeable to thoſe who are 
uled to it; and it is of ſervice as well as gentle emul- 
ſions and infuſions prepared of emolliend herbs, T1 1 

never knew new beer loft and clear, hurtful to wa- 
men in labour who have been uſed to that liquor. 
Whatever drink. 1s allowed, ſhould always be given 
a little warm, never quite cold; for that generally 
occaſions gripings, horrors, and a ſuppreſſion of the 
evacuations after delivery. | 
But as the milky ſerum, as has been ſaid before, 
is carried tothe womb, and afterwards to the breaſts, 
and moſt of the liquors and aliments allowed lying- in 
women, eſpecially thoſe who are juſt delivered, grow 
four of their own accord; hence gentle alcalics, and 
things of an abſorbing nature, ſhould be given, from 
crab's ſhells, coral, burnt hartſhorn, &c. With. re- 
gard to theſe, ſee what has been ſaid in ſect. 66, 
where the method of correcting acid acrimony was 
treated of. 1 
It was ſaid above, that at the latter end of the time 
of pregnancy, the great inteſtines are ſometimes ſo 
preſſed, that hard excrements are gathered in their 
cavity, and their bulk is ſometimes ſo conſiderable, 
that being after delivery carried to the inteſtinum 
rectum, or laſt gut, they are with great difficulty 
forced out. When delivery approaches, prudent 
midwives 


| 
| 


the belly, an 
_< are bilious, and of a very bad ſmell; and if the 


* 


* 
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midwives generally give a clyſter, leſt the excrements 
remaining in the rectum, ſhould obſtruct it. Man 

women void their excrements. during the efforts of 
delivery. If this ſhould happen, it may be deferred 
for two or three days without danger. But if the 
belly ſhould remain bound, a clyſter may be ſafely 
given, but it ſhould be a mild one. Broth or an 
emollient decoction, with an ounce or two of oil of 
almonds, and the fame quantity of ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, will ſuffice for this purpoſe; for the deſign 
is only to lubricate the paſſages, and to ſoften the ex- 
crements that they may come out with the greater 
eaſe; nor did I ever know this do any hurt. Some 
however are of opinion, that coſtiveneſs is ſerviceable 
to women in labour, and they do not venture during 
eight days or more to give even a gentle clyſter, 


waiting till the hard excrements may be forced out of 


themſelves ; often not without great difficulty, and a 
violent effort, For they are apprehenſive of a looſe- 
neſs, which they look upon as 555 dangerous, and 
| y ſpeaking, mortal to. women in labour, 
Figpocrates has told us the following particulars b: 
Si vero uteri ex partu laboraverint, febris levis detinet, 


interiore autem parte venter accenſus eft, interdumque ad 


coxam uſque intumeſcit, dolor etiam imum ventrem & 
laterum mollitudinem occupat et dejentiones bilioſæ ſunt & 
graveolentes, ac, niſi alvus ſiſtatur, derepente perit : 
« Burt if. the wombs ſhould be partly diſordered, 
<« there is a {light fever in the caſe, the belly is in- 


« flamed in its inſide, and ſometimes ſwells as far as 


et the hip; a * likewiſe ſeizes the lower part of 
the ſoft parts of the ſides; the ſtools 


« Jooſeneſs be not ſtopped, the patient quickly dies.” 


He then recommends various remedies for ſtopping 


the looſenefs. But before in ſect. 586, B, where 


the cauſes of fevers were treated of; it was obſerved 

hy | E from 
d de mulier. morb. lib, 1. cap. 55. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 
759 2238 9 
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from Hippocrates, that there is danger of a fever or a 
flux, if the body ſhould continue open. And in 
ſect. 792, in the hiſtory of the phrenzy, it was like- 
wiſe ſaid from Hippocrates and Galen, that coſtiveneſs 
is not properly a ſymptom of the brain's being diſor- 
dered, but that diſorders of the head are always in- 
creaſed, and made worle by coſtiveneſs. It is well 
known that in child-bed, pains in the head are often 
troubleſome, and that they are ſumetimes ſucceeded 
by deliriums; whence it is plain, that a continued 
coſtiveneſs is bad for women in child-bed. Hippo- 
crates © himſelf, in a dangerous ſuppreſſion of the 
evacuations after delivery, ordered, Alvum emolliri, 
melius autem eſt clyſma injicere; That the belly 
„ ſhould be ſoftened, but is better to give a clyſter.“ 
In like manner, Mauriceau * in a moſt dangerous diſ- 
order of lying-in women ; namely, an inflammation 


of the womb, adviſes to keep the body open by ſoft 
clyſters, which have nothing of a ſharp, ſtimulating 


quality. Whence it is evident, that it is both bene- 
ficial and ſafe, that the belly ſhould be cleanſed with 

a aclyſter during the time of lying in. 

We need not be under any great apprehenſions 


from frequent going to ſtool, nor even from an in- 


conſiderable diarrhæa in women who lie in, if it be 


not attended with other and worſe ſymptoms. Cele- 


berrimo de Hacn in batavis puerperis obſervare aliquo- 
ties con'igit diarrbæam pro lochiis; pernicioſa hec in 
genere credita, tamen plures in vita ſervat, fi vires bene 
conſerventur : * The celebrated de Haen, had fre- 
« quent opportunities of obſerving in the Dutch wo- 
« men, a diarrhæa inſte& of the evacuations after 
&« delivery; this is in general thought dangerous, 


40 pet it preſerves the lives of many, if their ſtrength 
4 


carefully preſerved.” I have obſerved this both 
in Dutch women and thoſe of Vienna, even when 

Vol. XIV. e their 
De mulier. morb. lib. 1. cap. 42. charter. Tom, VII. pag. 
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their ſecundines flowed: from them lowly. It was 
before remafked, that many of the viſcera are com- 
preſſed by the pregnant womb's ſwelling; and that 
thus their functions may be obſtructed; nor is the 
jaundice uncommon in pregnant women. It is not 


therefore to be wondered at, if the viſcera being now 


freed from the preſſure of the womb, ſhould force 


out all that by ſtool, which had been retained and ac- 
cumulated during the time of pregnancy. It ſeems 


that for this reaſon, celebrated practitioners, as ſoon: 
as the diſorders that ariſe from the fatigue of delivery 
ſubſide, began then to think of cleanſing the abdo- 
minal viſcera. Hoffman prepared f pills compoſed of 
extracted bitters, reſinous gums. and aloes properly 
corrected, of which he gave fifteen grains morning 
and evening, on the ſecond day after delivery; and 
according as the exigency required, perſiſted ſeveral 
days in the uſe of them: Nam roborando lam inteſti- 
norum quum ipſius uteri per exienſionem nimiam robore 
exuti tonum, blande ſimul ſtimulando imum ventrem ac 
inleſtina a ſordibus, ipſum quoque uterum a ſtagnante, 
corrupio ſanguine repurgat : For as well by ſtrength- 
it ening the tone of the inteſtines, as of the womb it- 
“ ſelf, depri ved of its ſtrength by too great ſtreteh - 
ing, and at the fame time by a gentle ſtimulation, 
<« he clears the lower belly and the inteſtines of ex- 
<«. crements; and even clears the womb itſelf of cor- 
t rupted blood. For the ſame reaſon. Levretꝭ re- 
commended the continued uſe of the Arcauum Dupii. 


catum, but given in moderate doſes; he did not be- 


gin to give it till after the mille fever was over. For 
he rather choſe, and that very judiciouſſy, to admi- 
niſter nothing immediately, or in a very ſhort time 
after delivery, unleſs there was a preſſing neceſſity for 
ſo doing. If any thing ſhould ſtick faſt to the viſ- 
cera, it will be inſenſibly diſſdl ved by ſoft/ diluents, 
and afterwards of its own accord, or with a little, 

| | gentle 
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gentle ſtimulation, will quit the body, when delivery 
15 happily effected, 

But when, the evacuations after delivery being 
ſuppreſſed, the womb inflamed, all things tending 
to deſtruction, there come from the womb thin ex- 
crements of a nauſeous ſmelly with a great diminu- 
tion of the ſtrength, death is at hand; hence at the 
leaſt appearance of a diarrhæa, the women in labour 
and the by-ſtanders, are ſo uneaſy, and require that 
ſuch a flux ſhould be immediately ſtopped ; and if the 

hyſician ſhould not indulge them, his reputation is 
oſt for ever in caſe the woman ſhould die. Hippo- 
crates has given us a general practical axiom which I 
cited in ſect. 11: Si qualia purgari deceat, purgentur, 
tum confert, tum facile ferunt fi contra, difficulter : 
If ſuch things as ſnould be purged away, are purged 
© away, that is beneficial, then they are eaſily de- 
« livered; if it is otherwiſe, they are delivered with 
« difficulty b. Nor does this rule deceive us. For 
this reaſon, Levret i has judiciouſly divided the diar- 
rhæa of women in labour into the critical and the 
fymptomatical. The critical generally begins after 
the third or fourth day of child- bed; the patient 
voids yellow or whitiſn excrements, or excrements of 
theſe two colours blended together, which gives her 
great relief, and is not attended either with a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the evacuations after delivery, or of the urine, 
but only with a diminution of them: ſleep and appe- 
tite continue, the pulſe is regular, atid the abdomen 
ſoft. It is obſerved on the contraty, in the ſympto- 
matic diarrhæa, that it begins more quickly, that 
ſlimy and blackiſi excrements are immediately voided, 
which are at laſt changed into grey and ſerous mat- 
ter; ſometimes into purulent and bloody matter; the 
evacuations after delivery are ſuppreſſed; the ab- 
domen ſwells, the ſtrength is diminiſſied, the appe- 
tite is deſtroyed; ſleep 1 baniſhed, the quantity of 
| 2 the 
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the urine is diminiſhed, and it leaves a ſediment of 
the colour of brick-duſt ; there is a thirſt, and the 
patient feels an internal heat, whilſt the external ſur- 
face of the body is cold. 

The rules of art forbid us to ſtop ſuch an internal 
diarrhza, to keep back the ſymptomatical, ſeems 


not to be very ſafe, as putrefaction would by that 


means be retained in the body. The medical indi- 
cation here requires, that we ſhould corre& the pu- 
trefaction which is begun with efficacious antiſeptics, 
and reſtore the ſinking ſtrength. But if any putre- 
faction, being mixed with the humours, ſhould run 
through the veſſels, and a weakening flux ſhould 
come on, this will come out of the body more fately 
by urine and ſweats. Hippocrates * after he had ad- 
viſed to relax the belly above all things with a cly- 
ſter, in a ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after delivery, 
as has been ſaid, adds: Quad ſi facile vomverit, etiam 
vomitus ciendus, ſatius antem urinam ciere & ſudorem 
provocare: ** If ſhe ſhould eaſily vomit, her vomit- 
ing ſhould be promoted. But it is better to pro- 
„ mote urine and perſpiration.” Gentle diluents 
which are uſually given in great quantities to women 
in child- bed, ſupply both the urine and ſweat with a 
vehicle ; dae er ſuch ſweats are not deſirable, as 
are forced out by the intenſe heat of a chamber; the 
heat of clothes laid on, or warm ſweating draughts; 
for thoſe would be hurtful. They are then only of 
ſervice when they are promoted by the kindly heat 


of the bed and diluted humours. For thus the wea- 
rineſs of the whole body, occaſioned by the fatigue 


of delivery, is removed, and the milk fever is uſually 
carried of in the ſame manner. See what has been 
ſaid in ſect. 73, and the following ſections, concern- 

ing the feveriſh ſweat. 
Hence the reaſon is obvious, why the chief. au- 
thors who have written _ the art of midwifery, 
and 


* De mulier. morb. lib, 1. cap. 42. Ae Tom. VII. pag. 
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and the diſorders of child- bed, ſpeak fo highly of 


thoſe gentle ſweats at that time; having perceived 


ſuch great advantages riſe from them, and on the 


contrary, ſo many diſorders if they ſhould be indiſ- 
creetly ſuppreſſed. For there generally follow fluxes, 


attended with ſevere gripings, grievous pains in the 


— 


limbs, a ſuppreſſion of the evacuations after delivery, 
violent fevers; all which diſorders are happily ſur- 
mounted if the ſweats return, being excited by the 
warmth of the bed, and diluting broths. Nay Sy- 
denham, who as it is well known, had no ſuch great 
opinion of the warmth of the bed and ſweating, yer 
in ſpeaking of women in labour, ſays, with his uſual 
candour : - Preterquam enim, quod iſta, qua in letto 


 fruuniur, quies a malis jam tolies commemoratis eas 


immunes præſtet, non in interruptus lefti calor ſpiritus 
pariter reficit, tum a pariendi doleribus, tum ab evacua- 
tionibus in hoc caſu ſolennibus, exhauſtos fratoſque ;, qui- 
nimo et nature ſuppetias fert atque omnes quas geſtationts 
tempore mulier congeſſerat, cruditates digerit & a mo- 
{tur : For beſides that that repoſe which they en- 
&« Joy in bed, preſerves them from the diſorders ſo 
« often enumerated ; the uninterrupted warmth of 
< the bed reſtores their ſpirits in like manner, ex- 


hauſted and broken, as well by the pains of child- 


60 bearing, as by the evacuations uſual in this caſe; 


< it likewiſe contributes to ſupport nature, and di- 


ce oeſts and carries off all the crudities which the wo- 
« man had contracted during the time of her preg- 
N. nancy.“ 

If it ſhould appear from the ſymptoms before enu- 


merated, that the womb is inflam-d, all the circum- 


ſtances which have been mentioned in the hiſtory of 
an inflammation, and of inflammatory diforders, will 


take place. In the following paragraph, the method 
of Thy wo lying-in women, ſhall be treated of. 
| h 


The molt gentle, ſpecific, opening remedies from 


moderate cordials and uterine medicines, are recom- 


mended for:- reſtoring the ſuppreſſed evacuations after 
1 delivery. 
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delivery. Such remedies as promote the evacuations 
of the lochia are generally called 4riftolochia, and 
theſe have been enumerated by Boerbagve m. But 
they are divided into two claſſes, the former are 
called deriving, the latter opening; we ſhall now 
treat of the latter, and at the ſame time of ſuch things 
as are applied both internally and externally. If we 
run over a catalogue of theſe remedies, we ſhall find 
that they are all hot and ſtimulating, but that ſome 
of them are more, ſome leſs powerful. Thus, for 
example, mugwort, motherwort and germander, are 
milder than ſavine, ſavory, &c. the ſame holds good 
of diſtilled oils : thus the oil of cinnamon and of 
cloves, are very ſtrong ; the oils of mace and baulm, 
though very fragrant, are much milder. Theſe cor- 
dials are beneficial in caſe of weakneſs and languor. 
The ſame thing is true of the remedies againſt diſeaſes 
of the womb, which having increaſed, the morion of 
the humours preſs the veſſels of the womb, and open 
ſuch as are ſhut. Hence theſe remedies are called 
bath Emmenagoga and Ariſtolochiche; concerning 
which, ſee what has been ſaid in ſect. 1291. 

But as an inflammation of the womb is always to be 
apprehended in lying in women, if the evacuations af- 
ter delivery, which ſhould be unſeaſonably ſuppreſſed, 
prudence adviſes, that only the moſt gentle ſpecific 
remedies, whether uterine or cordial, ſhould be uſed : 
but "big is done by chuſing out the mildeſt of theſe ; 
or if the ſtronger are to be adminiſtered, a ſmall 
quantity of theſe ſhould be given, infuſed in a large 
quantity of water; whilſt at the ſame time, the veſ- 
ſels of the womb are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner by fo- 
mentations, vapours, &c. that they may with the 
more eaſe yield to the force of the humours, which 
is ſomewhat increaſed : the greateſt caution of all is 
required, with regard to thoſe that are eaſily moved, 
or are ſubject to fits of the mother. Hence Sydenham a 


has, 


n Inſtitut. Boerhæv. ſeR. 1226. pag. 537. 
n In diſſertat. epiſtolari. pag. 533, & ſeq. 
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has very prudently adviſed phyſicians not to continue 
long in the uſe of thoſe remedies that are called ute- 
rine : Sed exbibitis aliquamdiu remediis, quæ in hoc caſa 
cum ſucctſſu adhiberi ſolet, fi votis ea non reſpondeant, ab 
tus temperandum eſt; cum neque forticra hic locum ba- 
beant, neque in miticrum uſu perſeverare debeamus, prop- 
ter ad tritas & fere proftratas puerperarum vires : But 
having for a time adminiftered remedies, which 
< are in this caſe generally given with ſucceſs, if they 
e ſhould not ſucceed to our wiſh, we ſhould 2bſtain 
« from them; as neither the ſtronger can here have 
place; and we ſhould not perſiſt in the uſe of mild 
« remedies, on account of the worn and almoſt ex- 
* hauſted ſtrength of the lying in women.” He 
once, and but once only, preſcribed laudanum, either 
by itſelf or mixed with uterine remedies, in order to 
compoſe the diſordered ſpirits : Sedulo enim animad- 
vertendum eſt quod ſi telo hoc fimul miſſo, ſcopum non at- 
tingamus nec ſequan!ur lochia, opium nullo modo eſt repe- 
tendum, ut in alits caſibus fieri ſolet & debet : . For we 
are carefully to obſerve, that if by ſhooting this 
„ arrow, we do not hit the mark, and the lochia 
« ſhould not come out, we ſhould not have recourſe 
* to opium a ſecond time, as in other cafes we 
4 ſhould.” He has paſſed the ſame judgment upon 
the uſe of clyſters, nor would he have them repeated 
if the ſecundines do not come out after one injection. 
But in that caſe, Rem omnem !emport, medicorum facile 
principi & ac corypheo committendam cenſuit : He 
« was of opinion that the whole cure ſhould be com- 
« mitted to time, the prince and coriphæus of phyſi- 
« cians. Imprimis ideo, cum fingulo quoque die curati- 
onis negotium magis magiſque, extra aleam pon:tur && fi 
egra vigeſimum diem ſuperaverit, jam fere in vadb fit : 
« Chiefly becauſe the buſineſs of cure becomes every 
% day leſs and leſs doubtful ; and if the patient paſſes 
the twentieth day, ſhe is almoſt out of danger. 
I have conſtantly followed this method, nor did I 
ever repent it. In a lying- in woman whoſe evacua- 
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tions were very ſcanty, there remained a troubleſome 
pain in the outermoſt part of the abdomen, which 
did not yield to gentle remedies, adminiſtered in or- 
der to promote the evacuations. I applied the ſofteſt 
fomentations both by day and night. I applied 
plaiſters of the ſame nature after ſhe had riſen from 
child- bed; ſix weeks after delivery, a quantity of 
blood flowed from the womb, with ſome relief of 
her pain; and ſhe afterwards lived healthy and 
fruitful. 
Ihe other claſs of Ariſtolochic remedies e, contains 
thoſe things that direct to the womb with this ef- 
fect, that the humours ſhould be conducted in a 
greater quantity, and with greater violence towards 
the lower branches of the aorta. But this is effected 
either by diminiſhing the reſiſtance of the inferior 
veſſels by baths, fomentations, cupping- glaſſes, aro- 
matic plaiſters, or by increaſing the circulation of the 
humours in the lower parts by frictions ; which end 
is likewiſe promoted by bleeding in the foot. But it 
ſhould be conſidered, that except the cloſed veſſels of 
the womb can be opened by this increaſe of motion, 
all the bad ſymptoms are increaſed ; whence likewiſe 
it is evident that prudence is required in the uſe of 
them. Upon this ſubjett, ſee what has been ſaid 
in the chapter upon obſtructions in ſect. 134, 133. 
For this reaſon Manningham b, Si ſuppreſſis lochits 
inſlammetur uterus, e brachio potius quam e pede, mit- 
ftatur ſanguis: If upon the ſuppreſſion of the eva- 
<« cuations after delivery the womb ſhould be infla- 
« med, the patient ſhould rather be hled in the 
* arm than the foot.“ For the mation of the 
blood through the lower veſſels being accelerated, 
the inflamed womb will ſuffer the greater violence. 
Hoffman i indeed has laid it down as a rule, that if 
the evacuations go on, the beſt way would be to 
| bleed 
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bleed in the lower parts, after bathing the feet. He 
acknowledges however that he had known ſome ex- 
amples when, during the evacuations, a purple fe- 
ver, attended with the worſt ſymptoms, had ſeized 
the patient, and that bleeding in the arm had been 
of great ſervice. He at the fame time relates a caſe 
r of a lying-in woman, whoſe evacuations after deli- 
very had been ſuppreſſed, by her being expoſed to 
the cold air, and her being ſeized by a ſudden fright 
occaſioned by a fire. A _— ſoon followed; and 
upon her being bled in the leg, the evacutions did 
not return, nor even after the ſecond bleeding in the 
arm. But, Sudore per univerſum corpus per viginti 
horas profuſe manante, & alvo clyſtere molliente ſub- 
ducto, demum rurſus prodierunt uteri purgamenta & 
Agra ex ancipiti eſt levata : The ſweat running copi- 
* ouſly from her whole body during four and twenty 
« hours; and a ſoftening clyſter being given her, 
the evacuations of the womb returned, and the pa- 
« tient recovered.” At the ſame time, it is evident 
from hence, that the reiterated bleedings prevented 
her from being ſuffocated by a pleurify, but that the 
doubtful diſorder was overcome by a critical ſwear. 
But though, by bleeding in the foot, the inferior 
arteries be diminiſhed, and ſo in them the celerity 
be increaſed,z yet for the ſame reaſon the force and 
the quantity are kept from the womb, at leaſt in 
part. For whilſt the motion through the external 
iliac artery is accelerated, the force is diminiſhed 
through the internal iliac of the ſame fide, which 
gives the chief branches to the womb. But the chief 
hope of cure ſeems to riſe from the relaxation of the 
cloſe-bound veſſels of the womb: for in the caſe. 
mentioned awhile ago, the veſſels of the ſkin and of 
the womb were bound by the coldneſs of the air and 
by terror; and whilſt a copious ſweat flowed through 
the relaxed and open veſſels of the ſkin, in a ſhort 


time 
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time after, the veſſels of the womb being opened, 
reſtored the neceſſary evacuations. 

From hence it appears why local opening reme- 
medies are recommended, but eſpecially all things of 
8 ſoft nature, which have betn treated of in 5 1291. 
tor we ſhould beware of things that irritate. For 


this reaſon thoſe oblong medicines that are thruſt up 


the womb, called peſſaries, and thoſe compoundsof ho- 
ney, ſalt, and purging powders, called tuppoſitories, 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of: the former are put into 
the womb, the latter into the anus. But as ſuppoſito- 
ries are put into the anus, that by their bulk or ſti- 
mulating quality, or by both together, they may 
promote ſtool, gentle clyſters are thought better for 
women who lie in, as they promote ſtool, and at 
the ſame time ſoften the hard excrements, lubricate 
the inteſtines, and cheriſh the neighbouring womb, 
whilſt they remain in the rectum inteſtinum, or ſtrait 


Ut. 
8 But though the peſſaria and ſuppoſitories may be 
prepared in different ways, they are, however, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, prepared of honey. Thus Hippo- 
crates * deſcribes them: Peſſos autem ſubdititios, fi valen- 
tes deſideras, ſic conficito. In mel ſemicoctum ex medica- 
mentis appoſititiis al; wif immitte, que educere poſ- 
ſunt, & quum immiſeris, balanos ad eorum inſtar, qui 
in ſedem immittuntur, efformato, illoſque longos & te- 
nues facito. Deinde mulieri ſupine, in lectulum altius 
a pedibus inſtratum reclinatæ, balanum apponito, & pau- 


niculo illigatum, aut alia re conſimili, calefacito, dum 


colligueſcat. Quod ſi debiliorem balanum ſupponere velis, 
in linteolum obligato-: Make the oblong medicines 
« which are thruſt up the womb thus, it you would 
„ have efficacious. | Into half-boiPd honey put ſuch 
“ preſcribed medicines as may be able to draw; and 
„ when you have put them in, form ſuppolitories 
« like thoſe which are put up the fundament, and 

« make 


« Libr. de locis in homine, cap. ultimo. Charter Tom. VII. 
pag. 377» | 
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« make them long and thin. Then apply the ſup- 
4 poſitory to the woman whillt ſhe lies ſupine, re- 
* clined upon a bed raiſed high towards the feet, and 
« warm it, being faſtened to a little rag, or ſome- 
„thing of the kind, till it melts: but it you have a 
„ mind to apply a weaker ſuppoſitory, bind it to a 
„ pledget.” he uſe of ſuppoſitories ſeems to haye 
been very frequent with the, antient philoſophers, 
as in the treatiſe de De Natura Muliebri, and the 
treatiſe De Mulierum morbis, many forts of ſuppo- 
tories are deſcribed, of which ſome contain remedies 
ſufficiently ſtrong. They are by chirurgeons applied 
with a good effect, in order to cure the diſeaſes of 
the vagina; but it appears to be very doubtful whe- 
ther recourſe can be had to them with ſafety in a 
ſuppreſſion of the evacuations, after delivery. For 
the mouth of the womb and the vagina itſelf had 
ſuffered a great deal during the time of delivery: 
hence they can eaſily be irritated, which ſeems by all 
means to be avoided. I will own ingenuouſly, that 
1 never made uſe of medicines of this kind, in order 
to promote the evacuations atter delivery. 


S ECT. MCCCXXXIL 


LEE DING ſhould not ſlightly, nor 
without the moſt urgent neceſſity, be had 
recourſe to. 


What the lochia are, what end they anſwer, 
how their colour changes, how they are diminiſhed 
in quantity, has been ſaid in the preceding ſections. 
If all theſe things are properly conſidered, it will ap- 
pear evident that bleeding is ſeldom required in wo- 
men in labour, and that it hurts them often, by wea- 
kening them; and that therefore recourſe ſhould not 
be had to it, except where indiſpenſibly Ra 


any 


— A A 
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Many ſeem to be of opinion, that the blood which 
is loſt after delivery is of a vitiated nature, and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, glad if lying- in women riſe from 
childbed weak, pale, and exhauſted; wherefore if 
they ſuſpect that there has not flowed a ſufficient 
quantity of blood, they by bleeding let out that ſu- 
perfluous blood which they think burthenſome to 
the body. It is evident from what has been ſaid, 
that the quantity of*the ſecundines varies very much 
in different women, who notwithſtanding go happily 
through their time: it is known that ſuch lying-in 
women as give ſuck to their children, have more in- 
conſiderable evacuation after delivery than others, | 
and that they ceaſe ſooner. It is likewiſe certain that c 
upon the third or fourth day of child-bed, ſomething 
purulent comes out, either not ſtained at all, or 
ſtained with but very little blood, and that even in 
the moſt healthy women; then there follows the 
milk-fever, which is uſually carried off by a gentle 
ſweat, the milk having flowed to the breaſts. At 
this time they think the evacuations after delivery 
* - ſuppreſſed, and fo they have often recourſe to bleed- 
ing, whilſt they look upon that as morbific which is 
in the courſe of nature, as has been more fully treated 
of before. Sometimes flight” pains are at this time 
felt about the womb, , which may be cured. eaſily 
enough by ſoft fomentations : theſe pains are mil- 
taken for an inflammation of the womb, and are 
1 thought to require expeditious and reiterated bleed- 
| ing. What ſymptoms prove an inflammation of the 
: womb to be at hand, has been ſhewn in ſect 1329, 
and in this caſe no body can doubt that bleeding is 
beneficial. Thus Aetius* gives us the following pru- 
dent advice; Aſt ub: vebementior inflammatio infefta- 
verit, fi neque ælas neque Habitus, neque anni tempus 
obſtiterit, neque inflammatio poſt abortum, aut immenſam 
ſanguinas vacuationem, ſupervenerit, cubiti vena ſecon- 
da eft, ac ſanguis pro Nurium ratione educendus, licebit- 
| «Ee 
e Lib. 15. cap. 85, rag. 163. 7 
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que in ſecunda quidem venam incidere, in tertia vero ſan- 
guinis miſſionem repetere: But when a violent in- 
« flammation attacks the patient, if neither her age, 
«© her habit of body, or the ſeaſon of the year, are 
% againſt it, and an inflammation after miſcarriage ; 
<« or after a great evacuation of blood ſhould not come 
« on, the patient ſhould be bled in the arm, and 
e blood ſhould be drawn from her, in proportion to 
her ſtrength ; and it will be proper in the ſecond 
« to bleed, and in the third to reiterate bleeding.” 
Aietius has not therefore adviſed bleeding, except 
with caution, and that only when there was a violent 
inflammation of the womb in the caſe. Ir is not 
therefore adviſable to bleed raſhly upon every trifling 
complaint of women that lie in; and care ſhould be 
taken leſt the natural diminution of the lochia 
ſhould be looked upon as a morbid ſuppreſſion. 
The celebrated Hoffman ,, who was an eye-wit-' 
neſs of the caſe, has left us an account of the ſad ef- 
fect of imprudently ſeveral times bleeding a woman 
of quality, and of a vigorous conſtitution, whilſt 
in labour. A painful ſwelling, cauſed by the rough 
handling of an unſkiliul midwife, ſeized on the va- 
gina and the internal neck of the womb on the ſe- 
cond day after delivery; the ſymptoms growing worſe, 
and the evacuations not continuing properly, a fever 
came on. The king's phyſician being called, bled 
her in the arm, and in ſeven days time bled her fix' 
time, either in the arm or the foot. At the laſt 
bleeding her eyes began to be clouded, fo that ſhe- 
wanted a candle in the brighteſt day-light, and ſoon 
after a mortal weakneſs followed. On the next 
day, the corpſe being openèd, in the whole ſyſtem of 
veſſels there ſcarce remained a few ſpoonfuls of blood. 
Whence Hoffman concludes, Medicos plures in eo de- 
linquere, quod in inflammatoriis puerperarum affectibus 
ſanguinis miſſionem repudient omnem : hic in exceſſu pec- 
catam fuit graviter, ſed medium tenuere beati : *I hat 
Fs | : Fs N many 
v Medic. ration, ſyſtemat. Tom. IV. ſet, 2. cap. 10. p. 5 20. 
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« many phyſicians are guilty of an error in rejeCting, 
<< all bleeding in the inflammatory diſorders of wo- 
* men: in the preſent caſe a grievous exceſs. was 
„ committed; but the wiſe ſteer a middle courſe.” 

It does not ſeem ſurpriſing, that death ſhould be 


occaſioned by fo exceſſive a loſs of blood; But Sy- 


denham informs us, that even by once bleeding 
raſhly, a woman in labour may loſe her life. An 
honourable and virtuous matron was immediately 
after delivery ſeized with hyſterical fits, and the eva- 
cuations after delivery failed entirely. He tried his 


method, but without ſucceſs: he therefore choſe to 


leave the cure to time, viſiting her every day, and 
he did not perceive. any increaſe of the bad ſymp- 
toms. Thus by delays he protracted the diſeaſe to 
the 14th day. Then the women who were with the 
huſband, adviſed, that his wife ſhould be without 
delay bled. in the foot; Quo facto, paroxyſmr byſterici 
adeo invaleſcebant,. ut intra pautas horas ſpaſmi arcede- 
rent, & non ita diu poſtea, ærumnarum requies mors: 
« Which being done, the hyſteric fits gained ground 
4 to ſuch a degree, that within a few hours con- 
« vulſtwe motions came on, and ſoon after death, 


< the period of all evils.” Levret ! has ſeen many 


women in labour periſh, from whom much blood 


had been drawn, nay there did not even one eſcape, 


whilft this was attempted, either to ward off or to 
cune a ſuppuration of the womb, or a: transferring]; 
of the milk. to a new place. This has been treated 
of. in ſect. 1329. | 
It is therefore evident that women in labour ſhonld- 
not be too readily- bled, except an urgent neceſſity 
requires ſuch an evacuation. In the caſe , of which 
I have already made mention; when, on account of 
a ſtrong; conſtriction of the abdomen, the evaeua- 
tions after delivery being ſpppreſſed, an intolerable. 
pain in the head followed, with other bad ſymptoms, 


x Diſſertat. epiſtol. pag. 5 35. L'art. des acouchm. Pag- 
167. 2 Peu. la pratique des accouch. pag. 526. 
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a woman was bled thrice, without receiving any re- 
lief: but after the bandage was looſed, her evacua- 
tions returned, and all the bad ſymptoms vaniſhed. 
Notice is here to be taken, that we treat in this 
place only of thoſe diſeaſes of child-bed which ſpring 
from delivery, and its conſequences, as their cauſe. 
For a woman in labour may be attacked by another 
diſeaſe during her child-bed, and that requires its 
peculiar cure. Sydenham * has obſerved, that ſome- 
times fever, which follows a ſuppreſſion of the eva- 
cuations after delivery, paſſes into the claſs of epi- 
demical fevers, which at. that. time are rife z and 
then requires the ſame cure with thoſe fevers, the 
condition of the patient being always taken inta 
conſideration. I before, remarked in ſect. 890. that 
I would have recourſe had to bleeding, when the 
women in. labour are ſeized with a pleuriſy, though 
the evacuations after delivery continue. For the eva- 
cuations are not always ſtopped whilſt ſuch an inflam- 
matory diſorder comes on during child-bed. Thus 
La Motte“ ſaw, after a very laborious delivery, an 
acute pleuriſy on the fourth day after the patient 
was brought to bed, not at all relieved by copious 
ſweats, as was hoped. But ſuch a ſevere diforder 
did not ſo much as diminiſh. the evacuations after 
delivery; and as he had been ſent for a little of the 
lateſt, he was obliged to bleed four times, in order 
to quell the fury of the diſeaſe; there followed haw- 
ever a purulent impoſthume, which ſhe got rid of, 
though quite, exhauſted and worn away. She was. 
by, ſlow degrees reſto1ed'to her health by the uſe of 
milk, and ſhe. recovered entirely. When upon the 
eighth day after delivery a woman had been ſeized 
with a ſevere pain in the ſide, Tulpzus, as the pain 
raged continually. with reiterated attacks, was obliged 
to bleed her three times in the foot, and five times 
a | in 
- a Diſſertat. epiſtol. pag. 532. b Traite complet de chi- 
rurg. Tom, I. obſervat. 45. pag. 245. | 
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in the arm ©. She not only bore this exceſſive loſs 
of blood, but ſhe was likewiſe obliged to undergo 
- flux bsfore the diſeaſe was entirely diſpel- 


SECT. MCCCXXXIII 


TOR are the ſymptoms to be treated in 
ſuch a manner as if they were acute dif- 
orders of their kind (1329). 


This cannot be ſufficiently inculcated, as ſo many 
errors in practice happen in this reſpe&. It has often 
been faid already, that the womb has great influence 
over the other parts of the body. Thus, for exam- 
ple, there often ariſe violent head-achs, which de- 
ceive the ſuperficial as though they were inflamma- 
tions of the membranes, which cover the brain and 
the cerebellum. In the caſe above related, when 
there was a violent head-ach, occaſioned by.the ab- 
domen's being too hard bound, when the eyes ſpark- 
led, &c. who that did not know the cauſe would not 
have thought that there was a phrenzy coming on ? 
Bleeding is often attended with no ſort of advantage. 
When the bandage is looſed, all the bad ſymptoms 
ceaſe. This ſhould be chiefly attended to in women 
of a delicate conſtitution, and in ſuch as are ſubject 
to hyſterical complaints. I have known a lying-in 
woman of ſuch a conſtitution have very ſevere pains 
in the belly, whilſt a lump of clotted blood that 
ſhould have come out was detained a while in the 


orifice of the womb. A little after, the pain in the 


belly having ceaſed, ſhe complained that ſhe felt in 
her. head pains like thoſe which ſhe felt in her belly ; 
a quarter of an hour after ſhe voided a thin, aqueous 
urine, and the clotted lump was forced out by this 
effort to make water : immediately the pains in LN 


obſervat. medic. lib. 2. cap. 2. pag. 105. 
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head ceaſe, and a quiet ſleep for ſome hours follows: 

upon waking, ſhe joyfully tells her mother, who was 
very uneaſy about her, that ſhe was perfectly reco- 
vered. I have ſeen many ſimilar caſes, which have 
convinced me that the ſeveral ſymptoms which at- 
tend lying - in, and which often reſemble acute. diſ- 
orders, do not require to be treated like an inflam- 
mation. : | 


8 E CT. MCCCXXXIV. 


H E milk being carried to the breaſts, 
| there often follows a ſtagnation of it, a 
coagulation, an inflammatory pain, ſupputation, 

a „ Ya tumour, of cancer. 3 


The milk intended as food for the new- born 
child, is often in the breaſts at the time of preg- 
nancy; and ſometimes a conſiderable quantity drops 
out, as has been obſerved before. Thus the recep- 
tacle of milk is already prepared in pregnant women, 
that the child may find nouriſhment after delivery: 
for though I have ſeen children ſuck immediately 
aſter delivery, generally | ſpeaking, however, the 
breaſts begin to grow flaccid after delivery, nor are 
they lightened till the ſecond, the third, or the fourth 
day, and ſometimes later, The women who lie in 

feel light ſtandings on. end of the hair, as it were, 
_ creeping under the ſkin, they become uneaſy, their 
ſleep is diſturbed, they are generally feveriſh, they 
grow warm. Then the breaſts begin to be ſtretch- 
ed tighter, they ſwell more and more, the arms move 
with ſome uneaſineſs; then the milk is ſaid to be 
carried to the breaſts : if this ſhould be effected with 
moderate force, all thoſe inconveniences ſhortly ceaſe, 
chiefly if the child ſhould ſuck its mother; and fo the 
too great ſtretching of the breaſts by the gathered 
milk be avoided, . That firſt milk which is gathered in 
Yor. XIV. 8 | the 
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the breaſts after delivery, is thin and ſerous, and 
very beneficial to children juſt born, as it yields a 
thin nouriſhment, cleanſes the ventricle and inteſtines 
1 and at the ſame time gently relaxes the 
* Buntes the milk is ſuddenly hurried into the 
breaſts, and in a few hours greatly diſtends them. 
We have often ſpoke of the connection which is ob- 
ſerved between the womb and the breaſts. A nato- 
miſts have wrote that the internal vein of the breaſt 
communicates with the epigaſtric vein, or vein of the 
fore part of che lowermoſt belly, by an anaſtomoſis, 
or mutual opening into each other; and in the body 
of a woman juſt before delivered, theſe veſſels have 
been ſeen to equal a writing pen d. Hippocrates ſeems 
to intimate *© that ſometimes the humours are forced 
up, and not only diſtend the breaſts, but alſo the 
veſſels of the encephalon, the brains contents, when 
he expreſſes himſelf thus: Quibus mulieribus ſanguis 
an mammis colligitur, maniam fignificat: < In women 
< in whoſe breaſts blood is gathered, madneſs is ſigni- 
«fied thereby.” In ſome women the milk eafily 
comes out of their breaſts,” through the extremities 
of the lacteal ducts, and that of its own accord; fo 
that I have ſometimes ſeen linen cloths which had 
been applied to the breaſts, often require to be 
changed, as they were all over wet with the ſerous 
milk. In ſuch, ſtagnation and coagulation rarely 
have place. Suction is generally required to bring 
the milk out, when the nipples, conſiſting of mem- 
\branes that may be folded over one another: theſe 
having funk down, wrap-up the little lacteal tuhes, 


and obſtruCtt the eaſy paſſage of the milk f.. Whence 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere being diminiſhed by 


ſuction, the little lacteal tubes being at the ſame time 


by the ſtretching of the nipple, placed in a proper 


1 Femſterh, meſſis aurez, pag. 138. e Aphor. 40. ſeQ.'5. 
Charter Tom, IX, pag."219., f Winflow expoſit. anatom. 


Araite de la poitrine, No. 19, pag. 586. 
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poſition, the milk flows out, and the ſtretching of 
the breaſts is diminiſhed, But it was requiſite that 
the milk ſhould not always run out, but that being 
gathered in the breaſts, it ſhould there remain till 
the child had occaſion for the breaſts. Therefore 
the lacteal ducts, the collection of which forms the 
glandulous ſubſtance of the breaſt, at theit beginning 
are narrow, in the middle of their extent wider, and 
then again become narrow near the . and near 
its circular baſis conſtitute a fort 

communication, from which ariſe the lacteal tubes 


that are diſtributed through the nipple, and near its 


orifice gape with little mouths 2. Whence it mani- 
feſtly appears, that the effect of this whole apparatus 
is, that the milk may be gathered, and may ſtay 
ſome, time in the breaſts. The membrana adipoſa 
unites itſelf with this whole glandulous ſubſtance of 
the breaſts, whoſe little pores ſuſtain numerous blood 
veſſels and lymphatic veſſels, as well as the lacteal 
ducts and bunches of glands: This whole apparatus 
is contained in a membrane, which ſeems to be a 
continuation of the porous membrane : that part of 
it which conſtitutes the bottom or baſts is thicker, 
and ſticks to the pectoral muſcle underneath; the re- 
* of it is thinner, and grows firmly to the 
in 31; | | | 
From whence it is evident, that the ſtructure and 
fituation of the breaſts, may cauſe them to be greatly 
diſtended ; this was requiſite in order to gather the 
milk; but as ſoon as the diſtending force is ever fa 
little diminiſhed, they are ſtrongly contracted 
their own elaſticity, and they throw the milk throu 
the tubes, which are open in the breaſts, to the 
diſtance of ſome feet, Hence whilft the children 
fuck the full breaſts, the nurſes perceive ſome degree 
of motion in the whole breaſt, and they are accuſ- 
tomed to ſay that the breaſts have fallen, and then 
the milk ſpurts out with great violence; and in ſuch 
5 82 ga quantity, 
*x Ibid, and No. 13. pag. 585. . * Thid, No. 11, 12. 
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a quantity, that the child cannot ſwallow it, where- 
fore it forſakes the breaſt ; or careful nurſes, as ſoon 
as they perceive that motion beginning in the breaſt, 
immediately take the nipple from the mouth of the 
child, and give it back again as ſoon as the firſt vio- 
lence of the ſpurting milk has ceaſed. This gene- 
rally happens whilſt the breaſts are firm and ſolid, 
ſcarce ever in ſuch as hang down and are flaccid. 

But the milk if it ſhould ſtagnate; let it be ever fo 
good, it throws upwards a white, thick and fat 
creami; the milk ſtays below, being ſkinned, of a 
bluiſh colour, tranſparent and thin. If with the 
milk, be mixed that which is called the rennet of 
milk, which is prepared of the juice of the ſtomach 
of animals that chew the cud, it turns into an equal, 
coagulated maſs, capable of being cut, which ſoon 
changes into ſerum, and becomes curdy, and of the 
nature of cheeſe. If an acid is mixed with it, it im- 


mediately becomes clotted and coagulates, the re- 


mainder of the milk continuing fluid *. But the pure 
milk which is left to itſelf, grows ſour, eſpecially in 
warm air, and then it becomes in like manner clotted 
as when the acid is poured upon the milk. But the 
milk grows more and more yellow from the alkaline 
fixed ſalt which is added to it, and this according as 
more alkaline ſalt is mixed with it; and at laſt that 
ellow colour is generally changed into a deep red; 
bis at the ſame time the milk is coagulated, though 
not ſo ſtrongly as when this is cauſed by the mixture 
of the acid l. But, Febricitanti valide animali, lactanti 
prolem, lac corrumpitur in uberibus, fitque tunc ex can- 
didiſſimo flaveſcens, ex dulci ſalſum, ex craſſulo ſanioſum 
tenue, interim craſſamento coagulato in mammis relicto, 
ex inodoro ſub fetidulum, infanti borrendum et faſtidi- 
tum. In coapulatione ergo lactis, una cum febri. calida 
& colore flaveſcente, non licet medico cogitare de cauſa 
coagulante acida, ſed de calore nimio, & forte alcaleſ- 
| | * 0 cente 

1 Herm. Boerh. chem. Tom. II. pag. 297, * Ibid, pag. 
301. Ibid. pag. 302. 5 r eee 
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cente potius coagulatione. Quin forte centies medici ob- 
ſervant, lac coagulari fic a febre, ubi ne ſemel id vident 
faltum ab acido : ** When an animal that gives ſuck 
eto its young is very jeveriſh, the milk is corrupted 
<« in the dugs, and then it becomes yellow, though 
c extremely white before; ſalt of ſweet, of thick 
« corrupt. and thin, and having in the mean time 
<« left the ſediment in the breaſts, it becomes of a 
% nauſeous ſmell, though before of no ſmell; diſ- 
« guſtful and filthy to the child. Therefore in the 
« coagulation of milk, it being attended with a hot 
<« fever and of a yellowiſh colour, the phyſician 
« ſhould not think of the coagulating acid, but of 
<« the too great heat, and perhaps rather of the alca- 
“line coagulation. Nay perhaps a hundred phyſi - 
“ cians oblerve, that the milk is coagulated- by a 
ce fever when they do not ſee it once done by an 
ce acid.” ; | 

. For whatever cauſe therefore the milk ſtagnates in 
the breaſts, its degeneracy and coagulation is to be 
feared; a thin ſerum then uſually flows from the 
nipples, the breaſt remaining equally. ſtretched, equ- 
ally in pain, and equally tumid, whilſt all the clotted 
blood is retained. The cold air ſuddenly reachin 
the breaſts, has been obſerved to be a frequent —_ 
of this diſorder ,; wherefore thoſe who attend wo- 
men in labour, apply warm towels to their breaſts, 
in order to guard againſt the ill effects of cold. 

Is there any probability that the ill ſtructure of the 
cheſt, and the difficult return of the blood of the 
veins from the breaſts, contributes to this? In 
thoſe women who do not give ſuck to their children, 
all the milk with which the breaſts are filled, ſhould 
again return into the blood by the veins: but if that 
return ſhould prove difficult, the milk will ſtagnate 
in the breaſts, and a coagulation of the milk is to be 
apprehended. Was it this Hippocrates had in view 

| S 3 when 

m Levret I'Art des accouchm, pag, 155. 
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when he ſaid en, Quibus virginibus ortbopnæa contingit, 
illis uterum gerentibus mammæ ſuppurantur : * A ſup - 
«* puration in the breaſts generally happens to ſuch 
* women as during their virginity, were troubled 
with a difficulty of breathing“ 98 
If therefore the milk being carried to the breaſts 
ſhould ſtagnate, there will be a ſeparation of the parts 
which the milk conſiſts of. The fat cream will quit 
it, which will grow ſtale during a feveriſh heat; the 
curdy part, though it firſt turns ſour, may putrify in 
the Je e of the diſeaſe; for it then partakes more 
of the animal nature. For if the coagulation of milk 
is preſſed with great force under a linen - cloth, fo that 
all the ſerum be ſeparated from it, it becomes fat 
cheeſe, conſiſting of the cream of milk and cheeſe, 
properly ſo called: this in time becomes very ſtron 
not acid, but rather of an alcaline nature. But if, 
the cream being firſt taken off, cheeſe is made of the 
coagulated milk, it grows as hard as horn, and being 
brought near the fire, grows perfectly ſupple like 
horn; it is ſcorched, it is burnt, it ſtinks o. 
Whence the reaſon is plain, why when the milk 
ſtagnates, coagulates and degenerates in the breaſts, 
there follows an inflammation of them, and all its 
. conſequences are to be apprehended if it cannot be 
a diſpelled. | . e bi 


"SECT. Mcccxxxv. 


1 T is known by alternate, hot and cold fits; a 
| fever, and the ſymptoms of an inflamma- 


tion in its beginnings. 


An inflammation of the breaſts often accompanies 
2 milk fever, which begins with alternate hot and 
cold fits, as has been ſaid. It ſometimes begins la- 
b N +=" WF 


| n Coacar. prznot. No. 549. charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 884. | 
o Herm. Boerhaave chem. Tom. II. pag. 301. 
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ter, whilſt the ſtagnating blood, from what cauſe ſo- 
ever it happens, begins to degenerate in the breaſts. 
The firſt generally happens to thoſe women in la- 
bour, who milk being gathered. in their breaſts, 
ſhould be driven back; the latter oftener happens in 
thoſe. that give ſuck. But as there is the greater 
hope of diſpelling the diſorder, the ſooner a proper 
remedy, 1s applied z for this reaſon, theſe ſymptoms 
of a beginning inflammation ſhould be attended to. 
A ſwelling, pain, heat, redneſs, together with a fe- 
ver, are the chief; concerning theſe, ſee what has 
been ſaid in ſect. 382, where the ſymproms of in- 
flammation were treated of. f 


S ECT. - MCCCXXXVI. 


TT. is cured, 1. By gentle alcalics. 2. By the 
mildeſt diluents, 3. By external diſcutient 
remedies quickly applied. | 


1. As the milk uſually grows ſour of its own ac- 
cord, and whilſt it grows ſour begins to grow clatty, 
hence alcaline humours are recommended, concern- 
ing which, the Materia Medica may be conſulted at 
this article, as well as what has been ſaid: in ſect. 66, 
concerning the method of correcting acid acrimony. 
However the gentleſt are made choice of, and 
chiefly thoſe which are called the abſorbers of acids, 
which have no acrimony. The dried bones of fiſhes, 
as the jaw- bones of a pike, are greatly praiſed by 
ſome. Fixed alcaline ſalts, though they certainly 
have the power of counteracting acids, and make 
thin what has been united by the acid e, and are con- 
ſequently recommended for diſſolving coagulated 
milk, are notwithſtanding, ſeldom given but in a 


ſparing doſe, and copioully diluted with water; as 
all mild and gentle remedies ſuit women in labour. 
| . 84 Beſides, 


Herm. Boerhaave, chem. Tom. II. pag. 58. 4 48 


 erant 
rally aſſerted, that that is diſſolved being forced 
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Beſides, experiments have taught us: Non eſſe ve- 
rum, quod ubique aſſeritur, reſolvi illud coactum rurſus 
in —_— liquidum, & reſolvere alcalia, que ab acidis 

nſata : That it is not true which is gene- 


„again into its antient fluid, and that it diſſolves al- 
* calics which were condenſed by acids.“ For it 
appeared from what was ſaid in ſect. 1334, that the 
milk becomes clotted by the alcaline falt which is 
mixed with it, though it is not ſo ſtrongly coagu- 
lated as by the acids that are poured in. It more- 
over appeared, that-the milk is much more frequently 
made thick in the breaſts by a fever and by hear, 
than by a coagulating acid. 

2. Theſe anſwer every-end ; they lenify, they ſof- 


ten, and by moiſtening what is condenſed, prepare it 


for diſſolution, and they are made uſe of in all in- 
flammatory diſorders. Many ſuch preſcriptions are 
to be met with in the Materia Medica. A moiſt re- 
gimen, and a copious, thin and aqueous drink, con- 
duce to this. E ue 2 

3. As the hands have an eaſy acceſs, hence all men 


| have hoped for the greater benefit from the external 


application of remedies. For whilſt theſe are quickly 


applied at the beginning of inflammation, there is 


| ' x hope of gently diſſipating the inflammation. 
But is beſt always to uſe the gentleſt remedies, that 
if the inflammation cannot be diſpelled, all things 
may be prepared for a kindly ſuppuration. In the 
vrry beginning. of the diſeaſe, Moſchion-* applied 


water mixed with vinegar, for he imagined that there 
was an aſtringent force in the vinegar; at preſent all 


men are acquainted with the diſſolving force-of vine- 


gar. For he applied ſoft ſpunges wet with vinegar, 
mixed with water, or bread ſoaked with the ſame, 


with pounded dates. Theſe he had recourſe to; 


Latte irruente, cum tenſione, gravitate dolore; & cum 


\ | fervore : 


« mid. pag. 303. | 7 Spach, gynæe. pag 6. No. 58, 
& 60. 8 8 | 
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fervore: * The milk ruſhing to the breaſts, with a 
« ſtretching, a weight, a pain; and alſo with heat.” 
But if the heat of the breaſts ſhould be increaſed, he 
would have ſuch things applied as are capable of re- 
laxing; that is to ſay, fomentations of oil and warm 
water. The obſervations of the celebrated Benevoli, 
confirmed by Nannom*, ſhew the admirable uſe of 
vinegar diluted. with water, not only in the beginning 
of an inflammation of the breaſts, but alſo when the 
diſorder is far advanced. - Some caſes are there re- 
lated, which ſhew the excellency of this remedy. 
For according as the inflammation was the more 
vehement, the vinegar was the more diluted, left it 
ſhould hurt by irritating. But if the ſymptoms» of 
its ſubſiding, did not appear, bur the heat, pain 
and ſwelling were increaſed in the breaſt, and the 
pulſe became more quick; he laid aſide the vinegar 
and water, and fomented it only with warm water, 
as alſo with ointments and plaiſters, that he might 
promote ſuppuration, having loſt all hopes of diſpel- 

ing the inflammation. t rq *. 
Many have uſed the gentleſt remedies alone. Thus 
Mauriceau t applied a ſoft poultice made of crumbs 
of bread boiled in milk, adding to it afterwards oil 
of almonds, and the yolks of a few eggs. Upon 
this poultice he put patches moiſtened with vinegar 
and water. He expected great benefit from a head 
of red cabbage, boiled in water till quite ſoft; which 
being then pounded in a mortar, was ſtrained through 
a ſieve, that it might be all equal; and then there 
was added a little honey and oil of chamomile, pre- 

pared by infuſion, , Levret * attempts the cure b 
ſoft medicines, by anodynes, by medicines that ai. 
ſolve gently, and by external applications; after- 
wards when the breaſt ſtretched before began to be 
relaxed, he then directed that diſſolving remedies 
1 alone 

TFrattato delle mallattie delle mammelle, pag. 26, & ſeq, 


t Traite des malad. des femm. groſſ. &c. liv. 3. chap. 16. pag. 
45. v L' Art des accouchm. pag. 156. 


milk; fomented with Venetian ſoap diſſolve 
and water; twice or thrice a day [ expoſed it to the 
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alone ſhould be uſed; he made uſe of a poultice of 
bread and wine boiled together, ſea water ſtrength- 
ened with red wine, good urine, alcaline falt, and 
ſal ammoniac diſſolved in water.. 

I took care to have abreaſt ſwelled wich gathered 


in milk 


ſteam of warm water; then if the pain ceaſed ſor 
a-while, I had it gently rubbed, and ſcarce had I 
odcaſion for any thing elſe if there was any proſpec 
of diſpelling the inflammation. 

At this article we meet with a poultice in the Ma- 


teria Medica, which is partly compoſed of ſoftening 


ingredients, partly of-aromatic, diſcutient remedies, 
with the addition of Venetian ſoap likewiſe. , But as 
all theſe ingredients were boiled in milk, much js loſt 
of the volatile ſtimulating quality of the aromatics, 
and it is chiefly uſeful-when the breaſts are crammed 
with milk, there being at the ſame; time a ſlight in- 
flammation. But when there is a great heat, redneſs 
= ain; then the 1 is x all the at 
remedies, wi 


5 E © Ty: CCI. 


F at laſt i it — to an —— after 5 
criſis, no time ſhould be loſt in opening, 


cleanſing and confolidating; of which we (hall 


TR in Fealing, of what relates to ſurgery. 


The ſymptoms which geen that the um. 
mation cannot be diſpelled, but tends to ſuppuration, 


have been ſpoken o already i in ſect. 386. Therefore 


when this is certain, the mildeſt things alone are ſer- 
viceable, together with things of a fatriſh nature. 
J have adviſed the flour of oats alone boiled in milk, 


| with the addition of oil of flax, to be applied to wo- 


men of = poorer fort in the form of a ger 
otder 


A 
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order to avoid expence; and this had an excellent ef- 
fect. But how an abſceſs which follows an inflam - 
mation that cannot be diſpelled, ſnould be cured, has 
been ſaid in ſect. 402, and thoſe that follow. Hence 
there remains only to remark upon certain peculiari- 
ties that have been obſerved in ſuppurated breaſts: 
It was before ſaid, that the ſubſtance of the breaſts 
conſiſts partly of the porous tunic, partly of the 
ndular ſubſtance; whence Levret * has made a juſt 
iſtinction, having given us to underſtand that ſome- 
times the porous tunic alone may be ſtuffed; which 
rarely happens; that often the ſame diſorder obtains 
in the glandular part; but that moſt commonly both 
theſe parts are affected at the ſame time. ©. 
If only the porous tunic being inflamed, ſhould 
tend to an abſceſs, the breaſt ſwells a great deal, but 
with an uniform and equal ſwelling ; fo that its con- 
vex figure is not changed, unleſs perhaps, two diſtinct 
abſceſſes are formed in two diſtinct parts of the breaſt. 
But generally the intervals between ſuch abſeeſſes, 
are burſt at the time of ſuppuration, and two or more 
abſceſſes near to each other, unite to form one im- 
poſthume. Such abſceſſes in the breaſts are generally 
very painful, till a paſſage is opened to the gathered 
pus, either ſpontaneouſly or by the aſſiſtance of art. 
It however was my fortune to ſee twice in lying-in 
women, the whole breaſt conſumed by a violent ſu 
uration, though they ſcarce felt any pain, and the 
in only looked of a reddiſh hue. The ſuppuration 
being over, the ſkin grew to the parts underneath 
entirely, and of the whole breaſt, there remained no- 
thing beſides the flaccid nipple. bein Dr: 
The ſuppuration which happens in the porous tu- 
nic, 2 expeditiouſly enough; but the pus 
which comes out, varies and is unequal; the impoſt- 
hume however is eaſily cleanſed, eſpecially if the ab- 
ſceſs burſt ſpontaneouſly. wick 


| 
* L'Art des accouchm. pig. 157. ? cg 
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| breaſt began to ſwel 


vaſt breaſt; they did not ſtick together; they equalle 
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But when the glandular part alone was affected, the 


bumps are felt in the breaſt by the touch; theſe do 


not always ſtick together, nay they are ſometimes at 
a conſiderable diſtance; the ſkin of the breaſt is not 
ſtretched, nor is there pain felt in it at firſt; pain ge- 
nerally follows in it only when the abſceſs is upon the 
point of burſting, The ſuppuration goes on very 
ſlowly; nor is it effected at one and the fame time in 
all the bumps: for it is uſual when one abſceſs is 
burſt, for another bump to give pain, to riſe and to 
ſuppurate. Hence ſuch a ſuppuration of the breaſt 
is ſometimes protracted for months together, an 


ſometimes in perſons of a more advanced age for a 


car. Au. ; | . 
In ſuch low ſuppurations of the breaſts, thoſe re- 
medies are uſeful which quicken motion, as for ex- 
ample, that poultice which is propoſed in the Ma- 
teria Medica at the foregoing article. The embro- 


cations, recommended by Levret , conliſting of 


fixed alcaline ſalt, diluted in a large quantity of wa- 
ter and ſoap; and alſo the fomentations prepared of 
theſe, are then of great ſervice. For care ſhould be 


taken by every method to diſſolve the whole into 


pus, and let nothing hard remain in the breaſt, which 
might give room to an apprehenſion of a ſchirrous 
tumout᷑ or a cancer. ee, 
I twice, was witneſs, of an extraordinary caſe in the 
ſame women., . Whilſt ſhe was pregnant, the right 

without pain; that ſwelling was 
increaſed every day, ſo that on the eighth month of 


— 


pregnancy, the mals of the breaſt. reached the thigh, 


— 


and there was à neceſſity. for ſupporting it with a 


ling, otherwiſe the wretch was unable to walk. By) 


the touch I could eaſily perceive ſix bumps in nd 
the fiſt in bigneſs; and they were eaſily moved, 
Whilſt 1 was N of the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, I was ſurpriſed to ſee after a happy deli- 

very, 


y L'Art des accouchm, pag. 159. 
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very, the whole maſs diminiſh, the bumps diſſolve, 
ſo that within the ſpace of two months, the breaſt 
returned pretty nearly to its former magnitude; nor 
could the leaſt hardneſs be perceived by the touch : 
however it was more flaccid, and hung down more 
than the left breaſt. But no remedy was applied. 
Becoming pregnant again two years after, ſhe had all 
the ſame ſymptoms ; and after delivery, they ended 
in the ſame manner. | | 3 
NMNannoni has confirmed all this by practical obſer- 
vations. For he found that if the inflammation 
ſeized only the porous part of the breaſt, and ſuppu- 
ration followed, the ſecretion of the milk was not 
thereby diminiſhed; the contrary obtained, if the 
glandulous ſubſtance of the breaſt was affected in the 
ſame manner; for then the ſecretion of the milk was 
- diminiſhed or ceaſed entirely, according as a greater or 
leſſer part of the glandular ſubſtance was ſtuffed. He 
likewiſe obſerved a ſlower ſuppuration in the glandu- 
lar part than in the porous, and that there was 
greater danger of a ſchirrous hardneſs remaining. 
But if the inflammation going to ſubſide into a 
ſuppuration, ſhould ſeize at once both the porous 
and glandular ſubſtance of the breaſt, then the breaſt 
ſwells unequally ; in ſome places it is harder than in 
others, and the ſuppuration is more quickly effected 
in the porous part; whence ſuch an abſceſs often 
burſts ſpontaneouſly, and pours out good pus, whilſt 
the hard bumps ſtill remain, which afterwards inſen- 
fibly come to maturity. * AR, 8 „ SY eee 
For this reaſon, perſons of ſkill have endeavoured 
to promote ſuppuration by ſoftening remedies, add- 
ing diſcutients, as was ſaid before; nay they even 
adviſe, that the exulceration after a criſis ſhould be 
left cloſed, till the pus, having of its own accord, 
burſt the coverings, makes a way for itſelf ; for thus, 
whatever is hard is more eaſily diſſolved, and the in- 
{ lam al 5 tervals 
2 Traꝛtato delle mallattic delle mammelle, pag. 48, 49, Ke. 
s Levret ſur VArt des accouchm, pag. 157. * 
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tervals between ſuch impoſthumes of the womb as are 
near each other, are looſened, that the pus may flow 
into one cavity, and ſo run out by the only.opening,*. 
It has been obſerved, that there remains à leſs fright- 
ful ſcar, if the abſceſs burſts ſpontaneouſly, than 'if 

it be cut with an inſtrument<, | 

The abſceſs being burſt, or-cut according to art, 
the moſt ſimple method is the beſt. Tent is always 
hurtful, as the being moved by breathing, the 
breafis are age: at the ſame time, Nannoni never 
uſed unctions; but having applied the ſofteſt linen 
towels alone, be conſtantly fomented the breaſts with 
warm water; at night he applied a ſmall poultice of 
crumbs of bread, milk, Sc. Levret covered the 
whole breaſt with a plaiſter, called the Nurimb 
plaiſter, and fomented it with water mixed with 
caline ſalr, as has been ſaid. At the ſame time, he 
wiſely adviſes to move the arm with caution, whilſt 
upon the. burſting of the abſceſs, the 85 ceaſes or is 
conſiderably diminiſhed : for the muſcles underneath 
— breaſt being in action, che pus is ſqueezed out, 
e from forming hollow, oozing ul- 
authors have long ſince declared that this 
9 happens. Thus Erotisf after having ad- 
viſed when the 1 a are diſeaſed 115 milk, A fo- 
ment them with warm water, and then to cover 
them, Ailla in aceto diftemperata : « With white 
clay made ſoft by vinegar,” adds, that if there 
ſhould happen an exulceration after a criſis :* Quod ff 
locus ille fuerit fiſtulatus, cum cura boc poterimus ſub- 
venire.. R. radicem mundatam bollebori nigri, & intine- 
tum oleo vel melle impone, & pulverem de lappa com- 
buſta ſuper inſperge. Id enim omnem fiſtulam inundat, 
aigue mortificat, Sc. But if the place ſhould be 
7 ulcerated, with this preſcription we may aſſiſt the 
. n 0 the Wu. a cleanſed root of 


ae 1 wh e Ibis, Delle dns well: mam- 
pag. 29-36. e In loco — — pag. 159. 
ge gynzc, erot, de paſion. mulier, cap. 20. pag. 31. 
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<& black hellebore moiſtened with oil or honey, and 
over it ſcatter the duſt of burned burs, For this 
— wal overflow and deaden the whole ulceration, 
% e. | 

It ſometimes happens, that though the abſceſs in 
the breaſt has been treated with the utmoſt care, the 
ulcer being conſolidated, there remains ſomething 
hard, which being left, gives room to apprehend a 
ſchirrous tumour : this happens chiefly when an ab 
ſceſs grows in the glandular part of the breaſt. The 
ſteam of warm water, gentle rubbing, and diſſolving 
fomentations which have been recommended before, 
ſhould be conſtantly applied till the whole is diſ- 
pelled. Nor ſhould any delay be admitted in the uſe 
of theſe; for the longer that . hardneſs which is left 
remains, it will, with the more difficulty, yield to 
remedies. When the hardneſs which is left after the 
breaſt has ſuppurated, would neither yield to fomen- 
cations or plaiſters. Nannoni applied mercurial 
unction to the hardened part of the breaſt, and the 
whole was diſpelled in the ſpace of three and twenty 
days. However, he candidly acknowledges, that the 
mercurial unction had been tried in order to cure 
ſuch a hard tumour, which had been in the breaſt 
for two years together; for though a great quantity 
of quickſilver had been applied, ſo that ſalivation 
followed, the cure did not ſucceed: the tumour was 
diminiſned in bulk, but the hardneſs of the re- 
mainder of it being increaſed, was the cauſe why 
there remained no hope of cure but from cutting. it 
off I have known hemlock taken at once internally 
and externally, happily diſpel ſuch tumours. * 
Can the pus, gathered in the breaſts, and not eva- 
cuated, load the inſide of the thorax? We meet with 
a ſurpriſing, caſe in Balloniuss: Mulieri dolor obortus 
eſt in mamma ſiniſtra ub aliqua ſuppreſſion lamix, ut 
onjicere eft. Tumor erat; diſparuit. Saltem nil forts 


, Delle malattie delle mamweſle pig. B. 3 Had deblad 
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eminebat. Non defiit dolere illa pars, quamvis nil foret 
conſpicuum. Macreſcibat indies. Nil proficiebat. Lan- 
guebat. Palpitatio cordis inſignis unde ea oriretur, du- 
Bitabant: A woman was ſeized with a pain in her 
« left breaſt, occaſioned by a ſuppreſſion of the milk, 
« according to all conjecture. It was a tumour ; it 
« vaniſhed. At leaſt there was no excreſcence. The 


E pain in that part did not diſcontinue, though no- 


« thing appeared outwardly. The patient grew lean 


* every day. She did not grow better; ſhe lan- 


« guiſhed. There was a violent palpitation of the 
«. heart; it was doubtful whence it aroſe.” Whilſt 


the phyſicians varied in their opinions concerning this 


hidden pain; Duretus being ſent for, accurately ex- 
amines all particulars : Tandem collectum eſt parte in- 


teriore abſceſſum latere, qui, niſi aperiretur, mortem re- 


pentinum eſſet accenſiturus, contra multorum opinionem 
ea parte ſepticum admovetur. Attis aliqua ex parte cu- 
niculis, pus manavit multum, miraculo convaleſcit : 
« At laſt it was concluded that an abſceſs lurked in 


4c the inward part, which if not opened, would oc- 


« caſion ſudden death. Contrary to the opinion of 
% many, recourſe was had to an application to rot 
<« away the fleſh, Some paſſages having been made 
jn it, there run out much pus. She recovered, as 


« jt were, by a miracle,” ; 


s E C T. MCCCXXXVII. 


VAN in a nipple that gives ſuck, a chop, 
an inflammation, may be removed by the 


= : 


licks applied to it. 
1 The nipples which jut from the midſt of the con- 


— mildeſt balſamicks, and by ſpirituous cepha- 


vexity of the breaſts, vary much, both in thickneſs 
and length, in different women. It oftener happens 
that the nipples are ſo preſſed down by the ſtays 


which 
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which girls are obliged to wear in compliance with a 
very pernicious cuſtom, that they ſcarcely come out 
at all; nay, I have ſometimes ſeen them ſubſide en- 
tirely, ſo that in the place of the riſing nipple, there 


appeared in the breaſt a little hole in which it lay hid. 


Ic is then impoſſible to give ſuck, except the nipple 
could be got out, which is often happily effected, if 
at the time of pregnancy, there be frequently applied 
a little cupping- glaſs, out of which the air is drawn 
by means of an air- pump; for then the depreſſed 
nipple riſes up; and whit this is often repeated, it 
begins to riſe higher and higher. | 

The nipples conſiſt of a ſpungy, elaſtic ſubſtance , 
compoſed of ſeveral bundles of ligaments, the extre- 
mities of which, conſtitute the baſis, and the top of 
the nipples. Theſe bundles have little plaits through- 
out their whole length, which, as they are lengthened 
in continuing the nipple, vaniſh, bur immediately 
return again as ſoon as the lengthening out of the 
nipple ceales, Between theſe little claſtic bundles, 
there are placed ſeven or eight little lacteal tubes, 
which gape with little mouths about the top of the 
nipple; and as thoſe little tubes ſtick very fait to the 
bundles of ligaments, they are with them folded and 
ſtretched out, A thin lengthening out of the ſkin, 
covers the nipples, on which the epidermis after- 
wards lies. 

Whilft the child ſucks, it often preſſes the nipple 
between its lips, and often between the gums, and 
by drawing, lengthens it out, and ſo draws the folded 
- lacteal tubes into right lines, and prepares an eaſy 
paſſage for the milk out of the breaſts, 7 

It ſometimes happens that ill- humoured children, 
by frequently ſucking and ſtrongly preſſing the nip- 


ples between their gums, fo irritate them, that they 


feel pain, and are inflamed : to this the ſour ſpittle 
of the child contributes, whilſt children juſt born are 
troubled with pimples about the internal parts of the 

Vol. XIV. . | mouth, 


* Winſlow. expolit, anatom pag 589, 587. 
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mouth, attended with a fever: about the time of 
breeding the teeth, whilſt the gums itch, they often 
ſadly torment the wretched mother by preſſing her 
nipples; nay they often tear the coverings, whence 
ariſe bloody and painful chaps, which cannot without 
great pain, bear the touch of the incumbent ſhift, 

Theſe diſorders are very troubleſome to women 
who give ſuck, and often render it impoſſible far 
them to do it, to the prejudice of the child, and with 
great danger, leſt the milk retained in the breaſts 
ſhould be coagulated ; and all thoſe ill conſequences 
ſhould follow that have juſt been ſpoken of. 

The uſe of ſpirituous remedies is generally recom- 
mended; as for example, the ſpirit of roſemary, if a 
moiſt cloth ſhould be applied to the nipple (ſee the 
Materia Medica at this article) but it is evident that 
it the nipple be chapped, excoriated or much in- 
flamed, the pain muſt be greatly increaſed. So thar 
theſe are of no uſe, except when the nipple 1s ſtill 
whole and not inflamed ; that by ſpirituous applica- 
tions, the nipple may be ſtrengthened, and that its 
coverings may become more callous, that they may 
the more eaſily bear ſuction aud preſſure. But when 
the nipple is already chapped, and an acute pain is 
felt in it, the mildeſt things are proper ; ſuch as are 
enumerated in the Materia Medica at this article. 

I made uſe of the following method for the cure 
of theſe-diſorders, and that with good fucceſs : if the 
nipple being either inflamed or ——_— felt pain, I 
took care to have it fomented with linnen rags, 
moiſtened with the juice of houſe-leak, often apply- 
ing new rags, leſt they ſhould be fixed to it, and 
fhould ſtick; I got a cover made of lead or wax, and 
open at top, which was to receive the nipple that was 
in pain, and prevent the ſhift or the clothes from any 
way preſſing 1t. I took care to have the chapped 
places of the nipple anointed with oil of wax, made 
+ Clear and very mild by repeated diſtillations. Nam 
remedium eſt incompararibile prerſus, ad mala papillarum 

nervoſarum, 
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nervoſarum, que in cute extrema occurrunt. Nom in 
curandis fiſſuris labiorum h)bernis, in fiſſuris papillarum 
in laftantibus, in aigitorum manuumque rhagadibus, vix 
aliud habet ſimile, fi ſubinde levi illitu applicetur : * For 
« it is every way an incomparable remedy for the 
« diſorders of the nervous nipples which occur in the 
« outermoſt ſkin, For in curing chaps, occaſioned 
« by the cold of winter, and in curing chaps in the 
e nipples of women that give ſuck, as well as in the 
« fingers and hands of children, there is ſcarce any 
« thing like it, if the parts be ſlightly ſmeared over 
« with iti,” By reiterated diſtillations, the oil of 
wax, which at firſt came out thick like butter, and 
had an ill ſmell, is rendered thin and fragrant. 

Whilſt theſe things are done, the child is under a 
neceſſity of ſucking milk from the other breaſt alone; 
if the firſt breaſt ſhould ſwell too much with milk, 
it may be emptied by being properly fucked by a 
woman hired for this purpoſe, who will eaſily avoid 
the places that feel pain, when ſhe applies her lips 
to the top of the nipple. A breaſt ſwelled with 
milk, is likewiſe often conveniently enough emp- 
tied by ſuction ; a glaſs veſſel which has a long pipe 
being placed upon it. 

In this manner theſe diforders are generally cured 
in a ſhort time. But the clefts being conſolidated, 
and the inflammation thoroughly laid, then the nip- 
ple may be ſtrengthened by ſpirituous applications; 
perhaps it may be better to begin with ſuch as are 
diluted, leſt the part ſhould be again irritated, and 
care ſhould be taken to guard againſt a ſudden and 
exceſſive wrinkling of the lacteal tubes, whoſe extre- 
mities are opened in the ſummit of the nipple. Maſ- 
tick, if it be mingled with an equal quantity of wa- 
ter and ſpirit of wine, furniſhes us with ſuch a 


remedy. | 
a 12 "FECT. 


Herm. Boerh, chem. Tom, II. pag. 157. 


ales contain a great quantity of nutritious matter, and 
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S ECT. MeccxxxXIX. 


7 ILK that is too abundant and too thin, is 


made better by mild and dry food, and 
by exerciſe: milk that begins to fail, by moiſt, 
gentle, nouriſhing food; by fomenting and rub- 
bing the breaſt; by removing the cauſe which 


has been ſought out. 


Milk that is too abundant, &c.] We are all, as 


it is well known, nouriſhed by our own milk. 


Therefore in women that give fuck, part of the food 
is carried to the breaſts that the child may be nou- 


riſhed, and all that is deducted from the nouriſh- 
ment of the nurſe. Whence nurſes, if they be 
ſtrong, and in good health, always uſe a larger 
quantity of meat and drink, and thus are able to 
give ſuck to a robuſt child, or to more than one, 
without impairing their health, as is univerſally 
known. a 


But ſometimes it happens that ſo great a quantity 


of milk is carried to the breaſts, which is at that 
time very thin, that the nurſe's body is defrauded of 
its nouriſhment, as all the freſh chyle is immediately 
ſeparated from the blood, whence all the humours 


are rendered more ſharp, and fomewhat putrid ; 


there ariſes a thirſt; a flight fever; and the body 
would waſte away with a conſuming fever, if that ex- 
ceſſive ſecretion of the blood could not be corrected. 
Sometimes it is a very difficult matter to compals 
this. Dry food but mild, of roaſt fleſh, of pulſe 
made of barley, oats and rice, but ſomewhat thick; 
and exerciſe are very beneficial, The drink ſhould 
be ſparing, but unmixed. Mild ale, but unmixed; 
and the liquid extract of bread, are highly beneficial 
to thoſe who have been uſed to ſuch liquor : ſuch 


as 
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as they are of a thick conſiſtence, do not ferment z, 
hence they continue mild and ſoft, let them be kept 
ever ſo long. It upon trying theſe, the too great ſe- 
cretion of the milk is not diminiſhed, the child ſhould 
be weaned ; otherwiſe the nurſe would ſhortly be un- 
able to ſupport it. I have known even after the 
child has been weaned, a troubleſome dropping of 
milk from the breaſts continue; the nurſe growing 
leaner and leaner every day. When [ had tried vari- 
ous remedies in vain, the diſorder at laſt ceaſed, upon 
giving every three hours a ſtrong infuſion of ſage, 
cach doſe containing one or two Ounces. 

Milk that begins to fail, &c.] Every thing of a 
contrary nature is made ule of in this caſe ; for ex- 
ample, moiſt food, reſt, nouriſhing, diluted drink, 
as a decoction of barley or oats, with a third part 
conſiſting of freſh milk mixed with it, copious broths, 
freſh eggs, and things of the like nature; out of 
which, a quantity of good chyle is eaſily formed by 
the action of thoſe viſcera, which make the chyle. 
By theſe a quantity of milk is eaſily made to flow 
with the blood, if the woman be in other reſpects in. 
good health: but then the ſecretion of the milk in 
the breaſts ought to be promoted; this end is com- 
paſſed by fomenting and gentle chaffing, chiefly by 
frequent ſuction either of the child, or it it ſhould be 
unwilling, of another woman. Take notice that it 
is natural enough to deſpair in this caſe, as medical, 
hiſtory] informs us, that milk has not only been 
hart into the breaſts of virgins, but of men, whilſt. 
they endeavoured as they thought, to quiet ill- hu- 
moured children by making a ſhew of giving them 
ſuck. If other copious evacuations by ſtool, ſweat- 
ing,” &c. be the cauſe; theſe are to be ſtopped. 

There may however be ſuch cauſes of the badneſs 
of the milk, as either cannot at all, or cannot with 
out great difficulty be removed. Hippocrates ł has 
made the following obſervations : U plu: imum vero 

| T 3 | que 


& De natura pueri, cap. 10 charter. Tom. V. pag. 32 1 


& 
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que pauca menſtrua demittunt, eas fine latte eſſe contin- 
git. Sicciores enim ſunt & denflore corporis habit : 
„ Generally ſpeaking, indeed thoſe whoſe courſes 
* are inconſiderable, are liable to be without milk. 
“ For they are dry, and of a very denſe habit of 
* body.” And in another place i, ſpeaking of thoſe 
inconveniences with which cities, ſituated towards 
the north, are infeſted, he takes notice that many wo- 
men become barren : Propter aquas que ſunt duræ, 
crude & frigide ; purgationes enim menſium non con- 
tingunt idoncæ, ſed faucæ et prave : © On account of 
„the waters which are rough, unpleaſant and cold; 
their courſes are not regular, but ſcanty and vitia- 
„ ted” And then he adds: Quum vero pepererint, 
pueros nutrire non poſſunt. Lac enim aquarum duritie, 
& crudit te extinguitur : „But when they bring 
forth, they cannot give ſuck to their children, for 
the milk is deſtroyed by the hardneſs and ill taſte 
„of the water.” 7 

If there be a defect in the ſtructure of the breaſts ; 
if the whole body be denſe and brawny (ſuch women 
are commonly called viragoes) in ſuch there is often 
only an appearance of breaſts, and all the veſſels are 
ſo contracted, that they are unable to 'yield to the 
milk that is impelled towards them; then the milk 
will certainly fail. Of ſuch, Hippocrates * has faid : 
Sunt autim, que natura lac non habent, & quibus lac 
ante tempus deficit. Ex vero natura ſolide ſunt, & 
denſe carnis; ideoque, cum via denſa fit, non a ventre 
ad mammas ſatis humoris defertur : But there are 
** ſome, who by nature have no milk, and ſome 
* whoſe milk fails before the time. But theſe have 
naturally folid and denſe fleſh; therefore as the 
“ paſlage is denſe, there is not humour enough car- 
« ried from the belly to the breaſt.” I have in 
others, ſometimes ſeen breaſts of a great bulk, but 
quite overwhelmed with fat, fo that all the lacteal 


ducts 


a De aere, locis et aquis, cap. 2. charter. Tom. VI. pag: 192. 
{De mulier morb. kb. 1. cap. 72. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 21. 
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ducts being compreſſed by the ſuperincumbent fat, | 


could not admit ſo much as a drop of milk. | 
It js very evident that theſe cauſes cannot be re- 
moved by any art. 


Of the Diſeaſes of Children. 


100: Rab Jon RL». 
A Child juſt born is ſubject to diſeaſes pe- 


tinous, cheeſy and tough ſcrapings, by which its 
mouth, gullet, ſtomach and inteſtines are 
filled. _ 


| Having treated of thoſe particulars which have 


been obſerved in m—_ in pregnant women, at de- 
livery, and during child-bed, it now remains for us 
to treat of thoſe diſeaſes which have been obſerved 
in a child juſt born. For though as ſoon as it enters 
upon life, it is ſubject to many (for example, it will 
appear in the following chapter, that a foetus has had 
the ſmall pox in it's mother's womb) yet here we 
ſhall treat only of thoſe diſeaſes whoſe cauſes exiſt 
only during the birth of a man, and which are not 
_ obſerved during the reſt of his life, or at leaſt not 
often. , K * | Gn rr gen 
For there happens a great change in a child juſt 
born; being a little before ſnut up in it's mother's 
womb, defended by a circum - ambient humour from 
all compreſſion, and free from the touch of the air; 
it is affected neither by ſound nor light acting upon 
it. At it's birth it is driven out by force z it ſuffers 
new uneaſineſs from the air to which it is unuſed, and 
from the handling of it's nurſe, which is ſometimes 
a little too rough. But how great à change does 
there at the ſame time happen in the internal parts. 

Gs p of He | The 


culiar to itſelf ; ariſing, 1. From the glu- 
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The lungs, which before received but little blood, 
now tranſmits all the blood of the whole body, and 
pours it into the left ſide of the heart: this viſcus 
which ſunk before, is now expanded by the air which 
is breathed into it. The diaphragma, whilſt it acts, 
increaſes the cavity of the breaſt, preſſes down the 
liver : in the liver itſelf, the motion of the humours 
is changed. It is not therefore to be wondered at, 
that a child ſhould cry coming into life, though in 
other reſpects, in the moſt perfect ſtate of health. 
That ſudden and extraordinary change occaſions its 
crying. This Pliny has prettily expreſſed in theſe 
terms |: Ttaque feliciter natus jacet, manubus pedibuſ- 
que devintius, flens animal, ceteris imperaturum, & a 
ſuppliciis vitam auſpicatur, unam tantum ob culpam, 
quia natum eſt: © Being happily come into the 
„ world, he lies with his hands and feet bound, a 
e weeping creature, though born to command 
others, and begins his life by ſuffering, for one 
4 fault only; namely, becauſe he is born.” N 
When the child is born, it is ſtill tied to the pla- 
centa by the navel- ſtring; which connexion ſhould 
be diſſolved: for hitherto it partook of one common 
life with its mother: but as ſoon as ever the navel. 
ſtring is cut, it has nothing more in common, with 
its mother, but lives a life of its own. Wherefore 
Levret ® has wiſely adviſed not to bind nor cut the 
navel-ſtring, except the child has firſt breathed ; for 
ſometimes they are born pale and weak, eſpecially it 
they have ſtuck long in the paſſage out of the pelvis, 
and they do not cry; by gently ſhaking the child, 
by chafing it, by ſtirring the jaws and the noſtrils 
with a feather, by putting falt upon the tongue, and 
by otherwiſe ſtimulating, they rouſe the ſlee ping mo- 
tion, and whilſt theſe things are done, they keep up 
the free intercourſe between the fœtus and its mother, 


by the navel- ſtring. ß | : 
4 | 0&1 + But 
! Hiſt. lib. 7. in prooemio,  ® L'Art des accouchm, pag. 


210. 
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But if the new- born child ſhould have a ſwelled, 
ale face, and ſhould not breathe, or ſhould breathe 
t little, the navel- ſtring ſhould be ſuddenly cut. 


and that without tying ; that a certain quantity of 


blood running out, the lungs loaded with blood, and 
not yet dilated by free breathing, may be diſengaged. 
For there is great danger of ſuffocation. But as {von 


as ever the child begins to cry, now freely breathing, 


the navel ſtring is to be tied. _ | 
But the navel-ſtring is tied at the aa th of four, 
five or ſix fingers breadth from the navel, that room 
may be left for a new ligature, if the firſt ſhould flip, 
the navel-ſtring falling down; or if being tied too 
ſtrongly, it ſhould cut the umbilical veſſels; the 
conſequence of which might be a hæmorrhage. 
Therefore this caution alone is required, that the 
navel · ſtring ſhould not be cut at a place near the na- 
vel: I have known it the cuſtom in ſome families to 
tie the navel-ſtring at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
fingers breadth, and not to cut that part of it, which 
was beyond the ligature; but to apply it rolled up in 
a a linen rag to the body of the child, till the whole 
fell. This rag being of a ſize any way conſiderable 
cauſes ſome inconvenience, but no miſchief. " 
However, the ſeparation. of the navel-ſtring, at 
whatever diſtance it be tied, is always made near the 
navel: For the ſkin of the child's belly, covers the 
navel · ſtring at the diſtance of a few lines; and in the 
place where the ſkin ends, there is made a ſeparation, 
ou generally happens on the 4th, gth or ſixth 


y. > March 

The whole body of a child juſt born, is. covered 
with a ſlippery glue; the quantity of which, varies 
in different children; for which reaſon the ſkin is 


rubbed with ſoft ſpunges in a warm bath, that it may 


ſhine : then the whole ſkin looks red, as if there was 
ſomething of St. Anthony's fire upon it; and after a 
| few 


un L'Art des accouchm, pag. 210, © Brouſet. educat. 
med. Tom. I. cap 3. pag. 62. 


\ 


| 
| 
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few days it is cuſtomary for the epidermis to be 
ſcaled. The redneſs of the ſkin, appears as plainly 
in a negroas an European; and it is vulgarly thought 
the ſkin will be the brighter, and the fairer after- 
wards, the redder it had been in the child when juſt 


The brightneſs of the ſkin is juſtly praiſed, not 
only in children newly born, but afterwards likewiſe : 
for children are ſubject to many cutaneous diſorders, 
except the ſkin be every day rubbed gently :. Galen 
4 adviſed, that the whole body of a child newly born, 


| ſhould be ſprinkled over with ſalt, that whatever was 


lutinous, might be the more effectually rubbed off: 


his view in directing this to be done, was that the 


ſkin might be rendered the more denſe and ſolid: byt 
it hardly ſeems proper that the ſkin, as it were, 
ſomewhat inflamed and red all over, ſhould be irri- 
tated by a thing of ſo ſtimulating a nature as ſalt. It 
will be ſufficient gently to waſh off the dirt with wa- 


ter moderately warm, with which ſome mix a little 


» 


ſoap, and a ſmall quantity of wine. 1 Ui 5 
Whilſt the child remains in this bath, it ſhauld be 


carefully examined whether any detect appears upon 


it. For it is cuſtomary, eſpecially after a difficult 
delivery, for a ſwelling to appear in one part or other 
of the head, which is generally ſpeaking, happily 
cured by thoſe diſcutient medicaments, which have 
been treated of where the method of curing a contu- 
ſion was delivered. Levret e has however obſerved, 
that children who have ſuch tumours in the hind 
part of the head, ſeldom live long, but die in con- 
vulſions: ſuch tumours in other parts of the head 
are not attended with the like danger. The ſame 


thing is to be apprehended, if in a neu- born child, 


the ſutures are far diſtant from each other; for this 
uſually happens, either becauſe they came out of the 
5 Ss 4 1 : / - womb 


v Vander Monde efſai de perfect. I'eſpece humaine, Tom. IT. 


| pag. 6. 2 De ſanit. tuend. lib 1: cap. 7. charter. Tom. 
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womb too ſoon, or becauſe the lymph E 
collected in the cavity of the ſkull, begins to occa · 
ſion a hydrocephalon. N | 
It happens Ikewiſe in a difficult delivery, that ſome 
limb is put out of joint or broken. Pex * candid 
acknowledges, that ſuch misfortunes have befall 
him : the parts are immediately to be reduced to 
their natural ſituation, and the cure generally ſyc- 
ceeds happily in theſe tender bodies, and without 
leaving any deformity behind it. Levret * bears wit-- 
neſs to the ſame thing. | 
At the ſame time it ſhould be examined in new- 
born children, whether the paſſages of urine and ſtool 
are diſengaged, If it has voided both its urine and 
excrements after birth, there is no danger to be ap- 
prehended : if not, theſe parts ſhould- be examined 
whilſt the child is bathed. } 
Sometimes in new-born children, the anus has 
been found of a proper ſtructure, but entirely cloſed 
up by a præternatural membrane: there was there- 
fore no paſſage for the excrements to come out at; 
and it they ſhould not be forced out of the body, the 
worſt conſequences would follow, and at laſt death; 
as will appear in ſect. 1345. If ſuch a membrane 
ſhould ſtick about the beginning of the anus, the 
cure generally ſucceeds happily enough, by cutting 
away this impediment: ts Matte » tried this upon 
two children with ſucceſs. After the bowels had 
been well evacuated, he waſhed the anus in ſpirit of 
wine, and covered it with dry linen rags; and. thus 
in the ſpace of a few days, compleated the cure. But 
he made no uſe of tent, becauſe that by its bulk, like 
a ſuppoſitory perpetually provoked to a diſcharge of 
7 ne A | SEP? "Ry" fy 
In this caſe, a jutting tumour generally appears in 
that place of the anus, in the midſt of which, the 
| | black 


Pratique des accouchm. liv. 2. chap. 1. pag. 314. ; 
t L'Art des accouchm. pag. 214. K v Traite 48 accouchm. 
liv. 1. obſervat. 86. pag. 129. 
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black colour of the child's excrements appears; if 
that place ſhould be preſſed, it ſhrinks back ward like 
ſoft paſte; but the finger being removed, the tu- 
mour penny returns again *; which Levret does 
not only adviſe to cut, but would have it in its whole 
circumference, cut in a circular manner. La Mo!te 
however, cured it by ſimple cutting, and others 
have been ſucceſsful by the ſame method. 

It is a much more difficult caſe, if ſuch a cloſing 
membrane ſhould ſtick in a higher place of the rec- 
tum inteftiyum. We meet with an account of ſuch 
a caſe ): the anus appeared to be well formed in the 
child; but it had not had a ſtool for two whole days 
after it's birth; whence, all the ill conſequences 
which ariſe from a retention of the excrements fol- 
lowed. Recourſe was had to clyſters to no purpoſe ; 
they could not penetrate to the cavity of the rectum 
inteſtinum : upon examination there was a thin mem- 
brane found, cloſing the cavity of the inteſtine, and 
having put the little finger into the anus, an inſtru- 
ment was thruſt in, and puſhed. up its paſſage along 
with the finger, as far as the cloſing membrane, 
which then, the lancet being thruſt out, which is hid 
in the cavity. of the phleme, was cut with fafety, 
and the hole made by the top of the finger, was di- 
lated: The child ſoon after had a ſtool, and the anus 
afterwards performed it's proper function for the two 
months during which the child lived; afterwards it 
died of ſome other diſorder. The death of this child 
could not with any appearance of probability be aſ- 
cribed to this operation, as it had ſurvived it ſo 
long. | | 

| Bar when there appears no trace of the anus, there 
ſeems to be but little hope left. The child muſt in- 
evitably die, if the excrements do not come out; 
hence, according to the rules of art, an uncertain 
remedy 1s to be preferred to ſure deſtruction, if the 

18 | parents 


x Levret 1Art d'accouchm.” pag. 216, y Acad. de 
chirurg. Tom. I. pag. 383. . 4 
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7 would ſuffer it. Hence eminent ſurgeons 
aving cut the place where the anus is naturally to 
be found, have endeavoured to make a way to the 
rectum inteſtinum, in hopes of making a paſſage for 
the retained excrements, and then they were for pre- 
paring an artificial anus. Petit has pointed out a 
method, and ſhewed the cautions to be obſerved in 
performing ſuch an operation according to the rules 
of art. He has preferred the triangular needle to 
other inſtruments; but he would have it of the 
thick, ſhort ſort, that the needle being brought out 
of the caſe, the lancet or little blade may be ſafely 
thruſt in; in a word, he neglected nothing which art 
required. But all things are uncertain ; we do not 
know what impediment may lie hid: yet anatomy 
puts it out of all doubt, that there are impediments 
which cannot be mended by any art. The celebrated 
Littre * found in a child that died fix days after its 
birth, the rectum inteſtinum divided into two parts, 
which ſtill ſtuck to ſome ſmall threads a thumb's 
| breadth in length; each extremity of the inteſtine fo 
ſeparated, was cloſed. It is obvious enough, that 
ſuch a diſorder cannot be known till after death; and 
though it ſhould be known, there is ſcarce any hope 
of curing it. Mention is indeed made of ſome me- 
thod ; but who would venture to open the abdomen 
of a living child, to ſearch for the extremities of the 
inteſtines, to open them when found, to join them 
to each other when found, or at leaſt fo to unite the 
upper extremity of the inteſtine, which was before 
open, to the cut in the abdomen, that the artificial 
anus may continue during the child's whole life in 
the place where it was made. No ſuch cure was ever 
attempted by any one to my knowledge. | 

Sometimes the whole rectum inteſtinum is want. 
ing. A very able ſurgeon * did not find the ſmalleſt 
trace 


Acad. de chirurg. Tom. I. pag. 377. 
Acad. des ſcienc. 1710. hiſt. pag. 47. 8 
d Medic, eſſays & obſerv. Tom. IV. No. 32, pag. 442. 
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trace of an anus in a new-born child; he made an 
inciſion deep enough ; having thruſt his finger into. 
the wound, he did not find the inteſtinum rectum; 
he thruſt the triangular needle more deeply through 
the wound to make way for the excrements; but no- 
thing came out but a few drops of blood. After 
death, he found that the inteſtinum rectum was quite 
gone, and that the colon being full of excrements, 
and freely floating in the abdomen, ended in an ex- 
tremity perfectly cloſed. 

. Wherefore Levret © ſeems to have been in the 
right in advancing, that ſuch diſorders cannot be 
cured, except the rectum be entirely whole, even to 
it's coverings. Sometimes the extremity of the inteſ- 
tinum re&um, deviating from it's true path, is united 
to the bladder in male children; then the excrements 
roll into the cavity of the bladder, and cannot come 
out by the urinary paſſage, except they are liquid; 
whence it is evident, that ſuch unhappy children 
cannot live long; in the female ſex it =_ been ob- 
ſerved, that the end of the rectum inteſtinum gapes 
into the pudendum. Such may ſurvive, and I have 
Known a marriageable girl, otherwiſe in perfect 
health, have this loathſome diſtemper. | 

I am not ignorant that practical examples are al- 
ledged, which ſhew that this operation has been per- 
formed with ſucceſs, whilſt there remains no trace of 
the anus; but theſe examples ſeem to be ſomewhar 
doubtful The caſe of Hildanus f is uſually cited, 
who is believed to have in this manner, preſerved a 
child fix days old, that had never voided its excre- 
ments, and was in imminent” danger of death. It 
was happily cured ; and afterwards Hildanns received 
information from the conſul of the place where the 
child who was cured, lived ; that it lived to the age 
of eighteen in good health. But certain it is, that 


. the 
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the very words of Hildanus, prove that there was 
ſome appearance of an anus. Thus he expreſſes 
himſelf : Anus obducta erat membrana prædura, in qua 
nullum fere indicium aut veſtiginm ani, præterquam ma- 
cula nonnihil livida (occaſioned by the excrements ap- 
pearing.) Ilic facta parva incifione (ne ſpbincter læ- 
deretur) novacula linteis juxta aciem involuta, deinde 
immiſſo ſpeculo ani, & quod reliquum dilatato, ſtatim 
ejecta eſt incrementorum colluvies : ** The anus was co- 
% yered with a very hard membrane, in which there 
* was ſcarce any appearance or traces of the anus, 
ce except a ſpot ſomewhat livid, (occaſioned by the 
ce excrements appearing.) There having made 2 
“ {mall inciſion (leaſt the contracting muſcle ſhould 
„ be hurted) with a razor wrapped up in a linen 
e rag, and then having thruſt a probe into the anus, 
e and dilated what remained, a large quantity of 
« excrements was thrown out.“ From hence it is 
manifeſt that the inteſtinum rectum was whole, even 
to it's coverings. 

The other caſe we meet with in the celebrated ſur- 
geon Saviard ss, of a child, in whom there was no ap- 
pearance of an anus: he thruſt in a long lancet, 
which he uſed to open abſceſſes of a conſiderable ſize, 
the length of three fingers breadth; and then the ex- 
crements came out; he dilated the whole that had 
been, and bound up the wound in the uſual manner. 
There therefore remains no room for 2 doubt, that a 
man of ſuch ſincerity attempted an operation of this 
nature, But he oblerves a profound filence with re- 
gard to it's ſucceſs. Nor had thoſe caſes which are to 
be met with 1n the academy of ſurgery, an happy 
Hue, | 

Impediments of the like nature have been found in . 
the urinary 2 for ſometimes the orifice of the 
urinary paſſage was not open in the nut or the cli- 
toris, and then the cure was not difficult: Sometimes 
part of the urinary paſſage is entirely wanting, _ 
| then 

6 Obſervat. chirurg. No, 3. pag. 8. f 
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then this diſorder cannot be radically cured b. But 
this diſorder is longer born by the child, than if it 
was in the inteſtinum rectum. For the urine finds a 
paſſage for itſelf; ſometimes it burſts out through 
the navel, ſometimes it makes a little paſſage by the 
ſcrotum ; we have an account of ſuch a caſe . But 
as there was no retention of the urine, and the child 
as it grew up was not troubled with any diſorder, that 
prudent ſurgeon did not chuſe to attempt any thing. 
I have ſeen ſome in whom the orifice of the urinary 
paſſage, gaped under the nut in the lower part of the 

ard. 
l It ſometimes happens that a new- born child has 
ſome ſuperfluous limbs which are of no ſervice, but 
are rather the occaſion of inconvenience. Thus 1 
have ſometimes ſeen fix fingers, both upon the hands 
and feet: ſuch ſuperfluous fingers generally conſiſt 
only of fleſh, not ſupported by any bone, and they 
render the hands deformed. La Motte* bound four 
ſuch fingers with a waxed thread in a child juſt born, 
and they all dropped off within three or tour days, 
and ſcars were ſpontancouſly formed where they had 

been Nor did it any way appear that theſe ligatures 

did the child any hurt. 
But all are not agreed with regard to the time 
when theſe ſuperfluities ſhould be retrenched. Some 
adviſe to do it after the child is weaned or even later ; 
others immediately after its birth; which opinion, 
Levret adopts l, on condition the child is in good 
health: for he aſſures us, that no one ever repented 
of doing this, and that many other ſurgeons, by his 
adviſe, attempted it with good ſucceſs, = 

A new-born child, as has been faid, is moiſt 

throughout the whole- ſurface of its body, witha ſlimy 
glue often very thick. Glue is generally called a half 
fluid yy whillt one part of it moves, the neigh- 


bouring 
| b Levret Art d'accouch. pag. 218. 1 La Motte traite 
des accouchm liv, 1. obſerv. 85. pag. 129. Ibidem 
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bouring parts are attracted, whilſt the whole maſs of 
glue does not change it's place. But a glue of a like 
nature is found in the mouth, the ſtomach, the gul- 
let, and the inteſtines, and it comes ſpontaneouſly 
from new-born children out of their noſtrils, or even 
out of their mouth; or is taken out by the midwife 
whilſt ſhe clears the ſkin. | 

As long as the fœtus clings to it's mother's womb, 
it is waſhed on every ſide by the liquor of the am- 
nion; this liquor, whilſt the humours run out, the 
membranes being burſt at the time of delivery, often 
appears pretty viſcid ; the whole ſkin is covered with 
ſuch a glue, which therefore ſeems to owe it's origin 
to the liquor of the amnion ; but as many are of opi- 
nion, that the foetus not only receives nouriſhment 
from it's mother by the umbilical veſſels, but is alſo 
nouriſhed by the mouth, ſwallowing the humour of 
tlie amnion, they eaſily thought that they knew the 
reaſon why the hollow viſcera are covered from the 
mouth to the anus, with ſuch a glue as is found on 
the ſurface of the ſæin. 

Others, on the contrary, have imagined that the 
liquor of the amnion is rather excrementitious, and 
is produced by the body of the foetus ; that the foetus 
does not ſwallow in the womb ; that it always has it's 
mouth ſhut; that the liquor of the amnion is not to 
be found in the ventricle and the inteſtines of the 
foetus. They add that fœtuſes have been obſerved 
which were without a head, and yet grew, Many 
other arguments, both tor and againſt this opinion, 
are to be met with ®. But this does not ſeem to be 
a proper place to diſcuſs and examine all particulars z 
it is ſufficient to know that ſuch glues are found in 
the paſſages of the firſt coction, as well as in the ex- 
ternal ſurface of the ſkin; at the ſame time it 1s 
known, that tough, ſlimy matter, is ſecreted in the 
mouth, the gullet, the ſtomach and the inteſtines, 
Vor. XIV. U during 
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during the whole life; fo that this being ſecreted in 
the foetus, and not thrown out, may be accumulated. 
Perhaps, immediately after birth, a greater ſecretion 
is made, as in the foetus all the ſecreting organs ap- 

ar ſwelled : thus the liver is found big and full of 
juice; and in the ſame manner the whole glandular 
{ſyſtem ſwells. | 

But it is ſaid in the text, that not only clammy, 
but tough matter reſembling cheeſe, is found in the 
firſt ways of a child newly born. It appeared in the 
preceding chapter, that real milk comes to the 
womb chiefly at the latter end of the time of preg- 
nancy. Hippocrates ſaid: At vero puer, pans; 
labris, ex matris utero ſugit, ac tum alimentum, tum 


etiam ſpiritum, &c. Quod ſi quis roget, quomodo hoc 


ms noſcit, quod puer in utero trabat & ſugat, hoc illi 

ſpondere licet. Pueri quum naſcuntur, . in in- 
teſtinis habent, ac in lucem editi, tum bomines, tum pe- 
cora, celerrime ventrem exonerant. Atqui ſtercus non 
haberent, niſi in utero ſurgerent, neque ut primum puer 
natus foret, ubera ſugere poſſet, niſi in utero ſuxiſſet : 
« But a child, with compreſſed lips, ſacks from it's 
& mother's womb both nouriſhment and breath, &c. 
& but if any body ſhould aſk how this can be known 
& that the child in the womb draws and ſucks, this 
& anſwer may be made him. When children are 
« born, they have excrements in their inteſtines , 
* both men and beaſts, when they come into the 
«world, quickly void their excrements; but they 
* would not have excrements if they did not ſuck in 
« the womb, nor could a child as ſoon as born, 
* ſuck the breaſts, except he had ſucked in the 
„ womb.” | 

Some would have it, that as in children juſt born, 
the breaſts have been found ſwelled with milk in both 
ſexes, the fcerus ſucked it's own breaſts in the womby 
chiefly at the latter end of the time of pregnancy: 
Certain it is, that the ſituation of the child, and me 


n De carnibus, cap. 3. charter. Tom, V. pag. 304. - 
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eaſy flexibility of the back bone, favour this opinion. 
I have often ſeen in children juſt born, the breaſts 
ſo much ſwelled and ſo hard, that there was occaſion 
for fomentations and plaſters to diſſolve that gather- 
ing. It is likewiſe —— obſerved, that the 
breaſts are raiſed a few days after the birth. Some 
have imagined that this is occaſioned by the tying of 
the navel-ſtring ; for the umbilical artery being com- 
reſſed, they would have it that the blood goes 
Re 4 through the 1 arteries, communi- 
cating with thoſe of the breaſts. This may perhaps 
be true. A phyſician was ſurpriſed, that a fœtus two 
days after it's birth, was ſeized with a ſhuddering, 
then with a heat, and was feveriſh : at the ſame 
time, it's right breaſt ſwelled, which whilſt he gently 
reſſed, a few drops of milk run out of the nipple. 
The phyſician examining the matter, found that both 
the child and it's mother, were attacked by the milk 
fever about the ſame time. He afterwards was in- 
formed by the parents, that when the right breaſt had 
by degrees intirely ſubſided, the left breaſt ſwelled. in 
the ſame manner ; from which there came in like- 
wiſe a few drops of milk 9. | | 
But the argument of Hippocrates, namely, that a 
new-born child-could not ſuck, unleſs it had been 
uled to fucking in the womb, does not appear to be 
altogether concluſive, For he himſelf, as I have ob- 
ſerved upon another. occaſion in ſe&. the aſt, ac- 
knowledges, that: A nullo edocta natura, & citra 
diſciplinam, omnia, que conveniunt,  efficit : * That 
<« nature taught by no one, and without inſtruction, 
&« effects all things , requiſite :” If the calf with it's 
yet unarmed forehead ſtrikes, if the fawn kicks with 
it's hoof ſtill ſoft, it will not appear ſo extraordin 
that a new-born child ſhould be able to ſuck, — 
it had never ſucked in the womb, 
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SECT. MCCCXLI. 


ROM which cauſe alone, qualms, vomit- 

ing, griping, ſobbing and convulſions, 

often ariſe ; and theſe are followed by indigeſ- 
tion of the food which is eaten. 


Whilſt ſuch a heavy glue floats in the ventricle, or 
ſticks. to the jaws, it produces qualms and vomiting, 


by irritating only. In grown perſons very diſagree- 
able qualms are often occaſioned by this cauſe ; nay, 


-by only ſhaking a little feather in the jaws, qualms 


and vomiting are often occaſioned, as is well known. 
Therefore in tender, new-born children, the ſame 


things may happen from a ſlighter cauſe; if ſuch 
Langer ſcrapings ſhould ſtick about the orifice of 
the gullet, a ſobbing will follow ; gripings in the 
Inteſtines will be produced by the fame cauſe, eſpeci- 
ally if that glutinous matter, already beginning to be 


corrupted by the free acceſs of the air, ſhould be 
made more four ; but theſe gripings are oftener oc- 


caſioned by the excrements being retained too long, 
which ſhall be treated of hereafter. 


Whence the reaſon is evident, why Hippocrates * 


reckons vomiting amongſt the diſorders of young 
children, and of children juſt born. But as it was 
- demonſtrated in ſect. 652, that the immediate cauſe 


of qualms and vomiting, is a convulſion of the muſ- 


cular fibres of the jaws, of the gullet, the ſtomach, 
the inteſtines, the diaphragm, and the abdominal 


muſcles ; it is obvious enough why qualms and vo- 


miting, if they be violent or laſt long, excite general 
convulſions; as the whole nervous ſyſtem is ſo move- 
able in tender children, and ſo many extraordinary 


accidents happen to children juſt born. Hippocrates 


 Aphor, 24. ſect. 3. charter. Tom. IX. pag. 119. 
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has well reminded us of this 1, where he treats of 
children juſt born; theſe are his words; Quin et loco 
ſpirituum & cognatorum humorum, cum quibus familia- 
ritatem et amicitiam in utero interceſſiſſe neceſſe eſt, exter- 
nis omnibus utitur, crudigribus, ficcioribus, & minus in 
humanam naturam redactis, (cr E i.) 
« But in the room of ſpirits, and humours of a ſimi- 
&* lar nature, with which it muſt have a great fami- 
* larity and connexion in the womb, it uſes things 
external, more crude and dry, and leſs aſſimilated 
* ta the nature of the human body (vc AEN - 
<« wivciow.”) For it is known that the humours of 
the human body are produced from. the aliments 
taken by the ſtrength and action of the viſcera and 
the veſſels. For as long as the foetus remains in the 
mother's womb, nothing comes to it but what has 
been ſubdued in the mother's body, and has acquired 
the nature of it's humours, or makes a near approach 
to it. As ſoon as it is born, the navel-ſtring being 
cut off, all communication with the. humours of the 
mother ceaſes ; and it mult receive it's nouriſhment 
by it's mouth, and ſubdue it by it's own ſtrength : 
wherefore Hippocrates ſoon after adds * : Ex quibus 
multos ſuboriri dolores, multas etiam mortes; quando 
 quidem & plerumque viris, tum locorum, tum vittuum; 
mutationes morbos pariunt: From whence ariſe 
* many pains, likewiſe many deaths ; as generally 
e ſpeaking, changes of place and food, produce 
« diſeaſes even in men.“ | 
It is obvious enough, that the cleanſing and re- 
moving this glutinous matter are required: for if it 
was to remain, indigeſtion of the food taken in, 
would neceſſarily follow. For it is known from phy- 
ſiology, that the arteries through the whole tract of 
the inteſtines, and the ventricle throw out at every 
inconſiderable diſtance, a thin humour, which moiſt- 
ens and diſſolves the contents of the ventricle and 
U3. inteſtines, 
De oftimeſtri partu, cap. 2. charter. Tom. V. pag. 352. - 
_ © Ibidem.. | 
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inteſtines, and makes them fit to be changed into 
chyle, to be abſorbed by the lacteal veſſels, But if 
the ſides of theſe viſcera ſhould remain covered over 
with ſuch a glutinous cruſt like verniſh, the arteries 
will neither be able to exhale, nor the veins to ſuck 
in; inſomuch that the food which has been taken, 
being ſcarce changed, and retaining it's nature, the 
cavity of the inteſtines will be filled, and the abdo- 
men will quickly ſwell, whilſt the reſt of the body 
will be emaciated for want of nouriſhment. 

It is likewiſe known that the pancreatic juice, and 
both forts of bile run into the duodenum: if that 
channel covered over with tenacious glue, ſhould re- 
fuſe a paſſage, or afford one with great difficulty, 
the actions of theſe viſcera will be diſturbed, and the 
bile having returned into the blood, will occafion a 
jaundice. For the liver is of a conſiderable bulk in 
young perſons, and bile is found very plentiful in chil- - 
dren juſt born, being ſeparated and gathered in the 
laſt months, whilſt the foetus remains in it's mother's 
womb, and yet is not thrown out, as the diaphragm 
being at reſt, does not move the adjoining liver be- 
fore the child breaths. n | 
This is the reaſon why the jaundice is ſo frequently 


_ obſerved in children juſt born; but it is, generally 


3 quickly cured: for the glue which ob- 
ructed the paſſage of the bile being wiped away, the 
diſeaſe ſoon ceaſes, and the bile itſelf, whilſt it runs 


into the inteſtines, moſt efficaciouſly diſſolves all that 
glutinous matter, makes thin the tough, and pro- 


motes ſtool by it's natural ſtimulation, Upon which 
ſubject, ſee what has been ſaid in ſect. 75, where the 
cure of diſeales, occaſioned by a glue which comes of 
itſelf, yas treated of. 7 


* SECT, MCCCXLII. 
Tr is eafily cured by a faſt of ten or twelve 
hours; by taking a little wine mixed with 
© SES wa buoney, 


\ 
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honey, given by reiterated doſes during this 
time of abſtinence; or ſomething of a gently 
purging, or ſtimulating nature be added to it, 


 Hawever all thoſe ills which owe their origin to 
glutinous matter, accumulated in the prime via, are 
not ſo hard to be ſurmounted. For a faſt of ten or 
twelve hours, is often alone ſufficient to remove 
them. By the motion of breathing, all the abdomi- 
nal viſcera are agitated and ſhaken. The bile which 
is very copious in children juſt born, running into 
the inteſtines, if it's paſſage be not obſtructed, diſ- 
ſolves that glue, and cleanſes the cavity of the ven- 
tricle and inteſtines : the periſtaltic motion being in- 
creaſed by the natural ſtimulation of the bile, wipes 
off that glutinous matter by friction, whilſt the bile 
itſelf being mixed with it, diminiſhes it's tenacity, 
For as it has been ſometimes obſerved upon another 
occaſion, the inteſtines have no great cavity in a livin 
man, but the ſides being of a conſiderable thickneſs, 
touch each other mutually ; whence the filth, which 
naturally daubs the hollow ſurface, being 2 
ſeparated by the periſtaltic motion, is wiped off, le 
it ſhould be a burthen to it by being accumulated. 
Hence the ventricle and inteſtines are ſo cleanſed, 
merely by an abſtinence of a few hours, as to be fit 
conveniently to receive, retain and digeſt the aliments 
which are given to new-born children, 8 
This wiping away, and expulſion of the glutinous 
matter, is admirably promoted, and that with ſafety, 
if a little honey diluted with wine or mead, is often 
given, in a ſmall quantity however, namely a dram 
or two during this time of abſtinence; a gentle ſti- 
mulating purgative, added to theſe, may be of ſer- 
vice; ſuch is to be had from the ſyrup of ſuccory 
with rhubarb; with which a little Venetian ſoap is like- 
wiſe mixed, which furniſhes a powerful and gentle 
remedy for attenuating the glutinous matter: tlie uſe 
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of ſoap is chiefly recommended if a tincture of the 
Jaundice appears upon the ſkin, or the urine ſhould 
ſtain the ſheets with a yellow colour: for then we are 
certain, that the free paſſage of the bile into the 
duodenum, is obſtructed by the glue; which is to 
be wiped off as ſoon as poſlible : preſcriptions of ſuch 
remedies are to be met with in the Materia Medica 
at this article, | | | 
Maoſcbion recommends honey ſomewhat boiled for 
children juſt born, or he directs warm mead to be 
poured into the mouth: V ſtomacbhus et venter pur- 
etur: That the ſtomach and belly may be 
e purged.” Thus it is prepared to take it's milk. 
But what nouriſhment is good for new- born chil- 
. dren after the cleanſing of the firſt ways is not agreed 
upon by phyſicians. . Aetins t in like manner, re- 
commends clarified honey and warm mead, poured 
down the throat; then he directs, that the mother 
having firſt wiped the thick milk from her breaſts, 
and applied a fomentation of warm water, ſhould 
give ſuck to the child; but he ſoon after adds: 
Preſtat tamen uſque ad quartam diem a matris latte ab- 
ſtinere: It is however better to abſtain from the 
« mother's milk till the fourth day.” Parſeus u 
would have the ſecundines thoroughly purged off be- 
fore the mother ſhould give ſuck to the child. Nay, 
51 apes * entirely diſapproved of the mother's milk, 
and preferred that of another perſon ; becauſe he ap- 
prehended that from the fatigue undergone in deli- 
very, and the evacuations after, the milk muſt be 
Hl-conditioned, thick, and of difficult conco@ion. 
Perhaps this reaſoning may at firſt ſight appear 
ſpecious ; but as ſoon as phyſicians ſcorn to follow 
nature, they generally err. ; 
After an abſtinence of a few hours, the new-born 
child has occaſion for food ; wherefore, if milk is 


: k | | denied 
.  * Spackh. gynzc. pag. 7. No. 71, 72. t Lib. 4. cap. 3. 
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denied it, a different ſort of food ought to be given 
it. They give it pap made of milk or broth. But 
theſe are unfit for it, quite different from the food 
that was uſed by the child whilſt it remained in it's 
- mother's womb, A few hours before, it lived upon 
it's mother's humours : humours of the like nature 
are ready in the breaſts prepared in the mother's bod 
for the uſe of the new-born child, who longs fer 
theſe, and knows how to ſuck, though taught by 
no body. | 
A wiſe phyſician after delivery, procures the wo- 
man delivered, a gentle ſleep; by which when ſhe 
has been refreſhed, there is nothing to be apprehended 
from the pains of delivery which are over. Nor is 
there any thing to be feared from the ſecundines, 
though they are of a nature ſomewhat malignant; of 
which enough has been ſaid in the preceding chap- 
ter. That firſt milk is not thick, but diluted and 
thin, and different from that which at the time of 
the milk-fever will be gathered in the breaſts. That 
firſt milk, gently purges and cleanſes the firſt ways. 
The celebrated Monro y admired the wiſdom of the 
creator, who ſupplied children, newly born, with a 
thin, diluted milk, which purges gently, and the 
firſt ways being well cleanſed, gave another three or 
four days after, more thick and more nouriſhing _ 
Wherefore I always took care that the children 
ſhould ſuck their own mother's milk after ſhe had 
been refreſhed with a gentle ſleep : I always gave the 
ſame advice to others, nor did they ever repent of 
having followed my advice. We obſerve the fame 
diverſity of milk in cows immediately after delivery. 
Whence it is at the ſame time evident, new-born 
children who. have not an opportunity of ſucking 
their mother's, ſtand the more in need of being 
gently purged, that the prime via may bexcleanſed ; 
except it ſhould be their fortune to have a woman 
8 .- Juſt 
Y Medic. eſſays & obſervat, Tom, II. artic. 11, {eR, 13. pag. 
242. | 
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juſt brought to bed for their nurſe; which happens 
but very ſeldom. Wherefore when I choſe nurſes 


for princes juſt born, I always preferred the woman 


that had the thinneſt and moſt diluted milk; though 
ſuch milk is, generally ſpeaking, cenſured : I at the 
ſame time obſerved, that ſuch milk afterwards ac- 
quires greater conſiſtence by degrees. Nor do I ap- 
prehend any danger from the thin ſort of milk : but 
if a ſtrong child ſhould be afterwards thought to have 


"occaſion for a thicker ſort of milk, a new nurſe m 


be ſubſtituted in the place of the firſt, 


'SEC T. MCCCXLIII.” 


TD) UT external applications, ſomewhat aroma- 
tic and ſpirituous, are of great ſervice in 
waſhing away this load of pituitous matter. 


It is cuſtomary ſometimes to cover the abdomen 
with aromatic applications of a mild nature, leſt the 
ſkin being red, and as it were, affected with St. An- 
thony's fire, ſhould be too much irritated. They 
are uſeful chiefly when the new-born, children are 


weak, and all their motions appear to be faint and 


languid. There is reaſon to hope, that by the ſti- 
mulation of theſe, the ſtrength of the ventrigle and 
inteſtines may be increaſed, and ſo that glutinous 


load forced out. Preſcriptions of ſuch applications 


are to be found in the Materia Medica at this article ; 


according to which directions, others of a ſimilar na- 
ture may be compoſed. Some for the ſame purpoſe, 
apply plaſters with mild aromatics, ſuch as ceratum, 


Galen's ſtomachic, and others of a like nature. But 
a better effect is expected from thoſe which have been 


recommended in the preceding paragraph. 


SECT. 


* 
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s EC T. MCCCXLIV. 

OMEN in labour ſuffer a great deal by 
8 


the excrements not being ſoon enou 

forced out, either on account of the fatus's 
weakneſs, the hardneſs of the matter, it's too 
great quantity, or the dryneſs of the paſſage. 


In a mature foetus near it's birth, there is found a 
feculent, black matter, or a matter of a colour be- 
tween black and green, which is tenacious and viſ- 
cous, and which generally fills the whole tract of the 
great guts as far as the extremity of the rectum, 
This excrementitious matter ſhines, and as in it's co- 
lour and tenaciouſneſs, it reſembles the thickened 
Juice of poppies, called opium in the ſhops ; hence it 
is by the antient Greek phyſicians called h, 
in Latin it is uſually rendered by the word papaver- 
culum, This excrementitious matter being accumu- 
lated in the inteſtines of the foetus, irritates the 
fibres, creates pain and a teneſmus; whence at the 
time of delivery, the reſtleſs child excites pains in 
it's mother, or increaſes thoſe which ſhe has already; 
when the child being born, has breathed ſome time, 
this black, excrementitious matter generally comes 
out by the anus; not indeed all at once, but gene- 
rally a pretty large quantity. | 

For as the fœtus ſwallows it's own ſpittle, and. in 
it's mouth, gullet and ventricle, collects the filth ſe- 
parated in the inteſtines, which are daubed with the 
ſame, receives the bile and other humours which flow 
in, and all theſe depoſit certain ſediments, ſuch matter 
is accumulated in the great guts, from the collection 
of theſe. If the foetus, at the fame time, ſwallows: 
the liquor contained in the amnion, which appears 
highly probable to many *; then the feculent re- 

| mains 


z Vide inſtit. medic, Boerh. ſect. 682, 683. 
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mains of this, may increaſe the quantity of the ex- 
crements. The quantity of the excrements is uſually 

fuck, that the great guts are ſufficient to contain it : 
for the excrementitious matter is ſeldom found in the 
{mall guts. The black filth accumulated during ſe- 
veral months, ſhonld come out of the body, that the 
new- born child may continue in health, and fre- 
quently part of it comes out by the anus as ſoon as it 
is born. Burt if the child ſhould be languid and 
weak, then this evacuation happens later: if the ex- 
crements be hard, they will be with difficulty forced 
out by the efforts of the child : this however hap- 
pens but ſeldom ; but they ratherſtick to the ſides of 
the inteſtines, with a troubleſome glutinous quality ; 
for ſuch is their tenaciouſneſs, that they are with dif- 
ficulty waſhed from the poſteriors and the thighs, 
and ſtain the ſheets with ſpots which are not eaſily 
got out. | 

If a great quantity of excrements ſhould remain in 
the inteſtines, a longer time is required for the eva- 
cuation ; for, as I ſaid before, all the excrements are 
not forced out at once. 
It is well known that the cavity of the inteſtines is 
naturally ſlippery and moiſt, and that the inteſtines 
above all, are daubed with a copious matter, that 
they may be the better able to tranſmit the hard ex- 
crements: but it is obſerved, that the inteſtines con- 
tain the more glands, and the more filth, the nearer 
they are to their extremity a. For this reaſon, there 
_ ſticks ſo great a quantity of fat to the anus, that the 
neighbouring parts may give way to the excrements 
which diſtend the rectum, and all be lubricated. If 
that filth or fat be wanting, the child will continue 
coſtive a long time. But this dryneſs is ſeldom ob- 
ſerved in new-born children, whcſe whole body is 
ſoft, moiſt and full of juice. 


SECT. 
Vide inſlit. medic, Boerh. ſect. 111, 112. 
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S ECT. MCCCXLYV. 


; ENCE there follow from it's delay, the air 
having already had acceſs, acrimony, 
ſourneſs, putrefaction, a diſſolution into vapours, 
and neatly gripes, convulſions, qualms, 
vomiting, ſobbing, coughs, ſneezings, ſcream- 
ing, tears, watchings, terrors, fevers, leanneſs, 
death. 


No one can make it a doubt that the excrementi- 
tious matter, which is of no uſe to the body, and 
which diſtends and loads the inteſtines in which it is 
held, ſhould be driven out of the body. Immedi- 
ately after birth, nature itſelf ſpontaneouſly tries this 
evacuation, if nothing oppoſes it. 

For as long as the child remains in it's mother's 
womb, no air can enter the cavities of the ventricle 
or inteſtines. | It was often faid before, that the ex- 
travaſated humours gathered in the cavities of the 
body, remain unchanged -for months together, and 
when upon being taken out, they are expoſed to the 


free acceſs of the air, they quickly rot, and diffuſe a 


moſt nauſeous ſmell on every ſide. In the chapter 
upon dropſies, there occur many ſuch particulars, 
which prove this to a demonſtration. The ſame 
thing is to be apprehended from the excrements, if 
they do not quickly leave the body. I have ſome- 
times obſerved, that the excrements which are 
voided immediately after birth, have not a bad 
ſmell; but if they be a few hours left upon the ſheets, 
then they exhale ſomewhat acid, or ſomething of a 
-putrid nature, according as they are diſpoſed this 
way or that. For every thing feculent, that is, col- 
lected in the inteſtines of the fœtus from either bile, 
the gaſtric. or pancreatic juice, &c. being animal 
product, tends rather to corruption, It has been ſaid 
12 ; before, 
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before, that it is highly probable, that during the 
laſt months of pregnancy, ſome milk comes to the 
foetus, which is then pretty well grown. The milk 
however grows ſour of it's own accord ; yet that part 
which conſtitutes the milk, namely, the cheeſe, 
grows ſtale, if it be fat; otherwiſe it inclines to the 
animal nature, and grows ſtiff like horn, if brou 
near the fire; and if it be burned, it diffuſes ſuch a 
ſmell as the horns and hoofs of animals whilſt they 
are burned, | 50 

It appeared before, in the chapter concerning 
belching and wind, ſect. 646 and 647, that putrefy- 
ing and fomenting humours, furniſh matter for 
belching and wind, If the air, being diſengaged 
from theſe humours, ſhould diſtend the ventricle and 
inteſtines, and wander freely through them, it is ei- 
ther forced out upwards by belches, ot downwards 
by winds. But it there ſhould be ſome irritating, 
ſharp matter, by means of which, the fibres being 
bound by a convulſion, obſtruct the free paſſage of 
the flatulent matter, then the cloſing membranes are 
{ſtretched and pulled aſunder ; whence ariſe intolera- 
ble pains and uneaſineſs, which ſoon ceaſe upon 
breaking wind, and return again, if the cauſe of theſe 
diſorders be not removed. But if inflammation and 
fever be added to them, even in robuſt and adult 
mn intolerable pains enſue, and frequently death 
itſelf. a i 596 wo 
The reaſon is therefore obvious, why gripes and 
pains are occaſioned by a retention of the fœtus's ex- 
crements; which diſorders, the wretched creatures 
give proofs of by the reſtleſs and perpetual toſſings of 
their bodies, by cries and tears; though as they 
ſcarce ever ſhed tears befoe, the firſt month of their 
age is elapſed, they may be ſaid rather to cry than to 


weep. 


But if, as has been ſaid in ſet, 1 341, ſo many ills 
might be occaſioned by nothing, but the glue irri- 
rating the firſt ways by it's bulk, how much more are 


they 
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they to be apprehended, whilſt the excrements of 
a pitchy tenacity, being too long retained, acquire 
an acrimony from the free acceſs of the air, and irriz 
tate the places to which they ſtick. | 
New-born children, when they are well, are al- 
moſt always aſleep ; but if they feel pain, they are 
wakeful ; when the pain ceaſes upon their breaking 
wind, they ſoon go to ſleep; the pain returning, 
they leap up, as it were, terrified z violent and uni- 
verſal convulſions follow, and theſe ſometimes quickly 
prove mortal. If they ſurvive theſe, they are ſoon 
emaciated, if the excrements are not forced out ; in- 
ſomuch that I have known ſome who were fat at their 
birth, become lean in the ſpace of three days. Nor 
is this ſurprizing : whilſt they were in the mother's 
womb, they had perpetual and uninterrupted 'nou- 
riſhment z afterwards, qualms and vomiting prevent 
their taking in any food; and if they take in any, it 
is not digeſted but corrupted ; whence the vitiated 
load in the bowels will be increaſed. Sleep, which is 
ſo great a refreſhment to children, is either quite ba- 
nie or is conſtantly interrupted by pains, when 
it ſhould be almoſt perpetual: the pain itſelf, con- 
ſumes their ſtrength; whence death quickly follows. 
Daily obſervations ſhew, that from this cauſe alone, 
many children periſh at their entrance into life. 
Hippocrates * has enumerated vomitings, coughs, 
watchings and terrors, amongſt the diſorders of new- 
born infants. But that the irritating of one of the 


great guts, may occaſion a cough, we learn from a 


very extraordinary obſervation of the celebrated A- 
ow © concerning a ſoldier, in whom the gut colon 

eing wounded, was cured in ſuch a manner, that 
the tract of the belly and the inteſtine, had one ſcar 


through the whole circuit of it's border: whence the 
internal ſurface of the inteſtine, not only appeared to 
the eyes, but being inverted, was ſometimes thruſt 


out, 


d Aphor. 24. ſect. z. charter. Tom. IX. pag. 119. 
Academ. annotat. lib, 2. cap. 8. pag. 34+ 
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out. If a cooliſh air came to the internal ſurface of 
the inteſtine, there immediately followed a cough, 
which did not ceaſe till the inteſtine again grew 
warm. e | 


s EC r. MCCCXLVI. 


E expelling force, when languid, is 
1 to be excited by a gentle ſtimulating 
purge, a gentle ſuppoſitory, or mild and ſweet 


.  cordaials. 


The expelling force is known to be languid, if the 
child makes no efforts towards an evacuation by 
ſtool, or very weak ones only. It is obvious enough, 
that there is then occaſion for a gentle ſtimulatin 
purge : rhubarb; and all the preparations of it whic 
are made in the ſhops, are alone ſufficient : for the 
tender body of the new-born infant, cannot bear the 
ſharper ſtimulation of purging draughts, without 
danger of convulſions : Syrupus cichorii cum rheo, Hr. 
roſ. ſolut. ſimplex mannæ, caſſiæ fiſtule pulpa : -The 
« ſyrup of ſuccory with rhubarb, ſyrup of roſes, a 
« ſimple ſolution of manna, the pith of caſſia 
& fiſtula,” are the chief remedies uſed by phyſicians 

in. this caſe. Many ſuch preſcriptions are to be met 
with in the Materia Medica at this article. 

Suppoſitories are uſed for the ſame purpoſe, which 
either by their bulk, or the addition of a gentle ſti- 
8 quality, ſlightly irritate the extremity of 
the inteſtinum rectum; whence the teneſmus ariſes, 
and thus the retained excrements are voided. The 
tallow of candles formed into a globe or little cone, 
acts by it's bulk: little globes of ſugar, which are 
uſually prepared of the ſeed of fennel covered over 
with ſugar, beſides their bulk, have the gentle ſti- 
mulating quality of ſugar, melting inſenfibly, which 
is ſtill more efficacious in ſuppoſitories that are made 


200 


of 


* 
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of boiled honey or Venetian ſoap ; concerning which, 
ſee the Materia Medica at this article. | 

Of whatever ingredients theſe ſuppoſitories are 
compoſed, they are anointed with oil, that being 
ſlippery, they may be puſhed up the anus without 
any force. They are left in till they come out with 
the excrements, which generally happens ſpeedily 
enough. If they ſtay in longer, they are diſſolved 
by degrees; and if they have any thing of a ſtimula- 
ting nature at the ſame time, the effort to evacuate 
by ſtool is excited by this; if this effect ſhould not 
be produced by the bulk of the ſuppoſitory alone. 

Agreeable cordials are recommended in caſe the 
child ſhould be weak ; theſe by a gentle, ſtimulating 
quality, rouſe the ſuſpended actions of the ventricle 
and inteſtines. Preſcriptions of theſe are to be met 
with in the Materia Medica. 

All the excrements are known to have come out, if 
what is voided by ſtool changes it's colour; for it is 
then, generally ſpeaking, yellow, or of a colour be- 
tween white and yellow; and if it is left upon the 
ſheets, frequently aſſumes a green hue in the ſpace of 
a few hours. Sometimes likewiſe, a green bilious 
matter, 1s voided by ſtool after the excrements have 
come out: for Monro has admirably remarked d, that 
the gall-bladder in new-born children, generally 
ſwells with ſour, green bile; becauſe through the 
difficulty of breathing, and the glue which ſmears 
the ſides of the inteſtines, it could not ſo eaſily ru 
into the inteſtines. | 

This is the reaſon why the gripes continue after 
the child's excrements are voided, on account of the 
quantity of bile paſſing through the inteſtines; which 
being evacuated, they are better: hence the uſe of 
ſuch remedies'1s continued, till the ſoft, yellow ex- 
crements, are voided without any pains being felt. 
For it is better that in young children, the belly 

Vor. XIV. X | ſhould 


d Medic. eſſays & obſervat. Tom. II. artic, 2. ſect. 13. pag- 
3953s, 2 Sig | | 
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fhould be relaxed, than too much bound. This is 
likewiſe confirmed by Hippocrates e, where he ſays: 

Dnibus copioſe profiuit alvus, & belle concoquunt, illi 
meliore ſanitate fruuntur : * Thoſe who have copious 


„ evacuations, and who digeſt well, enjoy the beſt 
« ſtate of health.“ 


SECT. MCCCXLVIL 


HE hardneſs of the matter is corrected 

by a draught of the ſerum of freſh 
milk, diluted with a little honey, or a clyſter of 
the ſerum of milk mixt with ſoap or honey. 


The child's excrements are ſeldom hard z but ra- 
ther their pitchy tenaciouſneſs, makes them come 
out by ſtool with difficulty: but if they ſtick too 
long, they may grow hard: yet the excrements 
which might corrupt too ſoon, an acrimony being 
oecaſioned by delay, will have worſe conſequences, as 
has, been ſaid in ſect. 1345. 

That firſt mother's milk, which was before recom- 
mended, will eaſily remedy the too great hardneſs of 
the excrements, and at the ſame time, will diminiſh. 
their tenaciouſneſs by the diluting force. 

If the child ſhould not ſuck it's mother, a little of 
the ſerum of milk ſweetened with honey, is gene- 


rally given it, (ſee the Materia Medica at this arti- 


cle :) this is eaſily taken by the new- born children. 


 Clyſters of the ſerum of milk, with a little honey and 


Venetian ſoap, are of great uſe; as the excrements 
being gathered, ftick chiefly in the great guts; and 
thus may be eaſily waſhed out. It will be ſufficient 
if an ounce or half an ounce, of ſuch ſerum of milk, 
be thrown in, and with bur little force, leſt the ten- 
der inteſtines ſhould be injured thereby. For it is 
ſafer to repeat _ a clyſter, if there ſhould be occa- 


ſion, 
© De dentitione, num. 4. charter. Tom. VII pag. 871. 
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ſion, than to make uſe of too great a quantity at 
Once. 323 


S ECT. MeccxLVII. 


"THE inteſtines are lubricated, by taking 
| oil of cotton, olives, ſweet almonds, &c. 
and likewiſe by the injection of clyſters of the 
like nature, and ointments like them. : 


All preſſed oils lubricate, are a femedy againſt the 
dryneſs of the inteſtines, daub their ſides, and weaken 
all acrimony of whatever fort, by wrapping it up 
for this reaſon, as it is well known, ſoft, freſh oils, 
taken as well from the vegetable as the animal claſs, 
are ſo much recommended when ſharp poiſons have 
been taken. Therefore when the excrements become 
ſour, and occaſion gripes, by irritating the inteſtines, 
(ſe. 1345) theſe may be of ſervice. Care ſhould 
however be taken not to give theſe in too great a 
quantity, or for a long time, For they diminiſh the 
{trength of the ſolid parts, and if they continue a 
long time in the ventricle and inteſtines, they grow 
ſtale, and occaſion a very pernicious acrimony : even 
in ſtrong and robuſt men, it is obſerved, that if at 
dinner they eat a great deal of fat meat, they in the 
evening belch up nothing but oil; but it is at that 
time ſo ſour, that it parches the jaws and gullet, and 
even almoſt choaks them up. This is the reaſon why 
there is only a ſmall quantity of ſoft oils preſcribed in 
the Materia Medica at this article, and that ſyrups 
are mixed with them, that by the ſaponaceous virtue 
of ſugar, that oil may be rendered capable of mixing 
with the aqueous humours, and fo prevented from 
ſticking a long time to the hollow ſurface of the in- 
teſtines. For the ſame reaſon, to the oil of cotton, 
is added the yolk of an egg and mercurial honey, 
whilſt new- born children are injected with a ſort of a 

MY clyſter, 
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clyſter, and at the ſame time, advice is given, that 


ſuch a clyſter ſhould. be repeated every day, till the 


parts are properly lubricated. But this end being an- 
ſwered, it is beſt to diſcontinue them. 

Anointing the body with ſoft ointments, has like- 
wiſe been recommended, yet this cannot ſo directly 


conduce to lubricating the inteſtines. 


Fiſſot has obſerved f, that preſſed oils given to 


new- born children, have ſometimes very ſpeedily al- 


layed the gripes; but that they ſoon after returned 
more frequently, if the uſe of oils was continued. He 


cured: ſome without adminiſtering any remedy, by 


forbidding the uſe of oil. 
SE CT. MCCCXLIX. 


Dy what method, and by what medicines, 
that variety of bad ſymptoms ſprung from 
this cauſe, (ſect. 1345) may be moſt happily ſur- 


mounted. 


The firſt ways are in new-born children wy 


where ſtopped up with ſlimy dregs, which gives ri 


to a great many diſorders, as has been ſaid : the great 
guts hold a quantity of tenacious excrements ; which 
loads, diſtends, and, being made ſour by delay, irri- 


' fates. But if theſe are brought out of the body, the 


ventricle and inteſtines are cleanſed, and become fit 
to receive, retain and change ſuch food, as is requi- 
ſite to nouriſh the new-born child, and make it 
grow. Whence it appears, that this method, and 
theſe remedies, are ſufficient to overcome the difor- 
ders above enumerated, | | 


SECT. 


f Avis au peuple ſur ſa ſante, pag. 287. 
1 
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8 EC T. MCCCL. 


LCALINE remedies are uſeful here, if 
ever, and amongſt theſe, chiefly thoſe 
of an abſorbing nature, 


When the breaſts are offered to a new-born child, 
or pap made of milk, meal, bread, Sc. and all theſe 
. degenerate from their own nature into an acid acri- 
mony ; the reaſon is obvious, why alcalines are upon 
this occaſion made. choice of, and of them, chiefly 
thoſe of an abſorbing nature, becauſe they effectually 
ſubdue the acid, but at the ſame time, have no acri- 
mony. See what has been ſaid in ſect. 66, where 
ſpontaneous diſorders, proceeding from an acid hu- 
mour, were treated of. | | 


8 E CT. MCCCLI. 


D ECOURSE ſhould be had to opiates but 
rarely, and that with the greateſt caution 
imaginable, 0 


There has obtained in many places amongſt the 
lower claſs of people, a pernicious cuſtom of admi- 
niſtering opiates, whilſt infants teſtify their pain by 
piteous cries: in this manner indeed, the ſenſe of 
pain is deadened; but the cauſe which produces 
pain, continues to act, and may deſtroy the tender 
body of the new- born child. If the inteſtines ſnould 
be torn by the excrements retained, and become 
ſour, their expulſion ought to be promoted, as has 
been ſaid : if ſuch diſorders ſhould be occaſioned by 
an acid acrimony, that may be fafely corrected by 
abſorbing remedies. But as a relaxed belly is an ad- 
vantage in this firſt ſtage of life, in order to evacuate 
the excrements, and drive out the bile collected in 

X 3 | =” "ws 
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too great a quantity, and ſometimes grown ſour, opi- 
ates are pernicious, as they are of an aſtringent qua- 
lity. Whence it is evident, that ſuch remedies can- 
not have place upon this occaſion ; or if during their 
continual cries, they ſhould want ſomething to give 
them eaſe, things of the mildeſt nature ſhould be 
made uſe of. Hr. f. rhocados, Hr. diacodii, and things 
of this kind, which are to be met with in all the 
mops, diluted with water, and adminiſtered by 
ſparing doſes, and at ſeveral different times, till they 
produce ſoft repoſe may be born; things of a ſtronger 
nature are always pernicious. Mercenary nurſes, 

and thoſe who 9 children, frequently give them 
theſe things privately, and as they in a ſhort time, 
2 no effect except the doſe be increaſed, they 
ometimes preſumptuouſly go on to a conſiderable 
quantity; and the unhappy creatures are ſo uſed to 
theſe, that for a long time afterwards they cannot do 
without them; ſo that I have ſeen them live quite 
ſtupid and beſotted to the third or fourth year of their 
age. However in moſt of them theſe ills ſubſided as 
they grew up. | 


SE C T. MCCCLIL. 


TJ VERY thing of too attenuating, ſtimula- 
ting, and volatile a nature, is to be a- 
voided, | | 


| In the mother's womb, the foetus lived upon the 
kindly humours of a mother in good health, and 
grew, and as was faid before, is hurted, if the preg- 
nant woman ſhould indulge herſelf in the uſe of 
ſtrong meat, liquors or ſauces. As ſoon as the child 
is born, the ſoft mother's milk is deſtined to it's uſe. 
The tender bowels of new-born children, can bear 
nothing of a ſour irritating nature; hence all wiſe 
phyſicians, when they treat children's diſorders, be- 
ware of theſe ; which ſhews how much thoſe wom 
HC a are 
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are in fault who endeavour to procure children ſleep, 
by giving them warm opiate compoſitions. They 
pour treacle, mithridate, and other aromatic medi- 
cines down the throats of the wretches, even againſt 
their will: in many places a compoſition is much 
uſed, which in the ſhops is called, Electuarium ſeu 
requies Nicolai: The electuary or repoſe of Nico- 
e laus;,” and from it's effect, Requies puerorum : 
«© The repoſe of children.” That electuary, beſides 
a pretty large quantity of opium, contains nutmeg, 
cinnamon and ginger. Nay, I have ſeen them admi- 
niſter a hot electuary, called in the ſhops Philonium 
Romanum ; which, beſides a very conſiderable quan- 
tity of opium, contains pepper, and the igneous root 
of Spaniſh pellitory : this compoſition is ſo warm, 
that it almoſt inflames the jaws whilſt it is ſwal- 
lowed. 

After the oily volatile ſalt of Sylvius had grown fa- 
mous, it was almoſt looked upon as an univerſal re- 
medy, as he derived the cauſes of almoſt all diſeaſes 
from an acid. Beſides, as there is ſo often an acid 
acrimony in the ventricle and inteſtines of children, 
and it produces many diforders ; hence that ſharp re- 
medy, which conſiſts of volatile alcaline ſalts, and 
the warmeſt aromatic oils has been given to children. 
But if the ſteam of that remedy ſhould affect the nol- 
trils of a robuſt man in perfect health, almoſt his 
whole body is torn, How great reaſon then, is their 

for fear, whilſt ſuch a ſteam, rendered more active by 


the warmth, of the body, wanders over the ventricle 


and inteſtines of a tender infant. The acid indeed 
ſubdues this remedy, and it being united with the 

acid, is converted into a falt of a middle natyre, and 
mild; but it's ſharp, ſtimulating quality, is pernici- 
ous, till this is effected. | | 
* This is the reaſon why wife phyſicians have choſen 
rather to uſe abſorbing remedies, to ſubdue the acids 
which ſtay in the firſt ways of children's bodies, and 
why they have ever preferred them to fixed alcaline 
X 4 ſalts; 
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falts ; though theſe ſtimulate leſs than volatile, alca- 
line ſalts. For all thoſe, if they do not meet with 
the acid, or even before they are united with it, may 
hurt by their own acrimony. But abſorbing remedies 
are mild, and have no acrimony. 


SECT. MCCCLUI. 


UT to every particular diſorder ( 8. 1345.) 

a remedy is eaſily found, the hiſtory of 
the cauſe and cure of all the diſorders hitherto 
deſcribed, being known, 


All thoſe diſorders which have been enumerated in 


ſect. 1345, are generally happily removed, when the 


cauſe is removed; that is, whilſt the excrements are 
forced out, and the ventricle and inteſtines are diſen- 
gaged from the tough glues. In the mean time, it 
may happen, that after a long ſtay of the excrements, 
now become ſour, the inteſtines may be injured, and 
therefore even after the expulſion of the excrements, 
ſome of theſe bad ſymptoms may remain: for exam- 
ple, the inteſtines may be inflamed, and the ventri- 
cle ſo irritated by continual vomiting, that qualms 
and a, vomiting may continue. But then ſuch a cure 


of all theſe diſorders is neceſſary, as was determined 


upon before, whilſt all theſe diſorders were treated 
of : attention being always given to the tender age of 
the patient, which can bear only the gentleſt re- 
medies, 

Hence likewiſe, the 8 is plain, why all things 


ſhould be guarded againſt which may ſtrongly and 


ſuddenly affect the organs in new-born children. 
Wherefore Moſchion s has wiſely adviſed, that new- 
born children ſhould lie in : Loco an calido, 
non valde lucido, fic ut nullus ibi odor ſit: * In a place 
* moderately warm, and not very lightlome, ſo 00 | 

ee *% ere 


wo” Spach, gynæceor. pag, 7. No. 69. 
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« there ſhould be no ſtench there.” Thus we imi- 
rate provident nature, which in new-born children 
has fortified the eye with a thin membrane drawn 
over it b, leſt too ſtrong a light ſhould hurt it. The 
ſame caution is likewiſe obſerved with regard to the 
organ of hearing, partly by the membrane which 
cloſes it, partly becauſe the paſſage of the hearing is 
extremely ſhort, and is afterwards to be lengthened 
by degrees. So that the health of princes is but ill 
conſulted, whilſt they are expoſed to general view in 
lightſome apartments, and great guns are fired within 
their hearing, &c. If I could not entirely alter this 
pernicious cuſtom, yet it was in my power ſo to cor- 
rect it, that it could ſcarce do any further hurt. 
he ſoft body of a new- born child and it's bones, 
almoſt of the flexibility of wax, ſhould be cautiouſly. 

handled, leſt there ſnould be cauſed any deformity in 
the limbs, which it would be afterwards hard to cor- 
rect. However, the whole care of this matter is ge- 
nerally committed to women who bind the limbs 
with bandages, and manage them as they think pro- 
per; and treat the beſt advice of phyſicians and ſur- 
geons with contempt, which often gives occaſion to 
great diſorders in the unhappy children, 

Moſchion i has cautiouſly directed, that new-born 
children ſhould be laid in a bed not very ſoft, but 
moderately ſo; for he was apprehenſive that the 
back-bone or the neck might be diſtorted,” if the 
clothes were too much preſſed down by the weight 
of the body. 

The foetus in the mother's womb being immerſed 
in the ſoft liquor of the amnion, could move all it's 
limbs freely; but no ſooner is it born, but it is fo 
confined with bandage, that it is deprived of morion. 
It will not do any hurt to wrap the body and the limbs 
with a ſoft bandage not bound very tight, that the 
child may be handled by the nurſes and attendants, 


carried 


b Albin, annotat. academ, lib. 1. pag. 33. In loco modo 
citato. | bs 
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carried from place to place, and brought cloſe to the 
breaſts. Moſchion * has ſaid, with regard to the time 
the bandages ſhould be uſed, that ſome have fixed it 
at forty days, others at ſixty ; but thar his opinion 
was, that bandages are of ſervice, till the whole cor- 
poreal frame becomes firm, which happens more 
early in the robuſt, more ſlowly in the weak. 
Therefore the chief, nay the only uſe of bandages, 
1s, to defend the infant from the cold air, and to pre- 
vent it's being hurt by a rude touch, as well as by 
the friction of parts againſt each other. For which 
reaſon, the limbs are wrapped round with ſoft linen, 
that all rubbing againſt them may be avoided, But 
the pernicious cuſtom has too much obtained of 
keeping the limbs immoveable, and ſtretched out in 
length by bandages, and ſo forcing the wretched 
creatures to lie down in a poſture, which would be 
' inſupportable even to robuſt men, and to men in 
health. It was before ſaid, when the manner of ly- 
ing down in diſorders was treated of, that that poſ- 
ture is looked upon as the beſt, which is always choſen 
by perſons in health whilſt they ſleep, who never ſleep 
with their legs ſtretched out in length, but half bent, 
whilſt with a filent, voluntary motion, during ſleep, 
the bending muſcles prevail over the extending ones, 
and gently bend the joints. The fooliſh women that 
attend children do their utmoſt to prevent the bend- 
ing of the joints, ſtretch the arms and elbows ſtraight 
out, bind them ſtrongly with a bandage, bring them 
near the ſides of the body, and pull them backwards, 
they manage the lower limbs in the ſame manner, b 
hindering all bending of the knees; thus they with 
great boaſting, ſhew the unhappy child, wrapt up 
with bandages like a mummy, and motionleſs, to it's 
mother and all preſent. 
The women themſelves are ſurpriſed, that the 
child who cries in a piteous manner, whilſt wrapped 
up 
1 Spach. gynzc. pag. 10. No. 107, 108, & harmon. gynzc. 
Part 1. Cap. 21, pag. 17. 
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up in the bandages, is immediately quiet as ſoon as 
it has free liberty to move it's limbs, upon the looſen- 
ing of theſe chains. But I could not even, by t 
evidence of this experiment, prevail upon ſome of 
the more obſtinate among them, - to let the children's 
limbs be more at liberty. On the firſt fix weeks af- 
ter birth, I conſtantly attended the offspring of 
princes twice a day, whilſt the bandages were _ 
plied 3 and if I did not plainly perceive that all the 
limbs could be eaſily moved, I immediately cauſed 
the whole apparatus of bandages to be removed, 
though the women who are to be over-ruled, not by 
advice, but authority, murmurred ever ſo loudly: 
At the ſame time, I took care to inculcate it into the 
midwives, who, according to cuſtom, apply the firſt 
bandages to new-born children, not to bind their 
limbs too ſtrongly. Thus I at laſt made ſome of 
them grow wile. | | 
There does not appear to be any reaſon for appre- 
hending ill conſequences from the looſeneſs of the 
bandages; the foetus floats freely in it's mother's 
womb; it moves it's limbs with force, and kicks. 
There are whole nations that never uſe any bandages, 
but only defend the children from the inclemency of 
the air by a ſlight covering. The Europeans not- 
withſtanding, are ſurpriſed at the ſtrength and agility 
of theſe men l; and there is ſeldom any perſonal de- 
formity obſerved in them. | 
Particular care ſhould be taken not to preſs the 
head hard in new-bora children; for nothing is more 
dangerous. We meet with excellent advice ® tothis 
purpoſe, Caput pannis aut lanis mundis contegatur : 
* The head ſhould be covered with linen or clean 
« woollen.” Whilſt in the ſame chapter, the ban- 
danges which are to be wrapt round the reſt of the 
body are treated of, no mention is made of any liga- 


ture 
! Hiſt. natur. gener. & particul. avec, la deſcript. du cabinet du 
roy, Tom. II. pag. 47. m Spach, harmon. gynæc. 
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ture of the head; and indeed with good reaſon; as 
the bones of the head are ſoft, only united to each 
other by membranes, ſo that an external preſſure in- 
tervening, they can eaſily mount above each other, 
and fo compreſs the brain, the cavity of the ſkull 
being diminiſhed. A ſoft cap put looſely upon the 
head, is ſufficient. In thoſe who have lived in a ſtate 
of idiotiſm from their birth, the ſhape of the ſkull is 
generally found to be irregular. 

Beſides,” the hard binding of the bandages is hurt- 
ful, as it obſtructs the free motion of the thorax ne- 
ceſſary for reſpiration, and preſſes the laſt ſpurious 
ribs inwards ;. whence many ill conſequences may 
follow. Whilſt at the ſame time the abdominal viſ- 
cera are compreſſed from the ſame cauſe, the ventricle 
can neither receive a proper quantity of milk, nor 
retain. it when received; whence there uſually follow 
a frequent pouring back of the milk, and a trouble- 
ſome vomiting; as Mauriceau had admirably ob- 
ſerved s. 

But as the foetus hanging in the mother's womb 
from the navel-ſtrings is eaſily ſhook this way and 
that, whilſt the mother moves her body; hence it has 
been not without reaſon” believed, that new-born 
children delight in ſuch an oſcillatory motion, as it 
were; for which reaſon they laid children upon cra- 
dles that they might enjoy this gentle exerciſe, and be 
more and more ſtrengthened. Daily experience 
teaches us that the worſt tempered children are 
ſoothed by this gentle motion, and at at laſt ſink into 
aſweet ſleep. But it is requiſite that that ſnaking of 

the cradle ſhould be gentle and equable. For which 
reaſon, Moſcbion o has ſaid: Cunæ, vel penſiles ſint, 
vel pedibus ſpondifoe ſuis infra ſupraque ita fabricatis, ut 
facillime in utrumque latus moveantur : Let the 
«. cradles either hang by cords, or have their feet 
C and fides ſo contrived above and below, as to be 
| | 4 
n Traite de malad. des femme, groſſes, Tom: I. liv. 3. chap, 
37. pag. 506. o Spach, gynæc. pag. 9. No. 104. 
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« eaſily moved to either fide.” The cradles: that 
hang by cords are the beſt of all, as they may by a 
ſlight force be moved equably, and without any 
noiſe. At the ſame time the motion communicated 
to theſe cradles, is imperceptibly diminiſhed, and at 
laſt ceaſes without any concuſſion, 


S ECT. MCCCTIV. 


"THEY ſuffer a great deal by the milk it- 
| ſelf, whilſt that being too quickly, and 
too ſtrongly coagulated in the ſtomach, is com- 
preſſed into one heady and ſour mals. 


As ſoon as a child is born, the navel-ſtring being 
cut, all the connection which it before had with the 
mother, is removed ; but after a faſt of a few hours, 
that the firſt ways may be the better cleanſed, as was 
ſaid, there is occaſion for food; and that this might 
be ready, provident nature has prepared a thin ſe- 
rous, cleanſing milk in the mother's breaſts, Nothing 
can therefore be more natural or more beneficial for 
the child, than that it ſhould be nouriſhed with the 
milk of it's own mother. In the womb, it had it's 
nouriſhment and growth from the mother's hu- 
mours ; nay, it ſeems very probable, that on the laſt 
months of pregnancy, as was ſaid before, the milk 
was carried to the womb and the fœtus. If in grown 
men, and men in health, a ſudden change in the 
manner of living, is not without danger; it is evi- 
dent, that there is great reaſon to fear, leſt a new- 
born child ſhould be hurt by an improper nouriſh- 
ment, and decline in health. But as breaſts were 

given not only to women, but four-footed beaſts, in 
ſo much the greater number, as they are uſed to bear 

a greater number of young, that all may have their 
food ready, as ſoon as they are born; it appears evi- 

dently to be the deſign of nature, that new- born chil - 
. dren 
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dren ſhould be nouriſhed by their mother's milk, till 
their bodily ſtrength increaſing, and theirteeth being 

own, they may be able too take more ſubſtantial 
ood, which may require a greater effort of digeſtion, 
and convert it to their own uſe. But a wile phyſician 
will never depart from the law of nature, but for 
great and weighty reaſons. 


It is true indeed that the milk grows ſour of it's | 
on accord, is coagulated in the ventficle, becomes 
- ſtill ſourer by delay, and that many diſorders take 


their riſe from thence, of which we are now to treat ; 


for this reaſon, ſome ſeem to haye looked upon milk 


as an unfit nouriſhment, and have recommended ſome 
other ſort of food for new-born children. But if the 
ſtrength of the viſcera, that make the chyle, be ſo lan- 


guid, that they ſhould not be able to digeſt the milk 


already prepared and ſubdued in the mother's body, 
can it be hoped thatother food can be digeſted, which 
varies more from the nature of healthy humours 


than the milk itſelf; this certainly ſeems by no means 


robable. The milk before it is gathered in the 
reaſts, had undergone the action of all the veſſels 


and viſcera of the human body, as it run through the 


veſſels, nay now makes a near approach to the nature 
of human humours. No art can cauſe ſuch a previ- 
ous change in the food which is given to children, as 
is effected in the milk by nature. It is juſtly inferred 
from hence, that milk is the propereſt nouriſhment 
for infants. Kor thoſe diſorders which are obſerved 
to ariſe from the milk's not being well digeſted, may 
be guarded againſt, and if they ſhould take place, it 
is not hard to correct them, as will appear from what 
follows, | 

Helmontius v, though he condemned the uſe of 
milk, and enumerared many ills which ſpring fron 


it, ſaid notwithſtanding, Natura deſtinavit lac in ube- 


ribus pro cibo & potu infantuli, quod ipfi alimentum 
© commune 


24 


v In capitulo: infantis nutritio ad vitam longam, pag. 622, & 
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commune cum brutis ceſfit : Nature intended the milk 
in the breaſts for the meat and drink of the infant, 
« which food has fallen to it's lot, as well as to that 
« of the brutes.” But he for that reaſon, ſeems to 
have ſet the leſs value upon milk : Natura regitur di- 
gito Dei. Ita eft. Lac ergo ut alimentum ordinarinm, 
ad vivendum ſufficienter prebuit ; non autem ut vite 
longe inſerviret. Non enim natura amplius de vita 
longa eft meditata, poſtquam novit, auctorem ſuum vitam 
accurtaſſe, nec velle unumquemque longævum. Lac au- 
tem unicuique in cibum deait ex æquo; etenim morborum 
exercitum; ut mille mortis præcocitates ad vitæ funda- 
menta vergerent in rxuinam. Natura ergo per lar ſatis 
dat finibus ſui auctoris, deditque alimentum belluinum : 
„ Nature is governed by the finger of God. This 
« is ſo. It has therefore given a ſufficient quantity 
© of milk as ordinary food for the preſervation of 
& life; but not to ſerve for protracting life. For na- 
« ture no longer was ſolicitous about long life, when 
« ſhe knew her author had ſhortened life, and did 
*« not chuſe that every one ſhould live to a great 
« age. For ſhe gave every one equally milk as his 
&© food; and alſo a multitude of diſeaſes ; that many 
tc fore-runners of death, ſhould ar life's foundations, 
« tend to ruin. Nature therefore by the milk, ful- 
« fils the purpoſes of it's author, and gave a brute's 
food.“ But when be indulged viſionary notions 
about protracting life by his medicines, he required 
people to take, Qyotidie bis de die gitar quatuor de 
erbore vite : Twice every day, four drops of the 
<« tree of life :” for this reaſon he likewiſe condemns 
milk: Duod medicamen ad vitam longam, ut a Ccunis 
quolidie guttatim porrigitur, ad vitam longam et ſanain, 
non poteſt digeri, ut neque penetrare, fi intra craſſos lac- 
tis grumos ſepeliatur. Ut pote fic etiam venena in lacte 
propemodum innocua evadunt & veiut caſtrata ſterileſ- 
cunt : * Becauſe being intended to protract life, as 
« from the cradle it is given drop by drop, in order 
to produce long and healthy life, it cannot be di- 

| « geſted, 
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<<. geſted, nor even penetrate, if it be buried amongſt 
c the thick lumps of milk. Inaſmuch as in this man- 
“ ner, poiſons become innocent, and being rendered 
« weak, prove of no effect.” | 

But what food has he ſubſtituted in the place of 
milk, which he has condemned? * Laudo per puero 


woſtro alimenta, quæ pane tantiſper in tenui cereviſa 


bullito, cum melle deſpumato, fin minus cum ſaccharo 


inſtituuntur, donec ſimul in mucilaginis aut collæ ſpeciem, 
fue gelatinam, devenerint : For a child, I recom- 


« mend ſuch aliments as are made of bread boiled in 


« a little mild beer, with clarified honey, or elſe 
with ſugar, till they turn into a fort of jelly.” It 
is well known however, that bread boiled with beer, 


ſoon grows ſour, and that toa great degree; indeed no 
one who underſtands the functions of the body, will 
prefer ſuch thick pap, to milk which is ſucked from 
the breaſts. | 

Hence it is obſerved, that but few follow the para- 
doxical opinion of Helmontius, who entirely con- 
demned all milk, as well that of human creatures, as 
of other animals. Wiſe men, with reaſon enough, 
laugh at the chymiſts idle ſtories about protracting 
life, nor will they debar new-born children the uſe of 
milk, leſt by it's»ſ{oftneſs, the efficacy of the Ens Ce- 
drinum or the Arbor Vitæ, ſhould be impaired, 

Other excellent men, for whom I have a great ve- 
neration, have thought better of the milk, and have 


acknowledged it's utility, but they preferred the milk 


of other animals to human milk; and they endeavour 

to ſupport their opinion by ſpecious arguments. 
They indeed acknowledge, that ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory teſtify, that queens and women of the 
firſt quality, gave ſuck to their own children 9, Nay, - 
they declare, that it would be an impiety not to obey 
this natural law. But theſe early ages were recom- 
mended by their innocence, and daughters imbibed 
> virtuous 


n Vander monde ſur la maniere de perſectioner Veſpece hu- 
maine, Tom, II. chap. 5. 
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virtuous principles with their mother's milk. In this 
our age, vices prevail, and children ſuck in the ſeeds 
of crimes and diſeaſes with their mother's milk. One 
author therefore wiſhes , that ptinces would inter- 
poſe their authority to prevent mothers from giving 
ſuck to their children. Phyſicians ſhould never ceaſe 
to be earneſt in their exhortations, whilſt they with 
patience wait for ſuch happy times. 
In my opinion, we ſhould have a more Sen 
opinion of the preſent age; let vices abound ever ſo 
much, there are not wanting examples of virtue. 
The crime of parricide ſtained the early infancy of 
the world: fifteen ages being elapſed fince the crea- 
tion, vices had increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the 
divine wrath, flow to vengeance, deſtroyed the 
whole race by the waters of the deluge, none being 
2 but Noab, a juſt and perfect man, with his 
amily. Theſe firſt ages were doubtleſs worſe than 


ours. For all fleſh had corrupted his way pon the 
earth *, 


Nor can I eaſily be induced to believe that the milk 
has any influence upon the manners of men. I am 
not however ignorant that many ſtories have been 
told upon this ſubject. What a diverſity of man- 
ners was there in the brothers Cain and Abel ! yet 
they were born of the ſame parents, and ſucked the 
ſame breaſts. Who can believe that the ferocious 
Cain, ſucked anger, envy, and cruelty, with his 
milk from the breaſts of the mother of human race? 
Daily obſervations ſhew, that brothers born of the 
ſame parents, and nouriſhed with the fame milk, 
have been very different in their moral character. If 
it be true (which I however call in queſtion) that in 
Moſcovy and Iceland, mothers never give their chil- 
dren ſuck; does it appear that vice prevails leſs there 
than elſewhere. The heiter that grows up to be a 

Vor. XIV. Y fierce 


r Brouzet ſur Veducat. medic. des enfans, Tom. I. chap. 5. 
pag. 165, s Genel, cap. 6, © Brouzet, ſar 
education med. chap. 5. pag. 160, | 
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fierce. bull, ſucked milk of the ſame mild nature with 
it's ſiſter cows. When ſcrupulous parents would 
have turned off a nurſe who was in perfect health, 
only becauſe ſhe ſeemed to be ſomewhat dull; an old 
hyſician ſaid, laughing, that the nurſe muſt doubt- 
eſs have better intellects than a cow, with whoſe 
milk 'they propoſed to nouriſh their child. How lit- 
tle. influence the milk has upon the morals, an excel- 
lent author proves by his own example u. For he ac- 
knowledges that he was for eighteen months fed with 
the milk of a drunken nurſe, without his health or 
ſtrength being any way impaired. Nor does the ex- 
cellent treatiſe which be wrote concerning the medical 
education of children, diſcover any traces of this 
vice. ; | | 
Ougghtt not thoſe who condemn human milk, as 
the cauſe both of mental and corporeal diſeaſes, be 
apprehenſive of the ſtupidity of the aſs, or ſalaciouſ- 
neſs and reſtleſs motion of the body, when aſſes or 
goats milk is made uſe of in bringing up children *. 
If the milk of animals is of ſervice in curing the 
- moſt dangerous diſeaſes, human milk would prove 
much more beneficial. See what has been id in 
ſect. 281, as likewiſe what has been ſaid in ſect. 
1211, concerning the cure of a conſumption. It 
was there obſerved, that the warm milk ſtrained out 
of the breaſts, whilſt it is expoſed to the air, ſends 
forth a ſteam of a tolerably agreeable ſmell, which is 
immediately diffuſed into the air, and is not without 
reaſon, thought to proceed from the moſt ſubtle and 
elaborate fluid, prepared in the mother's body. All 
that quickly vaniſhes, whilſt the milk is expoſed to 
the air; wherefore nature has providently cauſed the 
milk to paſs immediately into the ſtomach of the 
child, without any loſs of that ſubtle vapour. 
| | 4 Another 


* Brouzet ſar education medic. pag. 175, in notis. 
Vander monde ſur la perfect. de Veſpece humaine, chap. 5, 
pag. 88. * ö 
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Another argument which has been alledged againſt 
giving ſuck to children, is, that women who give 
ſuck, are generaliy barren; and according to this 
opinion, the number of the human ſpecies would be 
increaſed, if the cuſtom of giving ſuck was entirely 
aboliſhed : a celebrated author has maintained ?, that 
two thirds of the time, during which, women are ca- 
pable of child-bearing, is entirely loſt, whilſt they 
nurſe children. But this opinion ſeems to be repug- 
nant to aythentic and daily obſervations. I have 
known many wornen, who have every year been 
happily delivered, though they nurſed children. I 
knew a noble matron, who had born eighteen chil- 
dren, who gave ſuck to them all, and when ſhe roſe 
the laſt time from child-bed, had loſt nothing of her 
beauty, but ſeemed rather to be the ſiſter than the 
mother of her daughters. I obſerve in Auſtria a great 
fruitfulneſs amongſt the women, even amongſt the 
lower fort, who are not able to be at the expence of 
a nurſe, and who think it much eaſter to give ſuck to 
their children, than to prepare any other ſort of food 
at an unſeaſonable time of night. I have heard many 
complain that they had born children but fix or eight 
times, being firmly perſuaded that ſomething noxi- 
ous left the body at everv delivery; and if this did 
not happen, . they were apprehenſive of ſoon growing 
diſeaſed. It is therefore evident, that fruitfulneſs is 
not obſtructed by giving ſuck; and I every day ſec 
the number of women who give ſuck, happily in- 

creaſed. | | 
I always repreſented, and was never ſorry for giv- 
ing ſuch advice; a woman in labour: Totam inte- 
+ gram eſſe matrem filii ſui ; quod eſt enim hoc contra na- 
turam imperfectum atque dimidiatum matris genus, pepe- 
riſſe & ſtatim abjeciſſe abs ſeſe? aluiſſe in utero ſan- 
guine, ſuo neſcio quid, quod non videret; non alere nunc 
ſuo latte quod videat ; jam viventem, jam hominem, jam 
matris officia. implorantem ? an tu quoque inquit, putas 
8 1 2 nuaturam 

1 Brouzet ſur leducat. medic, Tom. I, chap. 5. pag. 164. 
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naturam fæminis mammarum ubera quaſi quoſdam nævu- 
tos venuſtiores non liberum alendorum, ſed ornandi pec- 
 Foris, cauſa dediſſe ? fic enim, quod a vobis ſcilicet abeſt, 
Pleneque ills prodigioſe mulieres fontem illam ſanctiſſimum 
corporis, generis humani educatorem, arefacere & extin- 
guere, cum periculo quoque averſi corruptique lactis, la- 
borant, tanguam pulchritudinis fibi inſignia devenuſtet, 
Se That a woman ought to be the entire mo- 
„ ther of her ſon; how contrary to nature is this 
* jimperfect ſort of mother, this mother by halves, 
* who brings forth, and then caſts off her offspring? 
c who after having nouriſhed'in her womb, and with 
her blood; ſomething which ſhe did not ſee; does 
„ not now nouriſh with her milk what ſhe ſees liv- 


ing, become a human creature, and imploring 


a the aſſiſtance of it's mother. Do you then, ſays 
he, imagine that nature gave women breaſts, like 
* a ſort” of beautiful excreſcencies to adorn their 
« cheſt, and not to nouriſh children? thus moſt of 
„ thoſe unnatural women | endeavour, which you 
e avoid, to dry up and quench that moſt ſacred 
'* fountain of the body, with the hazard of turning 
« the milk out of it's courſe, and corrupting it, as 
e though it ſpoiled their beauty, &c *.” A queen 
of France gave her ſon ſuck, nor would ſhe deſiſt 
from ſo doing when taken ill. And as during the 
time of a'fit of an intermitting fever, another matron 


gave her breaſt to the thirſty and crying child, ſhe 
was ſo much diſpleaſed at this, that ſhe thruſt her fin- 


ger into the child's mouth in order to excite a vomit- 
mg, being unwilling that another ſhould perform 
the-mother's office *. e 7 

But if a mother ſhould not be able to give her child 
| ſuck, on account of a diſeaſe, weakneſs, or any other 
cauſe, or ſhould be unwilling to do it, then the beſt 
way is to chuſe a nurſe. for the purpoſe. The firſt 
requiſite in a nurſe, is perfect health; for this _ 
| | ſon, 


2 Aalii Gellii, noct. attic. lib. 12. cap 1. pag. 281. 
2 Brozet in loco modo citato, pag. 166. 
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ſon, the phyſicians carefully inquire whether any diſ- 
eaſe can be diſcovered in them. If the colour of the 
ſkin be good, the eyes lively, the gums of a good co- 
lour, and firm, the teeth ſhining and well condition- 
ed, the ſkin every where unblemiſhed, if no ill ſmell 
exhales from the mouth, noſtrils or ſkin, then we 

may be certain of perfect health. At the ſame time, 
the child to whom ſhe gives ſuck, is examined, whe- 
ther it be in health, or has acquired it's due growth : 
for from thence a judgment is formed concerning the 
good effects of the milk. A prudent and experi- 

enced midwife examines all things with care, and 
if there be found a ſuſpicious ſcar, pimples, or an 
evacuation of corrupt humours from the wemb or 
pores, the nurſe is juſtly rejected. 

From the twenty-fafth to the thirtieth year, is con- 
ſidered as the beſt age for a nurſe. But I have 
known nurſes of twenty years of age, who were very 
robuſt, in perfe& health, and who acquitted them- 
ſelves in this office with great ſucceſs. The prudence 
of nurſes of a more advanced age has been com- 
mended, and perhaps this circumſtance ought to be 
taken into conſideration : but nurſes do no more than 
give ſuck to the children of kings, all other cares are 

left to women of approved fidelity: amongſt private 
perſons, if a nurſe is at the ſame time to take care of 
the child, ſuch as have born many children are 
ceteris paribus, preferred to thoſe who have born but 
one, provided they be in the prime of life. 

The form of the breaſts is approved of, provide 
they are nat flaccid, but tight, elaſtic, and of a mo- 

de'erate bulk, Aztius * was apprehenſive, leſt too great 
a quantity of milk ſhould be gathered 1n large breaſts, 
which being corrupted by ſtagnating, would prove 
hurtful to the child. But it was before remarked in 
treating of the diſeaſes of child-bed, that beſides the 
Apparatus deſigned for ſeparating and gathering the 
milk, there was in the breaſts the Tunica Adipoſa 
jo | Y 3 | (fat 
b Lib. 4. cap. 4. pag. 67, verſa. 
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(the adipoſe membrane) which if it be much diſtend- 
ed with fat, increaſes the bulk of the breaſts, but does 
not promote the ſecretion of the milk; on the con- 
trary, rather obſtructs it, whilſt it compreſſes the 
glandular part of the breaſt with it's bulk. I have of- 
ten known ſuch great breaſts afford but little milk. 

The nipples are commended for their red colour, 
their firmneſs, and for their riſing ſufficiently above 
the diſk of the breaſts, ſo that the child may be able 
to catch them with eaſe. It is likewiſe requiſite that 
they ſhould be of a moderate ſize; for if they ſhould 
be too big, they would obſtruct the motion of the 
tongue required for deglutition ; but if they ſhould 
be too thin, the child would find it more difficult to 
hold them in it's mouth; and whilſt it attempts to 
ſuck, they would eaſily flip away . It is beſt of all, 
that upon a ſlight compreſſion of the breaſt, eſpeci- 
ally about the circle of the nipple, the milk ſhould 
ſpurt out eafily, and to a great diſtance, as it were, 
out of a great number of little cocks. But if theſe 
cocks ſhould be rather broad, ſo as to let out the thick 
milk, as it were through a pipe, Aetius thought 
there was danger of ſuffocation . The age of an 
nurſe he has fixed, ſo that ſhe ſhould neither be un- 
der twenty, nor above forty years old. 

It was cuſtomary for the nurſe not to give ſuck to 
the child till four, or even ſix weeks after delivery; 
that her ſecundines might be thoroughly purged off, 
and that ſhe might be perfectiy recovered from the 
fatigue of child- bearing. Mauricean *acknowledges, 
that he prefers the milk of the mother herſelf, and 
that therefore he rather wiſhes that the nurſe; ſhould 
begin to give the child ſuck, twelve or fifteen days 
after delivery, But it is obvious enough, that ſuch 
an one cannot always be had. For which reaſon, 
Agineta ſaid, that it. is a great advantage for the 
\ ESE | child 


* 
* 


e Lib. 4. cap. 4. pag. 67⁵ verſa. d Ibidem. 
Mauric. traite de malad. des femm. groſſ. &c. Tom. I. liv, 3. 
Chap. 43. pag. 526, * (IIb. 1, cap. 2. pag. 2. 
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child, if the nurſe has been delivered a ſhort time be- 
fore; and that more eſpecially if her child ſhould be 
male. I was little follicitous about the ſex of the 
child, provided the nurſe was in other reſpects unex- 
ceptionable. Some have been of opinion, that for a 
boy, a nurſe ſhould be choſen who had bora a male 
child, but the reverſe ſhould be obſerved with regard 
to a child of the other ſex. 
The milk is known to be good if it diffuſes an 
able odour, if it be white, and of a taſte ſweet, 
like that of ſugar z if when mixed with fair water, it 
is diluted in a moſt equable manner. It's conſiſtence 
is praiſed, when a drop being put upon the nail, does 
not immediately run quite off upon the finger's bei 
bent; but ſome part of it remains upon the ſurface o 
the nail: but if it ſticks too much to the nail, it is 
condemned as thick and viſcid. It is at the ſame 
time praiſed, if it is not entirely white, but has ſome- 
thing of a blueiſh hue, as if it were partly pellucid. 
But authors haye prudently adviſed * to chuſe a 
diſcreet nurſe not prone to anger, to which Aetixs 
— has added, non epileplica, not troubled with the fall - 
ing ſickneſs. It was ſaid before in treating of the 
falling ſickneſs, that there are ſometimes long fits 
between the intervals of this dreadful diſorder, and 
that in this intermediate time, no ſymptom of the 
hidden diſorder can be diſcovered: beſides women 
who are liable to be agitated by violent paſſions, are 
often troubled with hyſteric complaints. It is obvi- 
ous that ſuch nurſes ſhould be rejected, for authentic 
obſervations have ſhewn, that children who have 
ſucked the breaſts of nurſes, whilſt in a violent paſ - 
ſion, have been on a ſudden convulſed. Nor will 
this ſeem extraordinary, if what has been faid in ſect. 
104, and in other places concerning the ſurpriſing 
changes which are occaſioned in che human body by 
-4 14 violent 
c Aetius, lib. 4. cap. 4. pag. 67, verſi. Meſchion apud ſpach. 
pag. 7. No. 76. | 
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violent and ſudden paſſions, be taken into conſi- 
deration. * . 

For this reaſon, ſeveral nurſes are wiſely choſen in 
. courts; theſe live in the ſame houſe, under the pro- 
tection of a diſcreet matron, all uſe the ſame diet, 
every day converſe with each other, and at the ſame 
time give ſuck to their own offspring, and. take care 
of it. Thus an opportunity is afforded of detectin 

their defects, both of body and mind, which have of 
caped notice before. Wherefore Aetius h ſaid : Divi- 
tibus vero præſtat, plures habere nutrices : „ lt is beſt 
<« for the rich to have ſeveral nurſes.” 

But as it is evident from authentic obſervations, 
that the milk ſeparated and gathered in the breaſts, 
has not totally diveſted itſelf of the nature of meats 
and drinks; the reaſon is obvious, why a choice 
ſhould be had in the regimen. Wherefore Aetius has 
wiſely adviſed i to give at a proper time, food of a 

ood juice, in a proper quantity: he directed to ab- 

ain from leeks, onions, garlick, ſalted meats, from 
things of an ill ſavour and bad ſmell, from too great 
a quantity of conſerves, &c. F-Y 

Nor yet ſhould the food, which the nurſe was ac- 
cuſtomed to, be changed all at once, as ſhe lived in 
health, whilſt ſhe uſed it before. Hence Moſchion 
has wiſely obſerved, with regard to the diet of 
nurſes k, that they ſhould be fed: Communiter, ficut 
omnes homines, ut ſana eſſe poſſit : In the ordinary 
« way, like other people, in order to be healthy.” 
Sollicitous mothers often tranſgreſs this precept, 
whilſt they ſet before nurſes, diſhes prepared with all 
the refinement of the art of cookery, and preſs them, 
when cloyed, to taſte the dainties at leaſt, thinking 
they conſult the good of their offspring, whilſt they 
load the ventricle of the nurſe. Plenty of food is in- 
deed beneficial for nurſes, if their appetite is capable 
of it, that a proper quantity of milk may be never 
| wanting, 


* Aetius, lib. 4. cap. 5. i Thid, cap. 6 
k Spach, gynzc. pag. 7. No. 77, 
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wanting. But a ſimple diet is beſt of all, conſiſting 
of broths and the fleſh of young animals, either 
roaſted or boiled: vegetables are likewiſe of ſervice, 
ripe fruits, not acid; freſh eggs, white food made of 
milk: rich, fat meats, ſour things, things ſalt and 
aromatic, are to be avoided : for thus from the food 
above-mentioned, a quantity of good and benign 
chyle, will be prepared in the body of a healthy 
nurſe ; which will be abundantly ſufficient to ſupporr , 
both the nurſe and the child. At the ſame time, a 
conſiderable variety of diſnes may be prepared out of 
theſe ingredients, leſt the ſame repeated every day, 
ſhould diſguſt, . 
Whilſt the ne / born child begins to ſuck, it is re- 
commended to nurſes to uſe a more liquid nouriſh- 
ment, by increaſing the quantity of broth, and dimi- 
niſhing the quantity of fleſn; if the keen appetite of 
the nurſe requires ſtronger food, a quantity of thin 
drink may better dilute the chyle. | 
However, as the ſtrength of the child increaſes by 
flow degrees, ſtronger meat may be allowed the 
nurſes l. | 
. The drink chiefly recommended is fair water, as 
all other drinks prepared by art, ſuch as beer, wine, 
and the like, are either acid already, or-grow acid of 
their own accord ; and in children, an acid acrimony 
is dangerous. Moſchion m om the firſt days, allows 
nothing but water; afterwards as the child grows up. 
he allows wine to be mixed with the nurſe's ordinary 
drink. But ſome allowances ſhould be made on ac- 
count of the country and cuſtom : it is well known, 
that in ſome countries, water is either never, or very 
ſeldom drank. If, for example, the nurſe has been 
uſed to drink beer, ſhe will not be able to bear water, 
but will decline in health. I never knew beer hurt- 
ful to thoſe who were uſed to it, provided it was 
mild, freſh and clear from dregs ; above all, un- 
mixed, as it then does not eaſily grow ſour, and is 
| | oh very 
1 Moſchion apud ſpach. pag. 7. No. 77. m Ibidem. 
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very nouriſhing. Aetius n, when the nurſe's milk be- 
gins to fail, directs that ſhe ſhould drink beer or 
ale; and faid: Eodem die ubera latte replebuntur. 
Mulieri autem videbitur, ubi poculum acceperit, omnibus 
membris langueſcere & exſolvi donec lac in mammillis col- 
kefium fuerit: The ſame day the breaſts will be 
« filled with milk. But the woman when ſhe has 
taken a cup, will ſeem to languiſh, and be relaxed 
in all her limbs, till the milk is gathered in her 
« breaſts.” But ſuch unmixed beer ſhould not by 
fermentation have acquired the power of intoxica- 
ting: for then it affects the head very much. I have 
found ſuch beer have an excellent effect upon many 
nurſes; and indeed upon my on wife, who when 
ſhe gave her children ſuck, and was for going to 
| bed, took a pint of this beer, which cauſed her breaſts 
to be full of milk the whole night. 

But when nurſes uſe a plentiful diet, if they were to 
lead a life of ſloth and eaſe, their health would be ſoon 
impaired, wherefore all phyſicians have adviſed them 
to uſe frequent bodily exerciſe. They have chiefly 
recommended thoſe exerciſes, by which the upper 

rts of the body are moſt agitated . For this rea- 
Ba, they have ordered them to buſy themſelves in 
kneading meal, in making beds, and in carrying 
water. Walking in an open, pure and ſerene air, is 
highly beneficial. The nurſe's mind being at eaſe 
and chearful, contributes much to the preſervation of 
her health. _ | | 
The flowing of the nurſe's menſes, generally gives 
riſe to great apprehenſions; nay, it is cuſtomary with 
ſome to ſubſtitute a new one in her place upon ſuch 
an occaſion. For many ill effects have been aſcribed 
to the monthly evacuations z as was ſaid in the chap- 
ter upon the diſeaſes of _— Aetius ? has de» 
clared againſt giving to nurſes: Bellariorum copia & 


pre ſertim 


n Lib. 4. cap. 6. pag. 67, verſa,  ©® Aet. in loco modo ci 
tao. Moſchion, pag. 7. No. 77, 79. Ibidem. 
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preſertim pinearum, he enim quod oleaginoſæ ſint, bilem 
generant, & in ſtomacho fluitant ; ſed et venerem exci- 
tant, a qua omnino nutricem abſtinere oportet : hora 
enim concubitus menſes provocantur; unde et lac corrum- 
pitur et depravatum pauciſſimumque generatur : © A 
« great quantity of preſerved fruits, and above all 
« of pine-apples, for theſe as they are oleaginous ge- 
« nerate bile, and float on the ſtomach, but they 
&« moreover. excite concupiſcence, which a nurſe 
« ſhould be entirely exempt from: for at the time of 
<< coition, the menſes are excited; whence the milk 
« is corrupted, and is generated very ſcanty and ill- 
« conditioned.” Moſchion delivers himſelf to the 
ſame purpoſe 4. When nurſes are choſen, the queſ- 
tion is generally aſked, whether they ever had their 
monthly evacuations at the time when they gave 


ſuck ? If they own it, it is thought that ſuch nurſes 


are not the moſt ſerviceable. I have known fix 


nurſes changed in the ſpace of a year upon this ac-, 


count alone. In ſuch a caſe, I carefully examine the 
nurſe and her milk. If I find no alteration in her 
health, if the quantity and quality of her milk is un- 
exceptionable in every reſpect; no nurſe was ever 
changed by my advice. It ſnould be obſerved at the 
ſame time, that poor nurſes, when they perceive 
their monthly evacuations beginning, are uneaſy in 
their minds, being apprehenſive of being turned off. 
But when being encouraged by kind words, they 


conceive hopes that what they dread, will not come 


to paſs, their terrors are huſhed, and their former 
alacrity returns. I can fafely aſſert, that I never, 
upon the above- mentioned conditions, knew any 
Al conſequence ariſe from childrens ſucking the 
breaſts of a nurſe, during the time of her monthly 
evacuations, There ſeems to be more realon for ap- 
prehending danger from a frequent change of nurſes, 
It is indeed cuſtomary in courts to keep nurſes 
| | from 
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from cohabiting with their huſbands; and Aetius * 
expreſly forbids their lying with a man, both on ac- 
count of their menſes, from which he apprehended 
danger; and becauſe, Quædam earum concipiunt; quo 
nibil nutriendo infanti pernicioſus: . Some of them 
conceive, than which nothing can be worſe for the 
« child who is brought up by them.“ However, 
daily obſervations ſhew, that women who give ſuck 


'to their own- children, have an unconſtrained com- 


merce with their huſbands, and yet bring up their 


offspring happily ; and that many of them conceive 


at the time of their giving ſuck. Is it not rather to 
be feared, that a woman who in the flower of her 
age, lives high and elegantly, ſhould. have a ſecret 
commerce with a man, or that ſhe ſhould languiſh 


and decline in health, if rigidly watched. I have 


ſometimes known this happen. This is the reaſon 
why a moderate indulgence of lawful love is not 


thought hurtful to the nurſe or to the child. It is 
true indeed, that women are to be met with, who 


are not by conſtitution very prone to venery; whoſe 
conſtitution is then generally frigid and unſuſceptible; 
but ſuch women are choſen for nurſes as are in per- 
fect health and full of juice, and in them the conſti - 
tution is quite different. 1 0 1 
Nor does there appear to be any ſuch great reaſon 
for fear, if they ſhould conceive at the time when 
they give ſuck : this happens pretty frequently to 


women who nurſe their own children : but -as their 


menſes often do not flow whilſt they give. them ſuck, 
it frequently happens that ſuch become pregnant un- 
known to themſelves. Nay, in many, the milk con- 
tinues to be equally good and copious on the firſt 
months of pregnancy. It generally happens that the 
womb being increaſed in bulk, the quantity of milk 
in the breaſts is diminiſhed ; nay, even vaniſhes ſpon- 


. taneouſly : but the child having, at leaſt for ſome 


months, 


In loco modo citato. FErouzet. educat, medecin, 
Tom, I. chap. 5. pag. 205. & ſeq. | 
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months, - made uſe of it's mother's milk, will more 
eaſily bear being weaned, It is generally thought to 
be hurtful to the newly conceived embryo for the 
pregnant woman to give ſuck to a child: but it is of 
ſo inconſiderable a bulk, that it can eaſily find nou- 
riſhment in the womb, though a great quantity of 
milk ſhould be every day carried to the breaſts, If 
a woman can nouriſh two, nay more fcetuſes in her 
womb, why can ſhe not at the ſame time nouriſh one 
fœtus in the womb, and a child Juſt born. | 

I knew a woman, who perceiving the pangs of 
delivery begin, gave ſuck to the child ſhe had had 
that year; and laughing, adviſed it to bid adieu to 
the breaſts, which were, even then, devoted to the 
child who was upon the point of coming into. the 
world. When I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had done fo ſix times before. A few hours 
afterwards, ſhe was delivered of a ſtrong and healthy 
child, whom ſhe happily brought up. 

It does not ſeem improper to treat in this place of 
thoſe impediments, which either entirely prevent the 
child's ſucking, or make it ſuck with difficulty; and 
to conſider at the ſame time, by what method theſe 
obſtacles may be removed or corrected. ** 

It is well known that the mouth and the lips are 
chiefly employed in ſuction, wheretore it is requiſite 
that theſe parts ſhould be intire, and ſhould move 
with freedom. Amongſt the ligaments which 
ſtrengthen the tongue, and keep it in it's proper ſi- 
tuation, the chief is that which is inſerted in the fore- 
moſt and lower part of the tongue, which is com- 
monly called the Frænum. If upon the mouth's be- 
ing opened, the tip of the tongue ſhould be raiſed 
up, it immediately appears to the eyes: it is a con- 
tinuation and doubling of the membrane, which 
clothes the lower cavity of the mouth looſely ſticking 
to it. This ligament prevents the tongue from be- 
ing too much drawn back towards the jaws : but it 
is obſerved, that the extremity of it, comes nearer to 
| the 
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the extremity of the tip of the tongue in children 
newly born, than in grown perſons; nay, that it 
ſometimes, though rarely, is lengthened out as far 
as the extremity of that tip, and that it then prevents 
the tongue from being raiſed to the roof of the pa- 
late, or from being brought to the extremities of the 
lips. Thus the free motion of the tongue, requiſite 
for ſuction, is obſtructed. In ſuch a caſe, the fore- 
part of the ligament is ſeparated from the tip of the 
tongue by a ſlight cut, made by a prudent hand. 
A very pernicious cuſtom has obtained amongſt 
mid wives who affect knowledge of tearing this with 
the nails, and cutting it with ſciſſars, doubtleſs in 
the belief that this is neceſſary to eaſy ſuction; nay, 
that in grown perſons, ſpeech would never be free, if 
that membrane was not cut. This has given riſe to 
the proverbial expreſſion concerning babblers: Lo- 
rum linguæ illis nimis reſectum fuiſſe : That the bri- 
dle of their tongues was too much cut.“ 

It is obvious that the firſt thing to be inquired 
into, is whether there be occaſion for that cutting or 
not; which is tried in this manner. If the child can 
bring it's tongue as far as the extremities of the lips; 
if it can touch the palate with the tip of it's tongue; 
if by ſucking it can take hold of a finger that is put 
into it's mouth; then there is no occaſior for this 
cutting, as the tongue has the volubility requiſite for 

all thoſe te which are to be fulfilled at that 

ſtage of life; namely ſuction and deglutition. The 
celebrated Petit *, in whoſe praife we have fo often 
ſpoken already, if he had any doubt concerning the 
neceſſity of cutting the Frænum, cauſed the child to 
be brought to it's nurſe's breaſts, if it could fuck, 
he did not cut it; though he himſelf thought that 
the motion of the tongue was by that impediment 
rendered leſs free. For he choſe rather to defer the 
operation till the child was grown, becauſe it may 
then be more eaſily attempted; and he has often ob- 

| ſerved, 
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ſerved, that that defect is inſenſibly corrected by 
time, fo that they ſpeak with the greateſt caſe ima- 
gihable, though all are for having the Frænum cut 
immediately after birth. Beſides as it is ſomewhat 
difficult to perform this operation upon new-born 
children, in ſuch a manner, that the cut ſhall be nei- 
ther too big nor too little, it is juſtly deferred upon 
this account, except an impoſſibility of ſucking 
ſhould make it neceſſary. For Petit has known 
caſes, in which it was neceſſary to perform the opera- 
tion a ſecond time upon a grown perſon, in order to 
remove the impediment in the ſpeech, as the firſt 
operation had not ſet the tongue entirely at liberty. 
On the other hand, if the cut be too long, the fore- 
part of the tongue is not ſufficiently ſupported, 
Obſerving a child ſtammer, he was of opinion that 
this was owing to the Frznum's being cut raſhly, and 
without any neceſſity. He acknowledges that one 
half of the children to whom he was called, had no 
occaſion for this operation, and that he had not at- 
tempted it on all the children, in whom the motion 
of the tongue was obſtructed by this impediment. 
On each fide of this Frænum of the tongue, there 
lie ranine, arterial and venous veſſels, which may be 
eaſily hurted by an unfkilful hand; eſpecially the ve- 
nous veſſels which are placed before the arteries: but 
whilſt a new- born child attempts to ſuck almoſt con- 
tinually, the hemorrhage is hereby increaſed, and 
it dies ſucking it's own blood. Such an unhappy 
caſe is deſcribed in Dionts *, of a new-born heir to a 
rich family, in cutting whoſe Frænum, the ſurgeon 
unknown to himſelf, hurted a ranine vein. As he 
ſaw the child ſuck the breaſts with eaſe, he went off 
unconcerned. The nurſe laid the child, who was, as 
ſhe thought, fatiated with milk in the cradle ; it con- 
tinued to move it's lips, juſt as if it ſucked ; which 
| ' 08 
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is common enough with children; ſo that no bod 
apprehended any ill conſequence from thence : but it 
began to turn pale, to grow weak, and died ſhortly 
after. When the body was opened, the ſtomach 
was found full of blood. Many ſimilar caſes occur 
in medical hiſtory. la. 2356; 
It appears from hence, that a careful hand is re- 
quired to perform this operation with ſafety. Such 
a hæmorrhage, though it always frightens people, 
and unfortunate caſes have ſhewn, that it is not with- 
out danger, may however be ſuppreſſed by art, if 
the ſurgeon be not wanting in ſkill and dexterity, 
and if he be reſolute. Petit) declares, that no child 
to whom he had ever been called, died of ſuch an 
hemorrhage. In grown perſons, as it is well known, 
the ranine veins may with ſafety be pricked with a 
lantet; but they keep their tongues unmoved as they 
are directed, and the blood is quickly ſtopped by 
cold water, or a bit of ice put under the tongue. 
But children conſtantly ſuck whilſt the blood runs 
out, and thus the hæmorrhage not only continues, 
but is increaſed. The chief remedy in this caſe, is 
to keep the tongue motionleſs, and prevent ſuction. 
Petit *, took a little fork made of a bough of ſoft 
wood, in that place where too little branches of an 
equal length, as nearly as poſſible, form a fork ; he 
made uſe of it for this purpoſe. But he took care 
that the trunk ſhould be four lines in length, and each 
of the little branches eight lines; thus he made a lit- 
tle fork, whoſe handle was ſhorter by one half than 
it's teeth: a thin linen cloth wrapped up this whole 
machine, which he put under the tongue of the child 
in ſuch a manner, that the extremity of the handle 
touched and leaned upon the lower jaw; but if the 
angle, formed by the diverging teeth of this fork, is 
applied to the open veſſels, whilſt at the ſame time, 
the teeth on both ſides, prevent the motion of the 
| | tongue; 
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tongue: he then applied a ſwathe of thin linen, an 
ell long, and eight or ten lines broad to the tongue, 
ſo that it might touch both corners of the lips ; he 
then brought it under the jaw, divided it! near the 
wind-pipe, and fixed each extremity of the ſwathe, 
to the back part of the flat. Thus the tongue was 
ſtrengthened, and the injured veſſels were com- 
preſſed. By this method, the child was preſerved, 
though the hemorrhage had laſted for four and 
twenty hours, and it was very weak “. 

That excellent perſon admirably obſerves, that an 
hemorrhage may follow, though the operation has 
been performed ever ſo dexterouſly, and though 
none of the rarine veſſels have been hurted. For he 
ſaw ſuch a caſe, when the limit of the cut was above 
two lines diſtant from the ranine veſſels, and yet a 
conſiderable quantity of blood run out. This may 
happen if the greater branches of theſe veſſels ſhould 
pals. through the fold of the Frænum: which then 
chiefly happens when it is more thick than uſual, 

But another danger impends, if the Frænum of 
the tongue ſhould be cut without reaſon, or too long 
a cut ſhould be made; the little blood which always 
flows from the .injured veſſels, provokes the child to 
ſwallow; and thus the tongue, when the Frænum 
which was cut, does not ſtrengthen and retain it, is 
drawn towards the hind parts, it's tip is brought be- 
hind the pendulous veil of the palate, the baſis. of the 
tongue being conducted backwards, depreſſes the 
epiglottis, ſtops up the chink of the glottis, and the 
child is ſoon ſuffocated Such a melancholy caſe fell 
under the obſervation of Petit b. The Frænum of a 
child was cut immediately after it's birth, and in the 
ſpace of five hours it was ſuffocated and died: being 
called upon to examine into the cauſe of this ſudden 
death, he, could not find the child's tongue upon 
thruſting his finger into it's mouth; but he touched 
a fort of fleſhy maſs, which ſtopped up the paſſage 
Vor. XIV. | Z trom 
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from the mouth into the jaws. Having cut both 
cheeks as far as the muſcles of the lower jaw, he per- 
ceived that that fleſhy maſs was the tongue, ſo 
dragged back behind the uvula, that the tip of the 
tongue looked towards the wind-pipe. Hence it ap- 
eared evidently, that the unhappy child had ſwal- 
wed it's own tongue. | a 
Afterwards, whilſt this caſe was freſh in his me- 
mory, he was called to a child, whoſe Frænum had 
been cut two hours after it's birth ; who ſoon after 
fell into a danger of the ſame kind : he immediately 
+ thruſt his finger into it's mouth, and found the tongue 
not quite drawn back into the jaws; with his finger 
he reduced it to it's proper poſition, and a found was 
heard, juſt as if the ſtopper was by force pulled out 
of a ſquirt. The child continued to make the mo- 
tion of ſucking, the ſound of ſwallowing was heard 
during four or five minures, and there faddenly ap- 
peared the ſymptoms of approaching ſuffocation. He 
immediately brought the tongue out of the jaws with 
his finger, and kept it in that poſition for a few mo- 
ments; then the child began to ſuck the finger, and 
the breaſt being offered to it, ſucked greedily. It 
was thought to be quite out of danger, but after the 
interval of an hour, the ſame danger returned; which 
Petit, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
happily cured a third time, and he thought it neceſ- 
fary to ſtop the motion of the tongue whilſt the child 
Tucked. For this purpoſe, he put upon the tongue 
a plaiſter two inches long, fifteen lines broad, and 
. fix lines thick, and bound it with a ſwathe of four 
heads. This was taken off that the child might fuck 
and ſoon after put on again; this method ſucceeded 
happily during the whole day, and the nurſe retired 
to the country with the child. The ſtupid woman 
thinking this apparatus unneceſſary, removed it, and 
' Whilſt ſhe ſlept, the unhappy child was ſtifled 
and died. The tongue was found behind the 
uvula, as in the former caſe. Two or three years 
1 | afterwards, 
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afterwards, another ſimilar caſe occured, but proper 
care being taken, the child was cured. ' 

It ſeems ſtill more ſurpriſing, that the ſame misfor- 
- tuneſhould have happened to a child two hours after 
it's birth, though the Frznum was not cut. Petit © 
declares that he had ſeen this: by accident a finger 
was thruſt into the mouth of the child, the ſtifling 
ceaſed, and it began to ſuck the finger; the ſame 
danger often recurred, and relief was procured in the 
ſame manner. The attendants were obliged to watch 
night and day to preſerve the unhappy child from 
approaching ſuffocation; after two or three weeks, it 
made no more attempts to {wallow it's tongue. It is 
well known that the ſlaves of Angola ſtrangle them- 
ſelves by ſwallowing their tongues, if they are weary 
of too hard a ſlavery; that by hurting their maſters 
by their loſs, they may revenge their ſufferings. 
Who taught them this fatal art, of which it is not 
poſſible to make more than one experiment? Could 
the Frænum of the tongue give way too much during 
their infancy ? In perſons who die of the falling fick- 
neſs, and are ſuffocated in the fit, the muſcles of the 
tongue being violently convulſed, does ſomething of 
this kind happen? | 

For all theſe reaſons, Petit juſtly laid it down as a 
maxim, that the Frænum of tie tongue ſhould never 
be cut if the child was able to ſuck. Foohſh women 
when they touch the Frænum, by putting the finger 
under the tongue, are for having it immediately cur, 
not knowing that that ligament is in it's natural place, 
and is of great uſe. Bur it an abſolute neceſſity re- 
quires this, the nurſe ſhould be preſent, in order to 
give her breaſt to the child. For it begins to ſuck 
the blood which flows from this little wound, which 
ſoon ceaſes, if the operation be happily performed; 
but if the breaſt be not offered to the child, it conti- 
nues to make vain efforts to ſwallow, and thus at laſt, 
ſwallowys it's own tongue. | 

et] But 
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But when the cutting of the Frænum is abſolutel 
neceſſary, the greateſt caution is to be obſerved, in 
order to avoid hurting the ranine veſſels. If the ſur- 
geon could put his fingers between the tongue and 
the lower jaw; this cut can be eaſily made with a 
pair of ſciſſars with blunt tops. But it often happens 
in ſuch a caſe, that the tongue is ſo obſtructed, that 
at's tip cannot be raiſed up. He invented, deſcribed, 
and gave the figure of an admirable inſtrument e, by 
which this operation may be ſafely performed; and 
he detected the faults of another inſtrument for the 
ſame purpoſe, which was generally praiſed before. 
Sometimes, but rarely, the parts of the tongue 
which are towards the ſides, are bound with preterna- 
tural ligaments © to the neighbouring parts, which 
are to be cut off, which may be done with ſafety 
enough, as there is no danger of hurting the veſſels. 
Another cauſe which impedes ſuction has been 
taken. notice of; a cauſe which has ſcarce been at- 
tended to. It ſometimes happens that the tongue 
is fixed very faſt to the hollow vault of the palate, 
and ſticks as faſt as if it was glued to it. In that caſe, 
the tongue is to be removed from the palate with a 
little ſpatula, or ſuch like inſtrument, that the child 
may be able to ſuck and ſwallow. Three caſes are 
related f of children, who for ſeveral days together, 
were unable to ſuck upon this account, and were hap- 
pily preſerved by this method. 
There may likewiſe be obſtructions in the 
uvula, or in the jaws which render ſuction and de- 
* difficult, as they prevent the free action of 
the parts requiſite for deglutition. Thus Hippocrates 
remarked s: Quos infantes dum lac ſugunt, tuſſis obſi- 
det, illi uvam majorem habere conſueverunt: That 
« thoſe children who are troubled with a cough 


5 whilſt 
2 Tn loco modo citato, pag 351 * Levret I'Art des 
accouchm. pag. 222. f Mem. de I'academ, royale de 


chirurgie, Tom. III. pag. 16. s De dentit. chart. T om. 
VII. pag. 872. i | - 
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<« whilſt they ſuck, have generally the uvula larger 
than others.” Afterwards he continues to enlarge 
farther upon the ulcerous diſorders which ſometimes 
infeſt theſe parts. 

If the upper lip ſhould be lit from the birth, 
(which is commonly called having a hare-lip) ſuction 
is difficult, chiefly as the vault of the palate is ge- 
nerally ſlit at the ſame time, and ſuction is obſtructed 
by the air's entering freely at this chink, or if they 
force a little milk out of the breaſts, it generally 
runs out again at the noſe ; the ſame thing happens 
if food is given the wretches with a ſpoon. So that 
it is no wonder if many of them die. Some however 
eſcape. For they ſeem by degrees to accuſtom them- 
ſelves to cloſe the ſlit of the palate, by raiſing up the 
back of the tongue, ſucking with the tip of the 
rongue, and with the lips. When they become 
more robuſt, as they advance in years, the lit lips 
are joined together by the ſurgeon's art, in moſt of 
them the ſlit of the vaulted palate is diminiſhed by 
degrees; and is at laſt intirely removed d. | have 
however ſeen ſome whoſe upper lip was intire from 
their birth, and the vault of the palate had a great 
ſlit in the hindmoſt part, which could eaſily admit 
the tip of the little finger. I have ſeen a man who 
was above fifty years of age, whoſe lip remained ſlit, 
no care being taken of it, the vault of the palate was 
however intire. Whether he had a lit before or not, 
I could not diſcover. | 

From what has been ſaid, it appeared ſufficiently, 
that milk is the natural and beſt nouriſhment for 
new-born children, We are now to conlider how 
that milk retained in the ſtomach, ſhould be 
changed, and what ill conſequences may follow from 
it's not being properly digeſted. | | 

Milk; as it is well known, if it is left at reſt in a 
clean veſſel, at firſt appears of an uniform whirenels 4 

23 then 


Levret l'Art des 2ecouchm. pag. 224. mem. de Pacadem. 
royal de chirurg. Tom. I. pag. 60g. 
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then it throws up cream, white, thick and fat; which 


being taken away, the milk remains ſkimmed, blue- 
iſh, and more pellucid, becauſe it at the ſame time 


contains the ſerous and cheeſy part of the milk; For 


if coagulated milk, which is prepared of juice of the 
ventricle of animals which chew the cud, is mixed 
with milk, it unites with it, becomes one equable, 
coagulated maſs capable of being cut, which in a 
ſhort time, turns to ſerum and cheeſei. From 
whence it appears that the milk is naturally coagu- 
lated in the ventricle. Wherefore children, if they 
ſuck the breaſts too eagerly, ſoon after belch up 
cheeſe, but ſoft and not of any great compactneſs. 
At the ſame time it is to be conſidered, that human 
milk .contains leſs of that cheeſe, than the milk of 
other animals; for human milk is very ſweer and 
very thin; aſſes milk is the next to it, then that of 
mares, goats and ſheep; in fine, that of cows, which 
is the the thinneſt of all, contains a great quantity of 
cheeſe. This furniſhes another reaſon why human 
milk ſuits new-born children better than any other 
ſort. But milk, eſpecially when it is kept in a warm 
place, turns of it's own accord to an acid acrimony; 
which being come, haſtens and- increaſes the coagula- 


tion of the milk; wherefore it is ſaid in the text, that 


children then ſuffer a great-deal by the milk, if it be 

too quickly and too ſtrongly coagulated and com- 

pacted in the ſtomach. After death I have ſome- 

times ſeen the whole ſtomach diſtended with thick 
cheeſe of a ſour ſmell. 

But whilſt the milk coagulated, though ſtill ſoft, 
comes out inſenſibly by the pylorus, it immediately 
is found in the duodenum to be very like ſaponaceous 
bile, pancreatic juice and ſpittle, by whoſe efficacy 


that compacted mals is diluted, diſſolved, and fo pre- 


pared, that in the remaining tract of the inteſtines, 


whatever is good may-be ſucked from it, and the 


- uſeleſs dregs may be voided by the anus; which 
| | dregs 
H. Boerhaave, chem, Tom, II. pag. 298, 


ſ 
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dregs are obſerved to be ſufficiently ſolid and copious 
in infants nouriſhed by their mother's milk only, 
But thoſe dregs ſeem for the . molt part to owe their 
origin to the cheeſe contained in the milk. For this 
reaſon, Hippocrates *, Quibus multum lafeum vomi- 
tione refunditur, illis alvus ſiſtitur : ** Thoſe who vo- 
mit up a great deal of cheeſy matter, become coſ- 
„tive.“ It is worthy of obſervacion, that he has 
not ſaid milk, but yaaarrude; ſomething milky, for 
they vomit or rather belch up cheeſe, but it is ſoft, 
and thus the quantity of matter to be thrown off by 
ſtool, is diminiſhed. He alſo makes the following ob- 
ſervation l. Qui copiofius mejunt, quam dejiciunt, pro ra- 
tione melius nutriuntur : ** Thole who make water of- 
5 tener than they go to ſtool, are in proportion bet- 
<& ter -nouriſhed.” For in them whatever is capable 
of being diſſolved by the force of the viſcera, which 
make the chyle, is reſorbed into the blood; whence 
there is leſs plenty of excrements; whilſt the copious 
urine proves notwithſtanding that they have drank. 
milk enough, He has condemned the oppoſite ex- 
treme m: 2ui non pro ratione me unt, ſed @ pueris aluus 
crebrg crudum dejicit, ii morbis ſunt obnoxit: ** Thoſe 
Vvhodo not make water in proportion, but frequently 
4 void crude matter, are ſubject to diſeaſes.” But 
he ſpeaks advantageouſly of frequent going to ſtool, 
accompanied with good digeſtion: Quibus copioſe pro- 
uit alvus & belle concoquunt; ii magis ſanitate fruun- 

tur : * Thoſe who have frequent ſtools, and whe 
« digeſt well, enjoy their health better.“ For this 
ſhews that a quantity of milk has been drank, and 
well digeſted. * | 
Whence the milk is naturally coagulated in the 
ſtomach of a child; but the coagulation is faid to be 
morbid, if it is effected too quick and too ſtrongly, 
This may be in a great meaſure avaided, by attend- 
ing to what follows, I a 
| Z 4 Children 


De dentit. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 871. | Ibidem. 
De dentit. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 872. 
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Children indicate their diſorders, and their want 
of food by their cries alone. It often happens, that 
nurſes immediately offer them the breaſts, not think- 
ing of any other cauſe of their crying, and if they 
have plenty of milk, they offer them again a ſhort 
time after. It is good for children juſt born to ſuck 
frequently, but at the ſame time they ſhould take 
but a ſmall quantity of milk; for otherwiſe the ſto- 
mach will be too much diſtended, and then it will 


not be able to act upon the milk contained in it, 


which ſoon growing ſour, will occaſion ne cries, 
and if the child ſucks again, all the bad ſymptoms 
will be greatly increaſed. Wherefore Moſchion n has 
prudently adviſed not to give the breaſts at every 
cry, but to examine carefully whether the ſwadling 
clothes, being too hard bound, the limbs being diſ- 
torted by them, or the excretion of urine or excre- 
ments, may not have occaſioned theſe cries. For he 
ſays the child wants nouriſhment : Si hypochonaria 
cava fint : If the hypochondriacs are hollow ;” the 
ventricle being emptied , if ſo much time has paſſed 
ſince it ſucked laſt, that it ſtands in need ot nouriſh- 
ment; if it opens it's mouth, moves it's lips ; catches 
at, and ſucks the finger when brought near it's 
mouth. For it is ſometimes oppreſſed and tormented 
by the too great quantity of milk contained in the 
ventricle; then it toſſes itſelf this way and that, and 
the entrails in the cheſt ſwell on account of the ven- 
tricle's ſwelling; in ſuch a caſe, the pain would be 
increaſed by taking in more milk. If no cauſe is dif- 
coverable, to which the crying can be aſcribed, then 
Galen gives us to underſtand o, that beſides the nurſe's 
nipple, there are two other ways of aſſuaging theſe 
pains : Motum mediocrem, & vocis modulationem; qui- 
 busPerpetuo uſæ non ſolum mitigant ſed etiam ſomnum 
conciliant; vel hoc ipſo teſtificantes, ad muſicam eos & 
exercitia, ſuopte ingenio eſſe propenſos: A gentle 

ö «© motion 


» Spachii gynzc. pag. 9. No. 9g, 100, 101. 
De ſani ta t. tuend. Tb. 1. cap. 7. charter. Tom VI. pag 51. 
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motion and ſinging, by the conſtant uſe of which, 
<« they not only mitigate the pains, but procure the 
% children ſleep, which alone is ſufficient to ſhew 
<« that they have a natural turn to muſick and exer- 
“ ciſe.” 

But there is another cauſe which increaſes and acce- 
lerates the coagulation of the milk; I mean too great 
a motion of the cradle. It is well known that treſh 
milk, by agitation alone, may in the cleaneſt glaſſes 
be made in ſome meaſure to coagulate, and that fre- 
quently in a ſhort time, the fat part of the milk re- 
ſembling butter, is ſeparated from: the other parts, 
that it afterwards grows ſour, and by delay is con- 
verted into a tainted acrimony. This butter bein 
removed, the ſerum is left mixed with the cheeſy 
part of the milk, which is called milk unbuttered, it 
is tolerably thick, and ſoon grows four. When the 
women who attend children, endeavour to ſtop their 
cries by much rocking of the cradle, the blood in the 
ventricle is ſoon changed in like manner. It was be- 
fore obſerved in ſect. 63, where the ill conſequences 
reſulting from an acid acrimony in the — were 
treated of, that the ventricle itſelf is not ſo very ſen- 

ſible ; but that the upper orifice of the ſtomach is 
very much affected and pained by any thing ſour ; fo 
that while the acid continues quiet in the ſtomach, 
no pain is felt ; but as ſoon as a belch, forcing up- 
wards, occaſions motions and changes of ſituation in 
the body, which cauſe a four acid to ſtick to the up- 
permoſt orifice of the ſtomach, a troubleſome heart- 
ache follows. How much then muſt an unhappy 
child ſuffer, whilſt it is violently ſhaken as it lies in 
a cradle, in a ſituation almoſt horizontal. Nay even 
the brain, which is ſo eaſily moved at this age, may 
the violent agitations of the cradle be diſturbed ; eſ- 
pecially if they be unequal; whence vertigoes, vo- 
mitings and convulſions, are with reaſon appre- 
hended?. I have known a boy of a robuſt conſtitu- 
| tion, 
P Brouzet, educat. medecin des enfans. Tom. I. pag. 123. 
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tion, and eight years of age, who being kept by 
force in a cradle by his play-fellows, was by the ra- 
pid motion of the cradle, ſeized with a vertigo and 
dizzineſs, which was followed by a vomiting of cor- 
rupt bile: the wretch lingered for a few days 
after. 

Therefore thoſe cradles are thought the beſt which 
do not ftand upon the floor, but being ſupended 
with cords-on each fide, may be agitated equably 
with a very gentle motion; theſe with very little fric- 
tion, vibrate like a pendulum, the motion being in- 
{ſenſibly diminiſhed, they return to a ſtate of reſt, and 
at laſt continue ſo. In cradles which ſtand upon the 
ground, children generally awake as ſoon as the mo- 
tion ceaſes. IIS "a ard | 

Such an eaſy motion of the cradles is highly bene- 

cial to children ; for it is the moſt gentle ſort of bo- 

| dily exerciſe, and is both pleaſurable and advanta- 
geous. 


S E C T. MCCCLV. 
OR this inſenſibly becoming more ſharp 


and four, cauſes green excrements of a 
ſour ſmell, four matter thrown up by vomit- 
ing ; and hence ariſe gripes, flatulency, pains, 
and many other bad ſymptams, chiefly convul- 
ſions. 


In the chapter, wherein ſpontaneous diſorders ari- 
ſing from an acid humour, were treated of, and in 
thoſe which follow it, appeared evidently, that the 
chjef ſeat of acrimony, is the place where the firſt 
geſtion. is made, I mean the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines; and that theſe viſcera are thereforg firſt af- 
nne wo. | p 

But the blood coagulated in the ſtomach grows 
more ſour by delay, and a ſourneſs having once 1 5 — 

, | riſe 
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riſe in the ventricle, whatever milk is ſucked -in, is 
that inſtant ſtrongly coagulated, and acquires the 
ſame acrimony ; hence wiſe phyſicians as ſoon as a 
child has a four belch, or has vomited up ſour mat- 
ter, immediately endeavour to diſpel that acrimony 
by remedies which abſorb the acid, being perfectly 
ſenſible that the cure of this diſorder becomes more 
difficult, if by a long delay, the whole hollow ſurface 
of the ſtomach, becomes as it were tinctured with 
acid. For as freſh milk upon being put into a veſ- 
ſel which has long held four milk, is immediately 
ſpoiled ; the ſame thing happens in the ftomach 
when freſh mille is poured into it. In that cafe, all 
that is contained in the length of the inteſtines, de- 
generates into an acid acrimony, and the excrements 
turn green, and have a very four ſmell. 

A large liver in new-born children, copiouſly ſe- 
parates the bile, which being mixed with the cheeſe 
that comes out at the pylorus, diffolves it's tenacious 
quality, and corrects or mitigates the acid acrimony; 
hence, in healthy children, the excrements are equa- 
ble and grow yellow. But as ſoon as the bile be- 
comes ſluggiſh, or it's quantity fails, white lumps of 
cheeſe come out at the anus mixed with the excre- 
ments; and at the fame time the yellow colour of 
the excrements is changed into green, which is ſome- 
times of ſo deep a hue, that the ſheets are ſtained 
with ſpots reſembling thoſe of ruſt, and very hard to 
be waſhed out. Hence phyſicians acquire a certain 
knowlelge of childrens being troubled with an acid 
acrimony, by inſpecting their excrements. For if 
the excrements be equadle, and without any mixture 
of cheeſy lumps, it is looked upon as an admirable 
ſymptom, It yellow excrements' are voided by the 
anus, but when left upon the ſheets, quickly turn 
green; this furniſhes a ſymptom that an acid acri- 
mony is approaching. But it they come out green, 
and of a 10 ur ſmell, it is reaſonable to conclude that 
the whole tract of the inteſtine⸗ 18 blled * 

cheeſe. 
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cheeſe. See ſet. 63, 64. But it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that from the perpetual irritation of ſuch an 
acrimony, continually growing worſe, pains, gripes,, 
flatulencies, and many other diſorders may ariſe. 
At the ſame time their whole bodies are emaci- 
ated, the abdomen ſwells by the cheeſe heaped up in 
the inteſtines, and if that cannot be evacuated, and 
the acid be ſubdued, they periſh miſerably. But 
when the diſorder is ſo far gone, it is very hard to 
be cured. They have often a very voracious appe- 
tite ; and Hippocrates ſeems to have hinted at this a, 
when he ſays : Qui mammam ſugentes non probe aluntur, 
macilenti ſunt & ægre reſiciuntur: Children, who 
_ «« whillt they ſuck the breaſts, receive bur little nou - 
4 riſhment, become lean, and are with difficulty ſup- 
« ported;” and in another text likewiſe ?: Yoraces 
quique copioſum lac trabunt, non pro ratione corpulenti 
evadunt. Quibus modice (fertur alvus) & ſunt vo- 
races, neque pro ratione e nutriuntur, morbis ſunt ob- 
noxii: Children who have a great appetite, and 
“ ſuck 2 great deal of milk, do not grow fat in pro- 
portion. Thoſe who are ſomewhat looſe, have a 
great appetite, and do not receive nouriſhment in 
proportion, are ſubject to diſeaſes.“ 
Phyſicians often meet with wretched children, who 
being torally emaciated in body, have a ſwelled and 
22 belly; this happens chiefly amongſt the 
ower ſort of people, who being overwhelmed with 
poverty, and domeſtick care, often neglect and diſ- 
order in it's beginnings, and have recourſe to the 
Phyſician too late. The wretches continue coſtive 
too long, afterwards a violent looſeneſs follows, their 
ſtrength fails, and death puts an end to their ſuffer- 
ings. It may perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing, that a diſeaſe 
occaſioned by an acid acrimony, ſhould end in a pu- 
trid looſeneſs. But the corruption of the viſcera, 
which are ſeized with a gangrene, comes out by ſtool, 
17 5 | and 
De dentit. charter. Tom. VII pag. 872. r Ibid. 
pag. 871. i 
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and beſides the cheeſy part of the milk, though it at 
firſt turns ſour on account of the copious mixture of 
ſerum, in it's own nature borders upon that of ani- 
mals. For old cheeſe grows rotten and ſour ; nay 
even if it has not rotted, it melts like horn when put 
upon a fire, and exhales the ſame fort of bad ſmell, as 
the limbs of animals when they are burned. © But 
cheeſe being tried by chymical art, produces the 
ſame ſort of matter as generally comes by fire from 
the ſolid and fluid parts of animals. 

The diſorder however frequently does not proceed 
ſo far; but they at firſt die in convulſions; whilſt a 
ſour acid preys upon the inteſtines, and irritates the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, which at that age is ſo ſubject 
to change. 

Wherefore Hippocrates, in the text cited in page 
712, has informed us: Pueris vero convulſiones fiunt, 
i febris aeuta fuerit & venter non dejiciat & vigilent & 
perterreantur & ejulent & colorem immutent, et ex vi- 
ridi pallidum aut lividum aut rubrum colorem induant. 
Heæc autem promptiſſimi accidunt puerulis recens natis ad 
ſeptem annos uſque : That boys are ſeized with con- 
« vulſions if they happen to have an acute fever, if 
ce they have not ſufficient evacuations ; if they lie 
« awake, are terrified, and cry, and change colour, 
<« and inſtead of a florid complexion, take a red or 
&« livid hue. For theſe things moſt frequently hap- 
<« pen to new born children, till they are ſeven years 
«© of age.” Coſtiveneſs ſhews that there is matter 
retained, and the other ills are ſymptoms of pain, 
Wherefore we elſewhere meet with the following ob- 
ſervation * : Puerulis febris acuta & alvus ſuppreſſa, 
cum vipiliis et calcitrare & colorem mutare & ruborem 
babere convulſorium eſt : * When children have an 
acute fever, and are coſtive, and change colour, 
„ and are red, they are convulſed.“ For whilſt 
children are ſeized with the gripes, they kick conti- 
nually. Convulſions are likewiſe preſaged by ſtrange 


rollings 
Coacar. prænot. No. 3, charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 858. 
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rollings of the eye- balls, which appear even when 
the eyes are ſhut : they allo look with terror at thoſe 


who attend them, an effort to vomit foon follows, 
and after that a convulſion. 


Fer. cer et. 


HESE diſorders are cured by fixed alca- 
| lines mixed with purgatives, with cly- 
ſters of the ſame, nature, gentle carminatives, 
internal and external oils. 


An acid acrimony can be overcome with ſafety by 
abſorbing remedies, as was ſaid before; but ſuch re- 
medies are inſufficient in this caſe ; but beſides, ſuch 
remedies are required as may diſſolve thoſe cheeſ' 
lumps in ſuch a manner, that they may paſs wit 
eaſe through the pylorus, and then through the wind- 
ings of the inteſtines. At the ſame time a gentle ſti- 
mulating purge is beneficial, that they may be forced 
out more eaſily, and more quickly by ſtool. . 

But as the cheeſy gathering is increaſed by the 
acid, fixed alcalines, alcaline ſalts, for example, are 
recommended, as they may be ſerviceable both in 

deſtroying the acid, and diſſolving the gathering 
made before by the acid. For this reaſon, Hoffman 
highly recommended, hum pulverum abſorbentium 
oleo tartari per deliquium imbibitorum; fi cum æquali 
portione rhabarbari addita una vel altera gutta olei anift, 
vel feniculi tel etiam pauxillo croci, miſceantur & cre- 
brius offerantur: The uſe of abſorbing powders, 
« drank with oil of tartar by infuſion, one or two 
6 drops of oil of anniſeed or fennel, or even a little 
&« ſaffron being added to it, theſe ingredients ſhould 
be mixed together, and frequently offered to 
EW 

It has been proved by plain experiments, that if 
the oil of tartar is mixed with milk, the conſequence 

is: 


Med. rat. & ſyſtem, Tom. II. pag. 341. 
v Herm. Boerh, chem. Tom. II. pag. 302, 303. 
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is: Coagulari & ſecedere in maſſulas coagulatas, quam- 
vis haud adeo magnas, compatiaſque ac acido nec tam 
facile dureſcentes: That it is coagulated, and turns 
into coagulated maſſes, which are not very hard 
« and compact, and not eaſily hardened by the 
« acid.” Beſides, Si lacti per acida vel per coagulum, 
coagulato & fervido, alcali admiſces videtis non eſſe ve- 
rum quod ubique aſſeritur, reſolvi illud coactum in anti- 
quum liquidum rurſus & reſolvere alcalia que ab acidis 
erant denſata : If I mix an alcali with milk coagu- 
ce lated by an acid, or by coagulation and warm, you 
« ſee plainly that what is commonly aſſerted is not 
true, that that coagulation is again reſolved into 
e it's antient liquid, and that it reſolves the alcalics 
& which were thickened by the acids.“ Therefore 
as thoſe fixed alcalics have a conſiderable acrimony 
which might be pernicious if it was not mitigated by 
Immediately meeting with the acid, and yet are not 
of ſervice in diſſolving the gathering by the acid; 
many phyſicians have thought it better to ſubdue the 
acid acrimony by abſorbing remedies; and at the 
fame time to apply ſuch things as might have the 
power of diſſolving the thick cheeſe, and are mild. 
Theſe remedies are principally recommended for 
this purpoſe. Bilis, ovi vitellus, ſapo ex oleo preſſo & 
ſale alcalino fixo paratus: * Gall, the yolk of an egg 
and ſoap, made of preſſed oil and alcaline ſalt.“ 
Gall if it be good, and in a ſufficient quantity, diſ- 
ſolves the milk coagulated in the ſtomach of a child, 
whilſt it is mixed with it in the duodenum. The co- 
agulation of milk is found very copious in the firſt 
ſtomach of calves; but when it is mixed with the bile, 
it is again ſo diffolved, that it diſappears in the fourth 
ſtomach of 'theſe animals. When therefore ſymp- 
roms proceeding from the coagulation of milk ap- 
peared, phyſicians concluded' that gall was either in 
an inſufficient quantity, or too dead to perform it's 
functions; but in that caſe, nothing ſeemed more 
proper than to pour gall made in the body of ſome 
1 WEEDEDS ee animal 
| 
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animal that is in health, into the child's body: the 
bitterneſs occaſioned ſome difficulty, and for that rea- 
ſon it was mixed with clyſters. But the gall of oxen, 
thickened by a gentle fire, is fold in the ſhops, and a 
little of the duſt of ſaffron being added to it, ſmall 
pills are made of it, which are to be properly gilt, 
ſome of which are given once or twice in a day, co- 
vered with thick pap ; this remedy 1s fometimes ſuc- 
ceſsful, eſpecially if voracious children ſwallow it 
quickly, before the pills being ſteeped in the pap, 
begin to be diſſolved. . _ 

Others have for the ſame end, applied the gall- 
bladder of an eel when full of it's gall. But as this 
fiſh has no teeth, and digeſts wall, it is thought that 
nature has given it a more active gall than any other 
animal. At the ſame time it was liked, becauſe ſuch 
unmixed bile, not being altered by fire, being held in 
it's own bag whilſt it ſtays in the ſtomach, upon be- 
ing ſwallowed, would at laſt run through the narrow 
paſſage, and mix with the contents of the ventricle. 

The yolk of an egg, as it is well known, oils and 
natural balſams, if they be mixed with them, make 
them fit to be diluted with water; nay, it even de- 
ſtroys the tenaciouſneſs of gums : for this reaſon it is 
recommended for diſſolving the coagulation of milk, 
which beſides cheeſe, and the fat buttery part of milk, 
contains what can be eaſily diſſolved by the yolk of 
an egg. At the ſame time, the yolk of an egg has 
no acrimony, and affords mild nouriſhment. 

When alcaline ſalt, being rendered more powerful 
by a mixture of unſlacked lime, is boiled with preſſed 
oil, water being added to it, there is made a com- 
pleat union of the alcaline ſalt with oil; and from 
this union, there ariſes a white maſs compact, capa- 
ble of being cut, which can be compleatly diſſolved 
in water, which neither liquefies in the air of it's own 
accord, nor affects the tongue with a ſharp alcaline 
flavour. It is then called ſoap *, which is looked 
| upon 
Herm. Boerh. chem. Tom. II. pag. 257. & ſeq. | 
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upon as better and fitter for phyſical uſesz the more 
pure the alcali is, and the more genuine the oil, not 
being diſagreeable either in taſte or ſmell. There 
remains in this mixture, the antient force of lixivious 
ſalt, with which it clears away and attenuates gluti- 
nous particles, and that without any danger of gri- 
ping. It prevents the acids from coagulating either 
the chyle or the milk ; nay, when theſe are thickened 
by the acid, it again diſſolves them, which alcaline 
ſalts alone cannot effect. Facit ſapo, quod aqua ne- 
guit; quod oleo negatur id praſtat. Efficit tuto quod 
alcalia cum periculo. Poteſt exſequi quod religuis ſalibus 
nefas : Soap does what water cannot do, what is 
“ not in the power of oil, it can effect. It does 
<« that with ſafety, which alcalics do with hazard. 
<« It can bring that about which other ſalts cannot.“ 
But we know from certain and numerous obſerva- 
tions, that a large quantity of Venetian ſoap may be 
born by the human body, without it's doing it any 
hurt. Wherefore no body will be ſurpriſed, that in 
the Materia Medica at this article, there is a 3 
tion of two drams of ſoap, with the addition of a 
double quantity of the yolk of an egg, diluted in four 
ounces of water, and to be given by ſpoonfuls to 
children: to theſe ingredients are added rhubarb, 
crab's ſhells, and a mild ſyrup of marſh-mallows to 
| ſweeten them. It is proper to. give this quantity of 
ſoap, whilſt the diſtenſion of the ſtomach and abdo- 
men, indicate that a quantity of thick cheeſe is ga- 
thered, and ſticks in . inteſtines. For then there 
are generally voided by ſtool, cheeſy lumps which 
are at firſt white, afterwards ſtained a little with the 
colour of rhubarb, whence ariſes great eaſe to the 
er ae. and the ſwelling ſubſides. A gentle ſtimu- 
ting purge of rhubarb, promotes the diſſolving 


| force of the ſoap through the whole tract of the inteſ- 


tines, as do likewiſe abſorbing powders which ſubdue 
the acid when it comes in their way. Thus this me- 


thod admirably anſwers every purpoſe of cure. 


Such 


quantities, or with a mixture of other ſoft oils, Jeſt 
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Such remedies are required in order to diſſolve and 
drive out the cheeſe: but a much leſs quantity of 
ſoap is ſufficient" to prevent the too great coagulation 
of the milk in the ventricle. Before, where the uſe 
of milk was recommended for the cure of the phthi- 


ſick, and to aſſuage the pangs of the gout, thoſe 
who uſe a milk diet were adviſed to take ſix or eight 
grains of ſoap in a morning for this purpoſe. 


If any malicious perſon, in order to hurt a coun- 
tryman, ſhould put only a dram of ſoap into a churn, 
in which milk is agitated with violence and a long 
time together, that the butter may be ſeparated from 
it, the ſeparation. of the parts which the milk conſiſts 
of, is either not affected at all, or not without great 
difficulty. ' For this reaſon I took care that a ſpoon- 
ful of ſuch a mixture, ſhould for a few weeks be gi- 
ven twice or thrice a day to children juſt born, with 
only fifteen or twenty grains of ſoap diſſolved in it. 
In'this manner I could prevent the dangerous — 
— 5 of milk and acid acrimony, with good ſuc- 
rn | 

+ Clyſters, which have ſoap or bile in them, anſwer 
the tame end, namely, of diſſolving and bringing 
out the cheeſe, if it had ſtuck in the thick inteſtines. 
The preſcriptions are to be met with in the Materia 


Medica at this article. 


Carminatives, that is, ſuch remedies as diſpel wind, 
may without any . be of great ſervice when 
they are gentle; fee witat has been ſaid upon this 
fubjze&t in the 650th ſection, where we treated of 


wind and belches. For the irritating cauſe being cor- 


rected or removed, all that flatulency ceaſes. 


We in ſect. 1348, explained the effect of oils taken 


internally, and at the ſame time told what cautions 
fhould be obſerved in giving them. They may, if 


applied externally, be of ſervice with gentle friction; 
but if recourſe is had to warm and aromatic oils for 


this purpoſe, they ſhould be given either in ſmall 
the 


4 
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the tender ſkin of children-ſhould be inflamed, and 
that would be productive of bad conſequences,” - 
But when an acid acrimony predominates in chil- 


dren, it is then proper ſo to regulate the diet of the 
nurſe, that her milk may be the leſs diſpoſed to grow 


2 z _ what has been we upon this e in led. 
SE CT. MCCCLVIL 4 


Tracks of the falling ſickneſs, gene- 
rally derive their origin from hence ; 


the whole nervous ſyſtem being IT wp: "ws 
beating eee | 


In whos the head is rt big, the whole body is is 
ſoft. the nerves very tender, and liable to be exceſs 
fively affected by very flight cauſes. Therefore pro- 
vident nature has taken care, as has been already ob- 
ferved, that their eyes ſhould not be affected by too 
ſtrong a a light, nor their ears by too loud a ſound. It 
is not therefore to be wondered: at, if the nervous 
ſyſtem be irritated by the vellicating of an acid acri- 
mony, and fits of epjlepfy ſhould follow, which are 
to be dreaded, not — on account of the imminent 
danger of death, but alſo becauſe they have behind 
them very bad conſequerices during the remainder of 
life, even if the children ſhould eſcape. Numerous 
obſervations ſhew, that diſtorted limbs, dimneſs of 
fight, deafneſs, an impediment” in the ſpeech, and 
perpetual idiotiſm, are the fatal conſequences of con- 
vulſions. 

Wherefore the celebrated Heſfman * has ſald : 
Morbi, infantibus tenellis & pueris quoque proprii, in- 
feſtant maxime caput, inque ejus parte, tam externa quam 
interna, fixam ſuam ſedom & domicilium babent : ** > 
« diſeaſes peculiar to tender children and | 
4 chiefly injure the head, and they have their fixed 
« ſeat and habitation in it's inſide and outſide.” 

Aa 2 Which 
* Medic. ration. ſyſtem, Tom, II. pag. 340. 
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Which he afterwards proves, by enumerating feve- 
ral of the diſorders of children. 


SEC T. MCCCLVIII. 


ENCE they are cared by theſe remedies 
alone, if the caſe admits or 3 Sure; =» 


Eg nes triflle eregiouſly 1 in hanging red co- 
ral, elk's hoofs, woolves teeth, and other amulets 
about the neck of a child: however, a phyſician vil. 
lingly bears with this, if they go no farther, and do 
ee a more efficacious cure, which alone can 

be effeftual | in removing theſe diſorders; of this we 
have ſpoken already. But theſe diſorders cannot be 
always got the better of, - eſpecially if they be of a 
long ſtanding ; whilſt the attendants of children have 
recourſe to many trifling remedies before they apply 
to a phyſician. After death, I have ſeen the ſto- 
mach diſtended by a vaſt lump of cheeſe, and ſo full 
that it could neither receive food or phyſick : I have 
ſeen hard cheeſe thruſt into the pylorus like a wedge, 
which thus by obſtructing the paſſage from the ven- 
tricle, has cauſed fatal convulſions.  _ 

| Phyſicians have debated, whether it is proper to 
aire other food to a child whilſt it ſucks. Some 
have thought i it highly dangerous, if broths, crumbs 
of bread in water, and other things of a like nature, 
were given with milk, and they thought that digeſ- 
tion was neceſſarily obſtructed thereby. 

The mother's milk, or that of a nurſe in good 


bealth, furniſhes the moſt proper and ſufficient nou- 


riſhment for children juſt born; andi it does not ſeem 
proper that they ſhould uſe any other food. About 
the third month, they are accuſtomed once or twice 
in a day to give them a ſpoonful or two of cow's 
milk, ſlightly boiled with a little meal, not ſo much 
o ek the quantity or ſtrength of che food, as 4 
uſe 
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uſe them by degrees to take food out of a ſpoon. On 
the firſt days, whilſt this is attempted, the wretches 
chew ſuch a ſort of pap in their mouths, but they 
ſpit out the greateſt part of it, and ſwallow but little. 
It is of ſervice to have tried this, that there may be 
means of feeding the child if any bad accidents 
ſhould happen to the mother or the nurſe, which for 
a ſhort time prevents the giving it milk, though it is 
not then abſolutely neceſſary to wean it. Thus for 
example, if the nurſe ſhould be all on a ſudden agi- 
tated by a violent paſſion, the child could not ſuck 
her milk at ſuch a time without danger, but a few 
hours ſhould be let paſs till that diſorder is entirely 
compoſed. For obſervations which may-be depended 
upon, have ſhewn, that children have been ſuddenl 
convulſed who have ſucked the breaſts of a nurſe 
tranſported with anger, or trembling with fear. 

It is certainly dangerous to fill (with ſuch pap) the 
ventricle of a child that eagerly ſucks the breaſts, that 
it may receive the more nouriſhment; for then the 
ventricle is loaded, and many ill conſequences may 
follow; eſpecially if by adding a large quantity of 
meal, and boiling it a long time, they make pap, 
which with it's vileid clammineſs, loads more than it 
nouriſhes. It is likewiſe worthy of notice, that there 
occurs a great diverſity of meal in different countries. 
I remember that I brought the choiceſt meal from 
my own country, to ſerve my purpoſes upon a jour- 
. ney, the remainder of which, when I compared it to 
the Auſtrian meal, I plainly ſaw that the Dutch meal 
is much more viſcid than' the Auſtrian. If meal 
made from Malt, be made uſe of, that would have leſs 
clammineſs: for it is well known that grains of corn, 
ſprinkled with oil, ſoon ſprout up in a warm place; 
but as ſoon as this ſprouting is but begun, theſe grains 
are ſuddenly dried by a violent heat, and this is then 
called malt, and of it beer is made. By this vegeta- 
tion thus begun, and ſoon after ſtifled, the mealy 
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clammineſs is very much diminiſhed?. In bread, 
the ſame thing is effected by a fermentation juſt be- 
gun, which is ſoon after ſuppreſſed by the heat of the 
oven ; hence bread maſhed, rather than boiled in 
warm milk, may anſwer the ſame purpoſes. | 
For the ſtrength of the child being inſenſibly in- 
creaſed, it's ventricle becomes ſo firm, that it is able 
to digeſt other food beſides milk : but in this caſe 
they begin with ſlight foods, ſuch as have a great re- 
ſemblance to milk, which is ſucked out of the breaſts, 
For thus the milk of animals is mixed with human 
milk. Many children can eaſily ſupport this diet till 
they are weaned, and even afterwards they ſtill are 
properly nouriſhed with ſuch paps, eſpecially if they 
are prepared of bread twice baked, which is without 
any mealy clammineſs, and is equably united with 
milk ;. in this it is likewiſe cuſtomary to mix the yolk 


of an egg. | 


Many adviſe to abſtain entirely from the uſe of 


milk, as ſoon as the child begins to uſe other ali- 


ments . And therefore it muſt ſeem inconſiſtent to 


mix the yolk of an egg with milk, as it belongs to 


the animal kingdom, I can with fincerity affirm, 


that I never obſerved any ill conſequence of this, and 


that I often uſed the yolk of an egg, as I have ob- 


ſerved in ſect. 1356, to remove the too great coheſion 


of coagulated milk in the ventricle. A 
All ſudden changes in the food, even of men in 


health, and of robuſt conſtitutions, are dangerous; 


wherefore it ſeems dangerous to lay aſide the uſe of 
milk entirely at the time of weaning, unleſs che child 


has been accuſtomed to other foods during the time 
that it ſucked the breaſts. The excellent author him- 
ſelf acknowledges a, that a healthy complexion is al- 


tered, and that children become lean whilſt they are 
weaned, by ſuch a ſudden change of food. He be- 
lieves that children whilſt. they are weaned, contract 

od Et a diſorder, 


-» 7 Brounet. eſſay ſur Veducat. medic. des enfans, Tom. I. pag. 


415. 2 Thid. pag. 270, a Thjd. pag. 259, 260. 
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a diſorder, but ſuch an one, as if properly treated, has 
it's uſes in the general œconomy of life. 1 own I 
would rather have the health continue unimpaired, 
than be diſordered by weaning : for this reaſon 1 
made it a practice, after the ſixth month and ſome- 
times ſooner, in caſe children began to diſlike a milk 
diet (which ſometimes happens) to order them pa- 
nado with chicken broth, or veal broth twice a day ; 
but at firſt but in a ſmall quantity at a time, for I 
was always attentive to obſerve, whether there was 
any change in the child's health. I only remarked, 
that the excrements became of a more yellow colour 
as ſoon as they made uſe of broths ; but I have ob- 
ſerved no ill conſequence ariſing from this, though 1 
have ſo often had the care of the children of kings, 
being moſt intent upon every thing, according as the 
nature of my office required. They all eaſily bore 
weaning. Heppocrates ® gives his ſuffrage to this in 
theſe words: Qui dum lac ſugunt, interea cibum capi- 
unt, facilius ablactantar : * Thoſe who whilſt they 
« ſuck the breaſts eat meat, are more eaſily weaned 
“than others.” | 

It appears from hence, that we have no ſuch rea- 
ſon to lie under any apprehenſions from a mixture of 
milk, with other forts of food prepared of the juice 
of fleſh: nay, it was before remarked, that the 
thicker part of milk, namely. the cheeſe, is more of 
an animal nature than ſerum and butter, with which 
it is mixed. Nay, it is cuſtomary with many to uſe 
the milk of animals and broths after they have been 
weaned, and that without any ſenſible detriment : 
thus by degrees the poor creatures uſe themſelves to 
various different ſorts of food. 

In the mean time, in the choice of foods after 
weaning, we ſhould attend to the age of the child, 
and it's ſtrength. Phyficians would wilkagly not 
have weaning attempted, till teeth are grown nume- 
rous and firm enough, not meerly to divide but even 

Aas thoroughly 
V Dedentit. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 872. 
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thoroughly to chew the more ſolid food ©; and then 
they adviſe to give the breaſts but rarely to the child, 
but to offer it other food, that ſo it may be weaned 
by degrees. 

But it ſometimes happens, that the nurſe's milk 
may fail by a diſeaſe, or of it's own accord, before the 
teeth are become ſufficiently numerous; then the 
milk of animals is to be ſubſtituted, it another nurſe 

cannot be procured : if cows milk is given, it is 
diluted with one fourth part water, and a little ſugar 
being added to it, a ſweetneſs is communicated to it, 
to make it the liker human milk. They ſometimes 
Pour ſuch a mixture into a tin veſſel, whoſe top co- 
vered with ſoft leather, reſembles a nipple in bulk and 
figure, and is pierced with many holes, that the child 
may eaſily take it: if more water be mixed with it, 
it ſerves as drink. At the ſame time, the various 
| ſpecies of pap, which have been already ſpoken of, 
are given; thus they go on till the teeth become 
more numerous and ſtrong ; teeth which ſhew that a 
ſmall quantity of ſolid food may now be allowed. 
But no ills ſhould be apprehended from milk with 
ſugar in it l. The antient phyſicians gave even 
mead or honey to new-born children : nay ſugar be- 
ing added to it, the blood is leſs powerfully coagu- 
Hated. I have ſometimes been ſurpriſed, that phyſi- 
cians have rigorouſly forbidden all uſe of ſugar, whilſt 
"IN the ſame day preſcribed ſyrups prepared from 
gar. ö ö 

With regard to the time of weaning, it is gene- 

rally agreed, that it is then come when the teeth are 
come out firm enough, and in a ſufficient number; 
but as that time varies in different children, this can- 
not be exactly determined. I have ſeen as I hinted 
in ſect. 1359, a miſcarriage of five months, whoſe 
two four - teeth manifeſtly roſe too high in the lower 
jaw-bone. I have ſeen a girl in perfect health, and 


115 * | of 
Moſchion apud ſpach. gynzc. pag. 10. No. 113. harmon. 
gynzc. part. prior. cap. 22. pag. 18. « Brouzet. educat. 


medic. des enfans, Tom. I. pag. 273. 
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of a vigorous conſtitution, who had her firſt tooth 
when ſhe was 19 months old. But the growing of 
the teeth more frequently begins about the ſeventh 
month, and the fore - teeth firſt come out in each jaw- 
bone. It often happens that the teeth, that is to ſay, the 
ſmaller teeth which are next to the eye · teeth or fangs, 
begin to come out before the eight fore- teeth have all 
come out. After this, the fangs follow, but more 
ſlowly. But as the gums, at the time of the teeth's 
growing, often itch, ſwell and feel pain, it is looked 
upon as a great happineſs, if the child can at this time 
fuck the breaſts of the nurſe, as the gums are 
in ſuch pain, that that they cannot bear to be 
touched by a ſpoon; ſo that the weaning is pro- 
tracted, according as the teeth are more quick or 
more ſlow in coming out. But as often the eight 
fore - teeth, the four molares, and the four eye- teeth 
come out entirely upon the eighteenth month; phy- 
ſicians have adviſed to attempt weaning in half a 
year's time, or at the end of two years. But there 
ſcarcely ſeem to be any grounds for apprehenſions for 
the child, if it ſhould ſuck the nurſe's breaſts longer. 
The brave matron, whilſt treating the cruel Antio- 
chus with contempt, ſhe adviſed her youngeſt ſon to 
ſuffer martyrdom for the laws of his country with for- 
titude, faid ; Fil: mi miſerere mei que te in utero novem 
menſes portavi & lac triennio-dedi & alui & in atatem 
illam perduxi : My ſon pity me who have born thee 
nine months in my womb, and have given thee 
« ſuck three years, and have brought thee up to this 

40 age f. 
However all ſorts of ſtrong food are not offered to 
children immediately after weaning; we ſhould be- 
in by the more ſoft, and proceed to the more ſolid 
ood ; that the viſcera may be accuſtomed to theſe 
by degrees. They are eager for food, nay even vo- 
racious when in health ; and though their teeth are 
ſtrong enough, they can ſcarcely chew their iu, 
ut 


» Eginet. lib. 1. cap. 5. pag. 2. verſa Moſch. apud. ſpach. 
—_— 10. No. 113, , : Machab. lib. 2. cap. 7. verſ. 27, 
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but immediately ſwallow them. Amongſt the lower 
ſort of people, it is cuſtomary for perſons to be pre- 
ſent at the parents table, who are delighted with 
the voraciouſneſs of the children, and preſent them 
with every eatable that offers. Theſe things are 
thruſt down the childrens throats indeed, but they 
are not digeſted: the crammed abdomen indeed 
ſwells, but the whole body is emaciated, and they 
often die cachectic. $77 
Cleanlineſs however is chiefly required, that the 
whole ſkin may be always clean, and may not long 
remain defiled with filth or urine; for moſt danger- 
ous redneſſes of the ſkin, and troubleſome conſu- 
mings, are thence to be feared. But children are 
likewiſe frequently obnoxious to cutaneous diſorders, 
whilſt filth remains collected in the hollow of the 
ſkin, which is wiped away by abſterſion, and ſponges 
full of warm water and milk; and as this is done 
twice a day, care is taken that the ſame ſhould not 
be again gathered on the ſkin. It has been obſerved, 
that children are more eaſily brought up and grow, if 
this cleanlineſs is properly attended to s. Fiber k 
happily cured a girl of an atrophy, by baths pre- 
of equal portions of water and milk. 

It has been found of uſe to waſh children with 
cooliſh water, and to accuſtom them by degrees to 
bear cold water: for thus the body is very much 
ſtrengthened, and afterwards it is not eaſily affected 
by the changes of the ſeaſons i. In general too ſoft 
an education, and thoſe ſuperfluous cautions which 
are recommended by mothers who are too careful, 
render the bodies weak, ſo that they afterwards feel 
the leaſt change in the ſix non naturals. The queen 
of France, when ſhe had deſtroyed a great many ot 
her offspring by being over ſollicitous in their educa- 
tion, by the advice of phyſicians, entruſted the in- 


1 


fancy 
6 AQ. erudit. 1727. pag. 526. Pe remedio ruſtic. 
variol. per Balnea, &c. curand. pag. 30. Tiſſot avis 


au peuple ſur la ſante ſect. 340. pag. 389. 
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fancy of Henry the fourth to a countryman, and was 
deſirous that he ſnould uſe the ſame food and clothes 
with the offspring of country people: thus he proved 
robuſt, active, and capable of bearing fatigue. At 
leaſt we have this from an authentic tradition &. 


8 E C T. MCCCLIX. 


8 ſoon as children have got the better of 

| A theſe diſorders, and begin to live upon 
ſh, ripe fruit, fleſh, cheeſe and things of the 
like nature, wortns are bred, : 


As ſoon as children are taken from the breaſt, and 
begin to uſe the ordinary food of grown perſons 
prudence directs that they ſhould be gradually accul- 
tomed to more ſolid food, and that at firſt, Tuch 
diſhes ſhould be laid before them as are eaſy of digeſ- 
tion. | | 
It has been frequently obſerved, that children at 
this period of their lives, are troubled with worms : 
wherefore . |, after enumerating the diſor- 
ders of children newly born, and children, breeding 
their teeth, faid, that amongſt other diſeaſes, to 
which they are ſubject as they grow up, may be rec- 
koned little round worms or aſcarides. He does not 
here mention belly worms; becauſe he ſeems to be 
ol opinion that this worm is coeval with man, as ſhall 
be ſhewn hereafter. Galen ® in his commentaries 
upon this aphoriſm, maintained that ſuch worms are 
not the product of ſeed, but of putrefaction, eſpeci- 
ally if there ſhould be a great degree of heat at the 
ſame 1 and therefore he was of opinion that 


worms ate rather produced in children who grow up, 
than in ſuch as are juſt born and in ſucking children ; 


becauſ 
I Brouzet. educat. medic. Tom. I. pag. 329. | Aphor, 
16. ſect. 3. charter. Tom. IX, pag. 121. v Idid. pag. 
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becauſe there is a greater degree of heat in the for- 


mer. 

It indeed ſeems probable enough, that worms are 
more frequently obſerved in the adult, who live upon 
the ordinary food of the adult; but it cannot be de- 
nied that worms have been found in ſucking chil- 
dren, and ſometimes in new-born babes. The re- 
nowned phyſician De Lille n, In propria filiola undecim 
Bebdo g nata, integros vermium nidos obſervavit, licet 
mater illi præter ubera nibilum neque lac coctum quidem, 
prebuiſſet : << Obſerved in his own daughter, a child 
<« of eleven weeks old, whole neſts of worms, though 
« her mother had never given her any thing but the 
« breaſts, not ſo much as boiled milk :” but as he 
had obſerved many ſymptoms of worms in this 


daughter, and that even from her birth, he could 


. 


ſcarcely avoid thinking that the worms were born 


/ with her. 


That excellent phyſician Yan Doeveren o, collected 
many obſervations of fœtuſes which had worms in 
their inteſtines whilſt yet in the mother's womb ; his 
excellent diſſertation is highly worthy of peruſal. 
A virtuous and well-deſcended matron, when ſhe 
gave ſuck to a child three months old, declared to 
me, that ſhe had often ſeen little worms come out of 
her ſon's anus. 8 
Whilſt a child ſucks, it ſwallows milk not yet ex- 
poſed to the air; as ſoon as it feeds upon food ex- 
poſed to the air, the eggs of inſets may eaſily inſi- 


nuate themſelves into the body along with theſe; 
chiefly if the meat is eat raw and not boiled. Ripe 
fruits are often found full of worms; cheeſe often 


ſwarms not with ſmall vermin, but with the largeſt. 
T knew a man, who as ſoon as he had eaten white 
cheeſe, two days after felt a troubleſome itching about 
the anus, - occaſioned by copious aſcarides. The 


cheeſe was that which was formed out of the whole 


milk, 


de verm. inteſtin, homin, Lugd. Batav. 1753. pag. 31. 
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milk, the cream not being firſt ſeparated from it; 
for this reaſon it is fat enough, and of an agreeable 
flavour. If he could abſtain from eating ſuch cheeſe, 
or could but make uſe of a different ſort of a cheeſe, 
that troubleſome itching ceaſed in a ſhort time, nor 
did the aſcarides appear any longer. 

- For this reaſon, it does not ſeem ſurpriſing that 
animals come out of theſe eggs as ſoon as heat and 
moiſture favour the excluſion. But yet the difficulty 
remains, that without the human body, human 
worms are not ſo obvious that one can be abſolutely 
certain that the worms ſo often obſerved, are pro- 
duced by the eggs of theſe being frequently ſwal- 
lowed, which ſubject ſhall be treated of in the follow- 


ing paragraph. | 
8 ECT. MCCCLX. 


T HE cauſe of this ariſes from the eggs of 
inſects that live in air or upon earth, be- 
ing taken, and not to be deſtroyed by a gentle 
motion. | 


It is well known that it was an opinion of the an- 

tients, that worms and other animals, chiefly in- 
ſects, may ſpring from putrefaction. But after that 
the wonderful and artful frame of inſects was diſco- 
vered, it appeared evident, that it was impoſſible that 
an animal ſhould ariſe from rude and unformed pu- 
trefaction that has parts ſo numerous, ſo different, 
diſpoſed in ſo extraordinary an order, always the 
fame in number and ſituation, in the fame ſpecies. 
Wherefore this opinion has grown totally in diſre- 
pute. Perhaps this opinion of the antients took it's 
riſe from inſects frequently laying their eggs in rot- 
ten matter, or matter diſpoſed to rot ſoon, that 
they might both be cheriſhed by the heat that accom- 
panies putrefaction, and that the worm creeping = 
TE 1 
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of the egg, might find it's nouriſhment prepared. 
Thus in the heat of ſummer, flies ſwarming in the 
air, lay thin eggs upon the fleſh of ſlaughtered ani- 
mals, and that very expeditiouſly : a pregnant fly 
contains in it's ſwelled abdomen, fifty eggs and 
ſometimes more, which it can quickly featter about 
upon the fleſh that comes in it's way, and thus it 
quickly defiles the food of man, and with worms 

which are ſoon after to be born. But as it is a re- 
ceived opinion with many, that worms accompany 
putrefaction, they deteſt fleſh in which a ſingle 
worm is to be found. Certain' it 1s however, that 
worms chuſe tender and ſavory meat to lay their eggs 
in: they likewiſe know how to make choice of the 
beſt fruits, in order to place their eggs with ſafety in 
the ſoft pulp. | 

Nor do they ſpare living animals, but they pierce 
the ſkin which contains the egg, with a needle; un- 
der it they lay the egg; the worm emerging from 
the egg, gnaws the partitions of it's habitation, in- 
flames the place, is nouriſhed by the pus that follows 
the inflammation; grows, is changed into à bug, 
which being turned into a fly, pierces the ſkin, and flies 
away. Such exulcerations after a criſis have been of- 
ten obſerved in heifers 1 
But a fly entering the noſtrils of ſtags and ſheep, 
depoſits it's eggs in theſe cavities. Another ſpecies 
of flies hovers about horſes, and when this animal 
voids it's excrements, enters by it's anus before the 
ſphincter of the anus is cloſed, and places it's eggs 
upon the ſides of the inteſtine. There are innumera- 
ble arts by which inſets know how to provide for 
their offspring in ſuch a manner, as to procure a 
convenient place, a due warmth, and ſuch food as 
offers; upon this ſubject the reader is referred to 
what Swammerdam, Valiſnieri, Redi, Reaumur, Lion- 
net, Bonnet, and others, with extraordinary induſtry 
and great labour, have collected. | BY 

; | en 
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When myriads of little animals have been fo often 
obſerved in water, and in water where nothing of the 
kind was obſerved by microſcopes, if it was expoſed 
to the air, or poured in with the parts of plants, a 
great number of theſe would occur; it was from 
hence concluded, that the air which we breath is full 
of living creatures. But as the earth ſwarms with 
theſe, it ſeemed the leſs extraordinary that the eggs 
of theſe, the taking of which ſeemed altogether inevi- 
table, ſhould multiply in the body. 

But after that, the indefatigable induſtry of the 
greateſt men had diſcovered the diverſity of ſexes in 
inſets, - and copulation, and in others both ſexes 
united, which however joined in coition when ſome 
were delivered of living fœtuſes, others were ovipa- 
rous, it was thought to be an univerſal law, that in- 
ſects ſhould be propagated either by delivery, or by 
laying eggs. Whence it was inferred, that worms 
are generated in the human. body from the ſmall in- 
ſects ſwallowed, or from the eggs which have entered 
our body. But when in viviparous animals, the 
eggs and ovaria were diſcovered, it was unanimouſly 
agreed upon: Omne animal ex ovo efſe : © That every 
« animal is generated from an egg.” | | 

But it was reſerved to the moſt ingenious Trembley, 
ſo eminent for his knowledge of natural hiſtory, to 
obſerve another mode of - propagation amongſt” in- 
ſects v. He had ſeen in water a fort of a little body, 
_ ealily to be inſpected by the naked eye, which in it's 
bulk and figure is not unlike the Carduus Benedicti, 
* Benedif?'s thiſtle,” concerning which he was in 
doubt, whether it belonged to the vegetable or the 
animal claſs. It appeared upon a careful examina- 
tion, that the diminutive body above mentioned, has 
a local motion, that by putting out it's fins, it ſeizes 
little worms that float in the water, that when caught 
it brings them to it's mouth and ſwallows them : 


from 


; b Memoires pour ſervir a Vhiſtoire d'un genre de polypes d'eau 
ouce, 
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from whence he juſtly concluded that it is an animal, 
and he called it a polypus, and it reſembled the fiſh 
polypus both in it's 255. and in the general form of 
it's body. 

Rejoiced at this. new diſcovery, he was ſtill more 
ſurpriſed that another polypus of a like form is ge- 
nerated from the body of this little animal, juſt in the 
ſame manner as boughs iſſue from the trunk of a tree, i 
grows quickly, and even whilft ſtill ſticking to it's 
parent, contends with it for food, Sometimes the 
polypus was of it's own accord ſeparated from it's 
mother, ſwam alive, devoured little worms, digeſted 
them, threw them out. Sometimes whilſt ſtill ſtick- 
8 to it's mother, it generated a ſimilar offspring in 

ilar manner, which in warm weather ſo became 
2 fruitful as it's mother and grand-mother. Thus 
the ſprouting polypus, wonderful to behold ! exhi- 
bited to his eagerly gazing eyes, a fort of a middle 
nature between the animal and the vegetable king- 
doms, as by it's local motion and ſeeking it's food, it 
reſembled an animal, in propagation reſembled a 
plant. For poly pus grew out of poly pus, juſt as me 
branches of a tree grow out of it's trunx. 

But diſcoveries much more extraordinary were 
made. Whilſt the polypus was cut in the middle, a 
new tail grew out of it's head, and a newheademerged 
from the extremity of the tail, which ſtuck to the 
trunk: the ſame reproduction was obſerved, if the 
polypus was cut in two, lengthwiſe. The admirable 
Trembley proceeded in this diviſion and ſubdiviſion, 
till from one polypus divided into fixty parts, as 
many new ones were produced. Beſides, with the 
higheſt dexterity, a dexterity not eaſily imitated by 
every one, he inverted the whole body of the poly- 

dus, ſo that the whole internal ſurface of the body, 

came the external ; and on the contrary, the exter- 

nal occupied the place of · the internal: even thus 

tortured, ſis animal devoured the booty that * - 
ere 


* 
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fered it, as before, and a new offspring ſprouting up, 
it afterwards appeared in it's branching form. 

I have ſeen many of theſe wonders with my own 
eyes, whillt the firſt inventor of theſe things ſhewed 
them to me; ſome of them I endeavoured to imi- 
tate, following the footſteps of ſo great a maſter, 
though with unequal ſteps. Afterwards the ſame 
experiments have been tried upon other greater in- 
ſes, and not without ſucceſs, upon earth worms, 
horſe-leeches, &c. though theſe did not prove quite 
ſo fruitful as polypuſſes. | 

We at — nm from thence not to lay down ge- 
neral rules too eaſily, though they ſeem to be ſup- 
ported by obſervations numerous enough. Perhaps 
a greater variety of concealed circumſtances prove the 


contrary. It is certain that plants are generated from 
ſeeds; but there is not a ſingle method only of propaga- 


tion in plants; plants may multiply by the bark, the 
boughs, the leaves and the roots, though they like- 
wiſe grow happily from ſeeds. It is well known that 
the roots of ſome plants being cut into parts, and 
committed to the fertile earth, give riſe to a new 
crop. That ſpecies of aloes which is called the pro- 
lific, as I mylelf ſaw in the garden of the em- 


peror, rears up a vaſt, branching ſtalk, which 


bears flowers; the flowers having fallen off, a great 
number of little new plants appear upon the branch- 
ing ſtalk ; which having fallen of -their own accord, 
joyfully propagate their ſpecies. As in plants, there 
is not one, but many modes of -propagation, may 
not the. ſame thing obtain in the animal. kingdom ? 
Certain it is, that the polypus is not rendered fruit- 
ful by copulation z but in itſelf, and in each part of 
the diſſected body, it has the power of producing it's 
likeneſs. The celebrated perſons, ſpoken of above 


with applauſe, have obſerved that ſome inſects are vi- 


viparous in ſummer, and oviparous in autumn: ſome 
were found which were fruitful, and brought forth 
living fœtuſes, and that without any commerce with 


Vor. XIV. B b others 
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others: fœtuſes coming out of their mother's womb 
were immediately preſerved with care, alone, and 
covered with glaſs, and yet at a proper time they 
brought forth living fœtuſes: this new offspring was 
in like manner kept alone, and yet was fruitful; the 
ſame experiment ſucceeded for many ſucceſſive gene- 
rations. : 

Perhaps theſe and many other diſcoveries which 
we may hope for from the induſtry of ſuch great men, 
will ſome time or other throw a new light upon the 
generation and propagation of worms in the human 
body. Let it fuffice for the preſent to have juſt 
hinted at theſe things ; for we ſhall hereafter in fett. 
1363, treat further of this ſubject, in ſpeaking of 
ſuch worms as firſt occur in the human body; and 
theſe are thoſe which we meet with in the ways of the 
firſt concoction. 

As there is ſo great a number of inſects, and the 
eggs both of the leſſer and greater, can ſo eaſily get 
into the human body, it did not appear ſo very ex- 
traordinary that worms were frequently found in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines. But the difficulty ſeemed 
ſtill greater, when they were found alſo in other 
parts of the body, which were not ſo eaſy to be ap- 
proached. Whilſt Rwy/ch a found the worms of eggs 
not in the liver only, in the cyſtic duct, the porus 
bilarius, and the gall- bladder (the paſſage of worms, 
to which place from the cavity of the inteſtines, ſeems 
by no means difficult) but had often ſeen them in the 
kidnies of dogs, and once in human kidnies ; nay, 
even in the arteries of living horſes, and had read in 
authors of great renown, that worms have been 
found even in the brain ; he owns that he began to 
doubt: An omnia ex ove generentur uti Harvæus ejuſ- 
que ſoctatores volunt: Whether all thangs are ge- 
<< nerated from an egg, as Harvey and his followers 
&* would have it.” But as the more ſolid forts of 
food, undergo ſo extraordinary a change from the ac. 

tion 
J Obſervat. anatom. chirurg. No, 64. pag. 60. 
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tion of the ſtomach and inteſtines, he acknowledged 
that he could not conceive how tender inſects and 
their eggs, which had been ſubject to the action of 
theſe viſcera, could remain entire. He adds this ar- 
gument in proof of his aſſertion : Quod nullus morta- 
lium unquam ejuſmodi vermes extra corpus viderit : 
© That no man ever ſaw ſuch worms without the 
4 body ;” which ſubject ſhall be treated of hereaf- 
ter. Ruyſch in his figures, has delineated a belly- 
worm taken out of a fiſh*, The reader may like- 
wiſe have recourſe to what has been ſaid of worms 
upon another occaſion in ſect. 916. 

But the antient phyſicians, treating of worms, 
ſeem to have had a doubt, chiefly with regard to the 
belly- worm, which when it ſometimes acquires fo 
great a length as almoſt to equal all the folds of the 
inteſtines. Aetius faid * ; Eft autem latus Inmbricus, ſi 
ita dicere libeat, permutatio pelliculæ, intrinſecus tenuis 
inteſtina ambientis, in corpus vivum quoddam, quod con- 
tinuos flomachi morſus infert & ad cibos incorrigibilem 
appetitum : * But it is a long worm, if I may be al- 
„ lowed the expreſſion, an alteration of the ſkin, 
« which inwardly ſurrounds the ſmall inteſtines into 
« a ſort of living body, which conſtantly bites the 
e ſtomach, and excites an unſurmountable appetite. 

Wonderful obſervations have been made concern- 
ing worms found in different parts of the human bo- 
dy. The celebrated Du Yerney* tells us, that a child 
of five years old, conſtantly complained of a violent 
pain about the root of the noſe; ſhe kept her bed 
three months with a flow fever; then violent con- 
vulſions followed: after her death, a worm was 
found in the longitudinal ſinus of the brain, about 
five thumbs breadth long, and like an earth worm. 
It might perhaps be thought to be ſeveral polypuſſes 
growing together; ſuch are often found in this ſinus; 

B b 2 this 
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this might deceive by the appearance of a worm, but 
adds, that that worm lived from ſix o' clock in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. It ſeems to have 
been of the ſmooth ſort, which reſembles earth- 
worms. 5 OWE? 

We read in Baglivi u, in his epiſtle to the celebrated 
Andry, of a man of forty years of age, who was all of 
a ſudden ſeized with violent pains in the ſtomach and 
the neighbouring parts; theſe laſted for eight days: 

afterwards he was both day and night convulſed 
every half quarter of an hour in his whole body, but 
it was only for a moment of time : with a paleneſs of 
the countenance, and a privation of ſtrength. The 
wretched patient, being for eight days afflicted by 
. theſe torments, all theſe ſymptoms ſuddenly ceaſed 
during about two hours ; which being hardly elapſed, 
there ſucceeded a pain in the ſtomach and breaſt, ſo 
cruel and vehement, that he ſoon after died by it's 
violence: the wretch ſaid before his death, that his 
heart and belly were as it were torn by dogs. The 
corps being opened, a whole worm was found in the 
cavity of the pericranium, hairy, alive, and almoſt 
the length of the palm of the hand. The heart was 
very pale. 

The celebrated Senac *, when he had ſeen red po- 

lypous concretions exactly reſembling worms in figure, 
treats of the hiſtory of worms, that neſt in the heart, 
or the cavity of the pericardium in the middle; but 
he declares, notwithſtanding what De Capeironie aſ- 
ſured him of, that he had found in many dogs, bun- 
dles of worms rolled together between the baſis of 
the heart and the pericardium; nay, even in the ven- 
tricle of the heart. Hence he concludes, that it is 
6 no means impoſſible that theſe particulars may 

likewiſe have place in the human heart. 
But as the heart ſticks in a pericardium cloſed on 
every ſide, being faſtened to no part of the body, * 
| | leis 


u Oper. omn. pag. 699. * Traite de la ſtructure du 
cur. Tom. II. pag. 437. 
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leſs to itſelf by veſſels, the egg of the worm, or what- 
ever elſe is conſidered as it's origin, ſhould have been 
brought hither by veſſels : but how thin are theſe 
veſſels, which from the ſurface of the heart, and a 
thin membrane of the pericardium, exhale a ſubtile 
dew, which perpetually moiſtens the heart : the firſt 
thread of the inſect ſhould have paſſed through veſſels 
ſtill more ſubtile, if the worm had been found by 


Adrian Spigelius, in the glaſſy humour of an horſe's 


eye v. 

It is true indeed, that in ſtagnant waters, in infu- 
ſions of plants, animals extremely minute are diſ- 
covered = the microſcope, which if they were 
mixed with our fluids, might with them paſs through 
the ſmalleſt veſſels. But no obſervations have taught 
us that theſe little animals can grow to ſuch a bulk 
as to equal the palm of a man's hand in ſize. 

It cannot therefore ſeem wonderful, if ſo many 
difficulties have been raiſed by men perfectly {killed 
in natural hiſtory, againſt the generation of human 
worms, from the eggs which get into the body. Ir 
is not my buſineſs in this place to examine all parti- 
culars, as it is ſufficient for the phyſician to know the 


ſymptoms which ſhew that thoſe dangerous gueſts 


take up their reſidence in the human body, to foreſee 
the ills which ariſe from thence, and to know the 
method and remedies by which they are driven out of 
the body. But the reader may have recourſe to what 
has been ſaid upon theſe difficulties *. Chiefly in 
Clark, where a collection of theſe may be read. 
Swammerdam ſo quick-ſighted, ſo diligent in exa- 
mining theſe things, after he had conſidered all things, 
ſaid : Difficillimum quidem eſt explicatu, quanam ratione 
vermes in animantibus viventibus generentur, Oc. quan- 
tum ad me attinet, fateor ego tam pauca mihi circa hanc 
| b 3 rem 


y Bonet. ſepulcret. lib. 1. ſe&. 18. obſerv. 6. Tom. I. pag. 
422. z Academ, de ſcienc. Van. 1709. hiſt. pag. 36. 
Dan. Clerici hiſtor, natur. & medic. lator lumbric. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
pag. 546, & ſeq. Bibl. natur, Tom, II. pag. 708, 70g. 
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rem experimenta ſolida ſuppetere, ut hactenus nihil omni no 
in ea videam : etiamſi multos modiſque multifariis conſti- 
tutos ver mes in viventibus & ſe moventibus, tam terreſ- 
trium quam aquatilium, & aeriorum animalium corpori- 
bus conſpexerim. Atthmen nibil ſolidi quidguam certive 
hic pronunciare valeo: © Ir is the moſt difficult thing 
4 in the world to explain by what means worms are 
« generated in living bodies, &c. I acknowledge 
«* for my part, that I have met with fo few ſatisfac- 
<« tory experiments in this matter, that I have not 
« yet any thorough knowledge of the ſubject: al- 
e though I have ſeen many worms, and worms of 
« various forms in the living and moving bodies of 
ce terreſtrial, as well as aquatic and aerial animals. 
* But I cannot in theſe matters come to any ſolid 
« and certain determination.“ ; 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, it men of 
learning have adopted different opinions whilſt they 
inveſtigated the origin of human worms. Some 
Have thought that worms can ſcarcely be looked upon 
as a diſeaſe. A bag full of living worms was found 
in the upper part of the ſtomach of a ſcaly Indian 
lizard, which-equalled a ſmall needle in length and 
thickneſs, the number of theſe came very near a 
thouſand ; nor did they ſeem to be the ſymptoms of 
a diſorder, as juſt ſuch another bag of worms was 
found in another lizard of the ſame ſpecies. A quan- 
tity of worms was likewiſe found in the ſtomach of a 
tyger b. Which has been confirmed by later obſer- 
vations.” As a certain ſpecies of inſets is familiar to 
each ſpecies of animals, and even of plants, they 
were therefore inclined to think that worms are ſome 
way or other beneficial to the human body, or that 
they convert thoſe particles of our bodies to their 
uſe, which we can eaſily ſpare, and thus live at our 
expence, but without doing us a prejudice. They 
thought they would then only prove hurtful, when 
being increaſed in number, or being for ſome — 

| reaſon 


> Acad. des fcien. Van. 1903, hiſt. pag. 47. 
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reaſon deſtitute of food, they gnawed or irritated the 
neighbouring parts. Hippocrates, as we ſhall hereaf- 
ter ſhew, thought the belly-worm coeval with man. 
It will appear however from what follows, that worms 
are not altogether free from danger; although it can- 
not be denied, that ſometimes a quantity of worms 
iſſues from the human body, which do not any way 
appear to indicate a diſorder. 
Mon. De Buffon, ſo much celebrated for his natu- 
ral hiſtory and deſcription of the king's cabinet 6f 
curioſities, after he had conſidered the diſcoveries 
made by the acute Needham in the ſeminal veſſels of 
the polypus, the cuttle and the calamary.*, was of opi- 
nion that all bodies that live and vegetate, might 
contain ſome organical parts, endued with life in- 
deed, but which were neither animals nor vegetables, 
but a medium between both. The little animals 
called ſpermatic, he maintained to be little otganical 
maſſes, which though endued with motion, were not 
animals. He aſſerted, that in aliments compoſed of 
vegetable and animal parts, ſuch particles lay hid, as 
might with the aſſiſtance of a certain internal model, 
be formed into little living organical maſſes; the re- 
mainder, a fort of unformed materials of aliments, 
thoſe little active particles being ſeparated from them, 
and they being become uſeleſs, are driven out of the 
body. To thele little maſſes, he aſcribed the growth 
of the body, and the reſtitution of the loſt parts; ht 
maintained likewiſe, that a collection of theſe ſtuck 
in the places ſet apart for this purpoſe, and conſti- 
tuted the ſeed of animals. He alſo thought that the 
ſame organical maſſes, if they were collected in places 
where they could be united to each other, and could 
de in the way in a large quantity at once, that then 
they could in the body of an animal, be formed into 
other animals; ſuch are belly- worms, aſcarides, the 
worms ſometimes found in the veins and ſinus's of 
Bb4 . the 
1 e decouy. par le microſcope de T. Needham, pag. 60. 
eq. : 
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the brain, the liver, &c. but theſe animals do not 
owe their exiſtence to other animals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies; for they are not generated in the ſame manner 
with other animals; but they are produced by that 
organical matter which ſerves to nouriſh the body, if 
it be extravaſated or not ſucked back by the veſſels. 
For he thinks it probable enough, that that genera- 
ting and always active matter, tending always to or- 
ganization, produces worms and other diminutive 
bodies of a different ſpecies, according to the diver- 
8 — places and matrixes, in which it it accumu- 
ated. | 
The refined obſervations of that great man upon 
this ſubject, are worth reading d. e 
In the mean time, this opinion, though ingenious, 
does not ſeem to be without great difficulties. 
So that now the more common opinion prevails, 
that human worms owe their origin to the eggs 
which come from abroad into the human body, and 
are multiplied in the body itſelf, as is cuſtomary with 
other animals . Quanguam vero & bæc ſententia ſuis 
vexata dubiis, que expediri ægre queant ; non ſunt tamen 
ita tanti momenti, ut non ſperare liceat, ulteriori ſcru- 
tinio tandem ad liquidum perductum iri. Quod ipſa na- 
tura diftavit ſyſtema, non ilico turbandum ſi qua for ſan 
Harte ob cognitionis humane dtfectum hiat : ** But 
though this opinion likewiſe is perplexed with it's 
„ doubts, which can with difficulty be ſolved, they 
are not however of ſuch importance, that there 
may not be room to hope that by a farther diſqui- 
ſition into them, they may at laſt be cleared. The 
* fyſtem dictated by nature itſelf, ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed, if it appears in any part deficient on ac- 
count of the narrow limits of human knowledget.” 
But this opinion ſuppoſes, that animals like 'theſe, 


have 
Hit. natur. gener. & particul. Tom II. pag. 18, 19. & ſeq, 
& pag. 258. & ſeq. e Van Doeveren diſſert. de verm. 
inteſt, pag. 25. & ſeq. f Gaub, inſtitut. patholog. ſect. 
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have an exiſtence without the human body, of which 
ſubject we ſhall treat hereafter in ſect. 1363. 


8s ECT. MCCCLXL. 


HE inteſtinal or gaſtric mucus, affords them 
| a receptacle to which they ſtick, are foſ- 
tered, bring forth and multiply. | 


As human worms are chiefly found in the prime 
viz, and it is the moſt received opinion (as has been 
faid already) that they owe their origin to the eggs 
taken in, it ſeemed probable that theſe muſt be de- 
ſtroyed by the periſtaltic motion, or at leaſt muſt be 
forced out with the other excrements by ſtool, except 
they were to ſtick to the ſides of the inteſtines, what- 
ever cauſe this ſticking might be owing to. 

It is well known that the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
are covered over with a glutinous matter, but bene- 
ficial and natural, by which their internal furface is 
lubricated and anointed ; at the fame time it is de- 
fended from all acrimony, as well as toughneſs of the 
food taken in, which in men of a voracious appetite, 
is not ſufficiently chewed before it 1s ſwallowed, 
Tnis ſlimy matter might afford a tolerably convenient 
bed for the eggs of worms, in which they might be 
foſtered, and by which they ſtick to the ſides of 
the inteſtines, in ſuch a manner, that they can neither 
be moved out of their place by the periſtaltic motion 
of the inteſtines, nor by the victuals and excrements 
paſſing through the cavity of the inteſtines. But as 
this ſlimy matter abounds in young perſons ; hence it 
is thought, that they for this reaſon, are oftener 
troubled with worms than others. It is not therefore 
ſurpriſing that worms have often been found covered 
all over with ſuch ſlimy matter, | 


$SECT. 
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S ECT. MCCCLXII. 


ENCE they are uncommon in grown 
perſons, and of theſe none are troubled 
with them, but the heavy and phlegmatic. 


But as the body is more dry in grown perſons, as 
the bile and all the humours that run into the ſtomach 
and inteſtines are more ſharp than in young per- 
ſons, hence they are leſs frequently troubled with 
worms, except there are ſlow, cold, pituitous hu- 
mours 1n the body in great quantities, as is obſerved 
in thoſe who are called leucophlegmatic by phyſici- 
ans. See what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in 
ſect. 69, and the following ſections, where the ſpon- 
taneous glue was treated of. 

At the ſame time, it is certain that all grown per- 
Tons, let their bodily conſtitution be ever ſo good, 
are not troubled with worms. When the bolt hed 
is firm, and the nervous ſyſtem leſs eaſily e 
they often do not feel ſuch pain from worms as youn 
perſons are uſed to feel: for this reaſon, they are of- 
ten troubled with worms unknown to themſelves, 
theſe are driven out by medicines, eſpecially by 
purging medicines z. ſometimes too they are voided 
at the time of acute diſorders. Wherefore Hippo- 
crates {aid s: Sed et lumbricos teretes, morbo judicium 

eunte: una cum excrementis prodire, utile fuerit : 
© But it is beneficial that ſmooth worms ſhould be 
« yoided with the excrements, when the diſeaſe 
„ comes to a criſis,” But as at the time that the 
diſeaſe comes to a criſis, there are many diſorders in 
the body and great changes of the humours; it is 
not ſurpriſing that ſmooth worms that are very move- 
able, ſhould be driven out of their place of reſi- 
dence. So that this forcing out of worms, ſeems to 
denote a critical perturbation ; it however has not al- 
by of | | ways 
c In prognoſtic. charter. Tom. VIII pag. 628. d 
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ways a good effect. But if the humours, corrupted 
by a ſevere diſorder, ſhould ruſh out copiouſly by 
ſtool, worms are at the ſame time forced out, but 
with a very bad effect. Thus in Hippocrates b, we 
read of a man who ſupped when he was heated, 
drank a great deal, and then being ſeized with an 
inflammatory pain in the upper part of the abdomen, 
had an acute fever attended with bad ſymptoms: 
Septimo die ab atvo irritata liquida & turbulenta cum 
lumbricis ſeceſſerunt : * On the ſeventh day, irritated 
« and diſturbed humours, were voided with worms ;” 
but without any diminution of the ſymptoms, and on 
the eleventh day he died, 

Thus it was obſerved at Beziers, in the year 1730, 
that many were afflicted by a heap of worms in the 
manner of an epidemic diſeaſe. For though at other 
times, the inhabitants were frequently troubled with 
worms ; that year, perſons of every ſex, age and con- 
ſtitution were afflicted with them, and that to ſuch a 
degree, that ſome of them died, recourſe being had 
to all ſorts of remedies to no purpoſe; and pretty 
ſtrong ones ſhould be given, that the worms might 
be forced out either upwards or downwards, many of 
which came alive out of the body i. | 

It has often been obſerved in camps, that worms 
have been voided by ſoldiers ill of the bloody flux, 
intermitting or remitting fevers. The worms that 
were voided in theſe diſorders were ſmooth k. The 
excellent author tells us at the fame time, that we 
ſhould not think that theſe worms occaſioned theſe 
fevers or the bloody flux, but only made theſe diſ- 
orders grow worſe. The fame thing has been ob- 
ſerved in ourarmy. Hence it appears, that in grown 
perſons alſo, whole bodies have been exerciſed by fa- 
tigue, there are worms which would not have come 

" | out 


b Epidem, lib. 1. text. 12. zgrot. 12. charter. Tom. IX. pag. 
114. t Academ. de ſcienc. Van. 1730. haſt. pag. 57. 
* Pringle obſervat. on the diſeaſes of the army, part 1, chap. 1. 
Pag. 10. chap. 3. pag. 30. 
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out, if they had not been attacked by theſe diſorders. 
But it ſeems very probable that theſe worms had an 
exiſtence before the diſeaſe. | 

Add to this, that the belly-worm or broad worm, 
is frequently obſerved in grown perſons. 


S ECT. MCCCLXIIL 


X ND chey are round worms, broad worms, 
aſcarides. * 3 


Theſe three ſorts of worms frequently occur in the 
human ſtomach and inteſtines, wherefore we have 
treated of them chiefly in giving the hiſtory of 
worms, and pointing out the method of curing 
them, though it cannot be denied that other forts of 
inſects have been found in theſe places. For if the 
fruitful eggs of other inſects have — carried to theſe 
ene it does not ſeem ſurprifing that they ſhould be 
forced out in ſuch a moiſt and warm place. Many 
obſervations occur in medical hiſtory of frogs and li- 
zards, thrown up by vomiting, or voided by ſtool : 
for in ſtanding waters at the ſpring of the year, there 
is the ſpawn of frogs, and theſe waters are ſometimes 
drank unwarily by thirſty perſons. From ſuch or a 
| ſimilar cauſe, thoſe inſets ſeem to be produced, 
which being bur little different from what are vulgarly 
called human worms, are found in the human body. 
An Indian of thirty-ſix years of age, had long been 
troubled with a violent pain in the belly : as the In- 
dians are often troubled with worms, the phyſician 
preſcribes ſuch medicines as deſtroy rhem, which are 
called ſemen contra, that is to ſay, feed againſt the 
worms. Soon after taking this remedy, the pains 
Are diminiſhed, and the patient voids by ſtool a dead 
worm ſeventy-ſix thumb's breadth, and four lines in 
length, and four lines thick. That worm was round, 
of a colour between pale and yellow, and from the 
head almoſt to the tail, there were reckoned an hun- 
dzed and ſeventeen cartilaginous rings, all wow. 
| | This 
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This womb being driven out, the pain ceaſed en- 
tirely, the ruddineſs of the complexion returned, nor 
did he afterwards complain any longer l. It is ob- 
vious enough, that that worm is entirely different 
from ſmooth human worms. | 

We meet with another ſurpriſing example ®. A 
noble youth, the only ſon of a mother who was a wi- 
dow, was troubled with worms, and with violent 
pains in the belly, convulſions, &c. The unhappy 
youth perceived, as he thought, that a ſerpent crept 
in his ſtomach, he felt his viſcera torn by it's biting. 
All the ſymptoms were aggravated by purgative bit- 
ter remedies, and ſuch as are given for the worms : 
nay, convulſions followed, when ſcammony -was 
given. That celebrated phyſician, ſeeing that all the 
bad ſymptoms were increaſed by irritating remedies, 
gave the patient a large quantity of milk, which be- 
ing drank, all the pains were quickly aſſuaged, and 
when returning, they were aſſuaged in like manner 
by drinking milk again. A purge was again given 
by another phyſician, but all the bad ſy mptoms grew 
worſe ; milk being drank, they again ceaſed, and the 
afflicted mother committed the care of her ſon, en- 
tirely to the celebrated Gallo, who endeavoured to 
entice the worm by the ſmell of milk towards the 
mouth, in hopes that it would come out of it's own 
accord, or might be pulled out. This method proved 
ſucceſsful : for at the third attempt, the worm al- 
cending to the root of the tongue, and being ſeized 
by a pair of pincers, was pulled out. That worm 
was black, round and hairy, thicker than a writing 
pen, and thirty Halian ſpans in length; it was pre- 
ſerved by the phyſician as a curioſity. | 

A man was troubled for two years with very vio- 
lent cholic pangs, and an almoſt inſatiable hunger. 
He ron by ſtool a great quantity of ſmooth 
worms, and ſometimes whole cluſters of them, Pills 


Were 


Feullee journ. des obſervat. phyſ. &c. Tom. I. pag. 421. 
® Gallo diſſertaz. del uſo del latte, Tom, II. pag. 133. & ſeq. 
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were preſeribed to be taken at certain intervals of 


time, together with a certain decoction. The pati- 


ent being wearied out with his ſufferings, took theſe 
remedies oftener than they were preſcribed; whence 
faintings and ſyncope followed, ſo that he ſeemed at 
the point of death. At the ſame time the abdomen 
made fo loud a noiſe, that it could be heard at the 
diſtance of thirty paces and more. At laſt, worms 
came out, ſome of which were pretty long, eſpecially 
the laft, which was thought to be the moſt dreadful 
enemy to the patient. This worm came out alive 
ſixteen feet long, keeping it's head erect half a foot 
above the ground, whether it crept on the earth, or 
lay rolled up in a circle. Being put into a veſſel full 
of water,” it moved in a wonderful manner, always 
keeping it's head which was black, and round like a 

, ere : it had a neck very narrow, and two eyes: 
it had protuberances like vertebrz. The patient at 
laſt perfectly recovered, praiſing his raſhneſs, which 
perhaps was neceſſary to effect the cure, or at leſt ac- 
celerated it n, 

There is likewiſe a deſcription of a worm which 
came out at the anus half a foot in length; the whole 
worm was full of blood; whilſt it came out, ſome 
pounds of blood came out with it, and for a few days 
after, a certain quantity of blood run out at the anus. 
This worm came out dead, and had rings like an 
earth- worm. The head was narrower than the reſt 
of the body, the mouth triangular, like a horſe- 
leech. The patient afterwards declared, that he had 
voided another worm of a greater magnitude, which 
came out bit by bit o. This worm was ſeen by cre- 
dible witneſſes, and being drawn by a ſkilful painter, 
is exhibited in effigy. 

I might eaſily collect many ſuch inftances, but let 
theſe ſuffice to aſcertain, that in the human ſtomach 
and inteſtines, there are ſometimes found other 75 

ſects 


» Acad. des ſcienc. Jan. 1740 hiſt. pag 72. 
Medic. eſſays & obſervat. Tom. II. artic. 26. pag. 336. 
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ſects beſides round, broad worms and aſcarides; of 


each of which we ſhall now treat. 

The round, they are likewiſe called ſmooth ; they 
are oftener found in the inteſtines than other human 
worms; but as in their external form, they have a 


conſiderable reſemblance to earth-worms, a large 


quantity of which is to be found every where; hence 
many have been induced to think that the ſmooth 


worms are generated of the eggs of earth - worms, in 


whatever manner thoſe may have entered the human 
body. Thus the celebrated Linnæus ? would have 
it : Lumbricum inteſtinorum eſſe eandem ſpeciem cum lum- 
brico terreſtri vulgatiſimo: That the worm of the 
<«« inteſtines is of the ſame ſpecies with the commoneſt 


e earth-worm.” Scopoli à ſo well verſed in natural 


hiſtory, has adopted the ſame opinion. Docet hoc 
communis utriuſque fabrica, habitatio, vita, facunditas 
& communia utriſque venena : This appears from 
their having one common form, habitation, life, 
e fruitfulneſs, and their common poiſons.” Their 
fruitfulneſs is much the ſame, but neither are their 
habitation nor their manner of living the ſame. 


Earth-worms take up their refidence in the earth, they 


feed upon the earth which is found in their bowels, 
and is thrown out by ſtool : human worms dwell in 
the bowels, and feed upon very different food. 
Earth worms have red blood *, and Swammerdam diſ- 
covered in them feet, or ſomething like feet. He 


maintained indeed, that their opinion is ridiculous, 


who aſſert, that the worms in us take their riſe from 
the eggs ſwallowed, as they require a very different 
ſort of food. But he thought however, that it is 
then poſſible if the eggs of ſuch inſects as have lived 
in the inteſtines of other animals, are taken into the 
human body. Human worms, as far as we can 


know, never ſuffer any metamorphoſis, nor even 


earth- 


Þ In ſyſtem. natur. pag. 88. q De Hydrarg. Idriens. 
tentamin 157. r Swammerd. bibl. nat. pag. 120, 247. 
5 Ibid. pag. 710, 
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earth- worms. 'Yet it is not impoſſible, that inſects 
may in the very inteſtines of animals, ſuffer a metam- 
orphoſis. The fly which was ſpoken of in ſect. 1360, 
enters by the anus of the horſe, lays it's eggs, from 
which a worm iſſues, which at a proper time is to be 
changed into a grub, from which a fly comes after- 
wards, | f 

But in other animals are found ſmooth. worms like 
human worms, which ſhall be treated of hereafter. 
The celebrated Valliſner, found round worms in the 


1nteſtines of calves, and that of calves who were ſtill 


ſucking the teat ; he diſſected them with all the dexte- 
rity he could, and found that the ſtructure of them 
was different from that of earth worms : he ſaw true 
eggs, but in a very great number:. I cited Clark, 


becauſe the obſervations of Yaliſner and Redius, are to 


be found collected in this author. 
The admirable Edward Tyſon”, diſſected ſmooth 


human worms, and found them entirely different 


from earth-worms. He thought he had diſcovered a 
diverſity of ſex in ſmooth worms, and by figures de- 
lineated the male and female diſſected: he delineated 
the ſeminal veſſels in both ſexes, and the eggs as 
ſeen through a microſcope ; of theſe, he believed, 
there were more than ten thouſand in one worm, It 
is reaſonable to imagine, that this quantity of eggs is 


not hatched in the body; it ſeems probable, that 


many of them come out with the excrements ; and if 
theſe: afterwards any way enter the human body, or 
the body of other animals, the ſpecies may be propa- 
ated, as they then obtain the habitation, and the 
Food to which their parents have been accuſtomed. 
A ſurpriſing obſervation of the celebrated Lifter, 
ſeems to favour this opinion *. A gil had an ulcer 
of eight years ſtanding near the ancle, which gave 
her great pain; a ſurgeon cut up a young puppy, and 
| put 
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put it upon the ulcerated place; when he afterwards 
removed it, he found at leaſt ſixty worms, ſome of 
which were lodged in the diſſected body of the puppy, 
and ſome of them he took out of the ulcer in the an- 
cle: the puppy was again applied to the ulcer, and 
when it was removed-the ſecond time, Lifter was pre- 
ſent, and ſaw but one worm, but that had a great 
deal of life in it: recourſe being afterwards had to 
injections, many worms were killed. Examining 
theſe worms, he ſaid what follows: Afirmo, bos 
vermes, quantum cognoſcere potui (& habui opportuni- 
tatem illos comparandi) eſſe ejuſdem ſpeciei cum lumbricis 
teretibus quos infantes frequenter per aluum reddunt ; 
tres quatuorve circiter pollices longi erant; omnes fere 
ejuſdem craſſitici; ac fi eodem tempore fuiſſent excluſi; 
parum craſſiores anatis penna; utrumque extremum in 
apicem acutum deſinebat ; vermes illi erant rigidi, per- 
fette rotundi, abſque inciſuris; & tamen facile ſe move- 
bant (vivi nempe.) Vermes illi magis albicabant, quam 
teretes inteſtinorum : I maintain that theſe worms, 
« as far as I could acquire any knowledge of them, 
« (and I had an opportunity of making the compari- 
“ ſon) are of the ſame ſpecies with the ſmooth 
« worms, which children void by ſtool; they were 
« three or four thumbs breadths in length; they 
« were almoſt all of the ſame thickneſs, as if they 
« had been hatched at the ſame time; they were a 
„little thicker than a duck's feather ; each extremity 
« ended in an acute top; theſe worms were hard, 
“ perfectly round, and without notches; and yet 
% they moved with caſe, ſuch of them as were alive. 
«« Theſe worms were whiter than the ſmooth worms 
of the inteſtines.” Whence it appears, that the 
ſmooth worms can live upon the juices of the human 
body, not in the ſtomach and inteſtines only, but in 
other parts of the body. 

It is true indeed, that flies ſometimes lay their eggs 
in ulcers; but worms of ſo great a magnitude, are 
not generated from theſe, but much ſmaller ones, 
da. dy." C.c Nor 
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Nor does there ſeem to be any room for à ſuſpicion, 
that thoſe worms lay hid in the puppies inteſtines. 
The teſtimony of Liſter is of great weight, as there 
could not be a properer judge of ſuch matters, and 
as he had examined this ſubject with the utmoſt 
care. Therefore the eggs of theſe worms were either 
with the humours carried to the ulcer by the veſſels, 
or they muſt have come from without to the ulcer; 
in which caſe, round worms or their eggs might ſub- 
ſiſt even without the human body. 

It does not ſeem a probable opinion that round 
worms are coverings of belly-worms , though it is 
aſcribed to the celebrated Frit{chius. An accurate 
diſſection of the ſmooth worm ſhews the contrary ; 
for the belly-worm was not found lurking under a 
cover, but there was found an alimentary duct, an 
anus, a mouth, and a fine apparatus of ſeminal 
veſſels, &c. It is well known that inſects, whilſt 
they lie hid under the form of a grub, receive no 
nouriſhment, nor even move with that vivacity that 
has been obſerved in round worms, that creep through 


all the inteſtines to the ſtomach, and from the ſto- 


mach return to the inteſtines. 


But though the eminent authors, of whom honour- 


able mention has been made above, found real eggs, 
an obſervation occurs *, which ſeems to prove that 


. {ſmooth worms are viviparous. Puella Scarintii, quum 


vermibus quogque laboraret, & illi tarde datum efſet me- 
dicameutum, unum premagnum egelſit vermen rotundum, 
Eujus cum pater pede calcaſſet caput, ex eo alii prodie- 
runt Vermes : puella tamen brevi mortua eſt: When 
« a girl of Scarintium was troubled with worms, and 
« remedies were given her ſomewhat of the lateſt, ſhe 
„however voided one very large round worm; and 


6 when her father trod upon it's head with his foot, 


other worms came from it: the girl however died 
“ ſoon after.“ 


| This 
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Thus is but a crude obſervation, and depends upon 
the word of the father, who was doubtleſs ignorant of 
things of this nature. For if a ſmooth worm is ſhewn 
to the ignorant, through the coverings are plainly 
ſeen white ſeminal veſſels, rolled up in a variety of 
ſhapes, which in figure have a ſort of reſemblance to 
the leſſer worms that lie hid in a great one. Add to 
this, that in round human worms, diſtant about a 
third pert of the whole length from the head, there 
is a chink (which in the ſmooth worms of calves is 
nearer to the head) by which, when the worm is trod 
upon, the whole ſyſtem of ſpermatic veſſels may lip 
away. I have in my poſſeſſion ſuch a ſmooth worm, 
entire, whoſe veſſels all hang from that chink, and 
freely fluctuate in the liquor in which it is preſerved. 
Nor is it an inconſiſtency, that round worms ſhould 
be both viviparous and oviparous, as it was before 
obſerved, that there are inſects, which at one ſeaſon 
of the year are viviparous, at another oviparous. 

But round worms generally equal a writing pen in 
thickneſs, they ſeldom exceed it, and they are ſome- 
times ſmaller : their length varies ; it very ſeldom ex- 
ceeds a foot, I remember having ſeen one that was 
a foot and a half in length. Take notice that we 
treat here of round worms, properly ſo called; for 
under this ſame head, it was obſerved, that ſome- 
times worms of a different ſpecies, which greatly fur- 
paſs round worms in ſize, are voided upwards or 
downwards. The worm which is deſcribed by Azdry, 

ſeems to have been ſuch an one. For that eminent 

_ perſon acknowledges, that it differed from a round 
worm, in that it was wrinkled all over, and very 
plainly appeared to have a jaw. - 
The broad are likewiſe called belly-worms from 
their {mooth figure, and the length of the whole 
worm, which is often immenſe. It is alſo called 
Vermis ſclitarius : “ The ſolitary worm ;” becauſe it 
is thought to be always alone, and to equal the whole 
| C0 2 length 
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length of the inteſtines: this was the opinion of Hip- 
pocrates b. who maintained that the broad worm is 
generated in a child whilſt it is yet in the womb. He 
imagined that worms owe their origin to puttefac- 
tion, and as in a child juſt born: Si /anus futurus fit, 
hefternum ſtercus ſemper cunctis diebus excernatur : If 
« it is to prove healthy, the excrements are every 
day voided that had been collected the day before.“ 
Hence he inferred, that the matter to be putrified 
neither ſtays long enough, nor was in a ſufficient 
quantity, for ſo long a worm to be formed in the in- 
teſtines: the caſe was different, when the child lying 
hid in the womb, did not once evacuate by ſtool for 
the ſpace of nine months. He takes notice that 
things are given to new- born children which drive 
out the excrements; he then adds: Multi ſane pueri, 
tum rotundos, tum latos, lumbricos, una cum primo 
ftercore, per alvum excreverunt: Many children 
„have with their firſt excrements voided by ſtool, 
„ worms, as well round as broad.” Such worms 
were certainly generated in the womb, and it was 
ſaid before, that this has ſometimes been done. He 
adds. Et teretes quidem pariunt; lati vero non am- 
plius; etfi eos parere dicunt. Quicumque enim homo 
latum lumbricum habet quale cucumeris ſemen alias atque 
alias cum ſtercore deficit; & ſunt homines qui hoc lum- 
Brici partus eſſe affirmant. Mihi vero qui talia profe- 

runt haud rette dicere videntur. Neque enim ab uns 
animali tot pulli naſci poſſunt, neque tanta eſt in inteſ- 
tino capacitas ut partus educare queat: And the 
« {mooth worms breed, but the broad do not, though 
e ſome ſay they do. For every man who has a 
« broad worm, voids every now and then, bits of 
« excrements like cucumber ſeeds, along with the 
« fæces, and there are ſome who maintain theſe 
to be the offspring of the worm. But in 
my opinion, thoſe who ſpeak thus, do not 
« ſpeak rationally. Neither can ſuch a number 
of young ſpring from one animal, nor is the 
| | capacity 
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capacity of the inteſtine ſo great, that the offspring 
* can be nouriſhed and brought up in it.” For he 
was of opinion that the broad worm grows with the 
child, and equals the length of the inteſtines at the 
age of puberty ; but as the broad worm continues to 
grow: Per retium inteſtinum cum ſtercore excernitur et 
velut cucumeris ſemen excidit; plerumque etiam major. 
Nonnullis vero iter facientibus aut vebementer laboranti- 
bus & ventre incaleſcente, deorſum prodit, ipfiſque ex 
recto inteſtino inflatus prominet, idgue facit & ex ano re- 
* ſecatur aut retrocedit. Quad vero non pariat, ſed velut 
ego dico, ſe res habeat hæc ſigna ſunt. Quad fi quis ho- 
minem verme (lats) laborantem curet & medicamentum 
aut potionem dederit; ſiguidem homo probe preparatus 
fuerit, totus rotundus ut globus prodit & homo ſanus 
evadit. Si vero ad medicamentum prodeat & recta 
(pars) abrampitur duorum aut trium cubitorum longitu- 
ne aut etiam longe major. Quumque abruptus fuerit, 
multo tempore cum ſtercore nulla ſe produnt ſigna, poſtea 
vero increſcunt : It is excreted with the excrements 
by the rectum inteſtinum, and it comes out like 
the ſeed of cucumber, often bigger. It is voided 
% downwards by ſome whilſt they are on a journey, 
or when they are exceſſively fatigued, and their 
6 bellies are warm, and it comes ſwelled from their 
C rectum inteſtinum, and when it does this, it is 
either cut from the anus or ſhrinks back. But 
cc theſe are ſigns that it does not breed, but that the 
« thing is juſt as I ſay. If any one ſhould attend a 
* mantroubled with a broad worm, and ſhould give 
him a medicine or a potion if the man ſhould be 
well prepared, as ſoon as the whole round globe 
comes out, he recovers his health. But if it ſhould 
come out upon the medicines being given, the 
5 ſtraight part is broke off the length of two or three 
* cubits or more. And when it is broke off for a 
long time, no ſymptoms appear with the excre- 
« ments, afterwards they gain ground.” From 
what has been ſaid, it is evident that Hippocrates was 
Cc 3 well 
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well acquainted with the broad worm, and at the 


ſame time the reaſon is plain why he thought it ſoli- 


tary ; it is becauſe that worm alone occupies the 
whole length of the inteſtines. Many phyſicians, 
and amongſt them the celebrated Audry, have adopted 
the opinion of Hippocrates, which Dionis © has re- 
futed, who ſaw two belly-worms, each wrapt up in 
it's liar membrane, come from a man who was 
totally emaciated, and worn away with a flow fever : 
in the ſpace of fifteen days his ſtrength and appetite 
returned, and he was reſtored to perfect health d. 
There are many obſervations which ſhew that the 
belly-worm is not always ſolitary, but that ſometimes 
ſeveral take up their reſidence in a man's body at the 
fame time *. 5 Fs +200 
Many belly-worms are frequen nd in the 

dies of col; animals; in dogs, I myſelf have feen 
three in different parts of the ſmall inteſtines and 
parts at a ſufficient diftance from each other. The 


celebrated Lifter * declares, that he had found in a 


dog above a hundred broad worms, infomuch that 


the inteſtinum duodenum was diſtended, being very 


full of them. Ina mouſe, he found the duodenum, 
which greatly furpaſſed the ſtomach in bulk, filled 
in like manner with broad worms, but they were of 


as different forms as any he had ever ſeen. In that 


dog there were likewiſe belly-worms in the jejunum 
and ileum, but they were at ſome diſtance from each 
other; in the great inteſtines there were none. In 
the jejunum and ileum there were belly-worms, 
fometimes ſingle, fometimes in pairs, and ſometimes 
ſeveral were rolled up together. Near theſe worms 
he always found their excrements, which were of a 
greyiſh colour. The ſmaller extremity of each was 


turned 
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turned upwards, as if they gaped for the chyle as it 
deſcended. All thoſe worms were of the fame length, 
they did not exceed a foot. The broadeſt extremity 
in breadth, equalled the nail of the little finger, and 
ended ke the point of a little ſpear. If the two 
= of the whole length of the worm be meafured 

om this broad extremity, then the joints begin in- 
ſenſibly to become narrower and narrower, and at 
laſt end in a ſmall extremity, whofe top ends in a 
globe which equals the head of a pin in bulk, He 
compared theſe belly- worms of dogs to the figure of 
a human belly-worm, which is to be ſeen in Tulpius s; 
and he found a great reſemblance. What Talpius 
affirms concerning this grab, appears to be highly 
worthy of notice: Idque non ſemel atque iterum, ſed 
tertium; quippe toties boc inſetum excrevit uror Gulielmi 
Smitii. Mods quidem fruftulatim & mutilam, fed inte- 
rim ter integrum & omnibus nameris abſolutum. Erat 
autem caput hoe non minus acutum quam planum et ore 
admodum exili, plane eadem forme, qua jus Iconem, dum 
adbuc reperet, æri incidit Salomon Saverius, artis ejus 
abunde peritus :* And that not once or twice, but 
« the third time; for this inſect was fo often voided 
« by the wife of Witham Smith. Sometimes bit by 
« bit, and mutilated but three times, entire, and in 
« every compleat. It's head was not lefs 
4 acute than ſmooth, it's mouth was very fmall, and 
« it's form juſt the fame that Salomon Saverins, a 
« ſkilful graver, repreſented im a copper-plate whilſt it 
e crept upon the ground.” The plurality of belly- 
worms in the human body, is confirmed by this ob- 
ſervation of Tu/pins. 

But rhe broad worm is fometimes attended by 
worms of other forts. Thus Ranlin h obſerved; that 
a man who was troubled with a belly-worm, voided 
ſmooth worms by ftoot beſides. Nepfer found in a 
I C 4 cat, 
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cat, killed by eating the Indian fruit called coculus: 
Vermem latum adbuc vivum & plures lumbricos teretes : 
* A broad worm ſtill living, and ſeveral ſmooth 
* worms.“ In a ſtrong wolf of ſix months old, 
killed by eating the root of wolf-bane, he obſerved 
as follows: Duodeni & jejuni ſuperficiem incruſtabat 
ſubſtantia coagulo lactis fimilis, alba, viſcida, alicubi 
flava. In ileo continebantur cucurbitini vermes ſolitarit 
ſemen cucurbitæ figura & magnitudine referentes, cobæ- 
rentes, duas ſpithamas longi, definentes in filamentum 
prope ſpithame longitudine, in cujus extremo globulus, 
caput acus referens ; item tæniæ ſeu lumbrici lati, omnes 
adbuc viventes : * A ſubſtance reſembling coagulated 
* milk, white,  viſcid and partly yellow, incruſted 
« the whole ſurface of the duodenum and jejunum. 
« In the ileum were contained ſolitary worms, like 
c thoſe found on gourds, reſembling the ſeed of the 
«© cucumber in figure and magnitude, ſticking toge- 
« ther, being two ſpans in length, ending in a little 
«© thread almoſt a ſpan in length, in whoſe extremity 
<« there is a little globe which reſembles a pin's head: 
C alſo belly - worms or broad worms, all ſtill living*.” 
This obſervation comes pretty near the deſcription of 
Lifter, which I have juſt laid before the reader; but 
it is ſurpriſing that he ſhould make a diſtinction be- 
tween worms, ſuch as are found upon gourds, which 
ſtick together and end in a thread, whoſe extremity 
ends in a little globe, and broad worms. The plura- 
lity of broad worms however, is confirmed by Web- 
fer's teſtimony, . 
There ſeems to be a variety of different ſorts of 
belly-worms. The celebrated Andry | has deſcribed 
two: what diſtinguiſhes the firſt, is that the joints 
which conſtitute the length of the belly-worm, are 
long enough in the midft of it's body ; hence there is 
a ſufficient diſtance between one joint and the next ; 
but towards the extremities, theſe joints are nearer 
| to 
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to each other, chiefly at that extremity which he calls 
the head, and which ends in a fort of a globe, where 
they are not far diſtant trom each other ; his figure of 
ſuch a belly-worm may be had recourſe to n. A fort 
of nipple is to be ſeen in the midſt of every joint at 
it's very edge, which has a hole in the top, in which 
he obſerved a blueiſh veſſel, which reaches as far as 
the midſt of the bodies breadth. But thoſe nipples 
are diſtributed in an unequal order; ſometimes —_ 
are two on one fide, and but one on the oppoſite 
ſide; ſometimes there are three on one ſide, and none 
on the oppoſite ſide. Another ſpecies of the belly- 
worm is deſcribed by the ſame author , and differs 
from the former in that it's articulations are leſs pro- 
minent and leſs diſtant from each other ; hence that 
art which is in the middle between two articulations, 
is ſhorter than in the former ſort. . At the ſame time, 
there is a ſeries of little knots or rough grains, which 
are placed along the whole 3 of the broad worm, 
in a right line, in figure reſemble the back bone. 
The celebrated Andry has given figures of many ſuch 

broad worms. | 
Beſides theſe two ſorts, Dionis * has diſcovered a 
third, which ſticks to a little membranous ſack be- 
ing ſhut up in it; which being broke, it burſts out, 
When ſach a broad worm comes out at the anus 
ſticking to it's little ſack, it then might naturally be 
taken for a ſmooth worm; and perhaps this may have 
given riſe to the opinion already mentioned, that 
ſmooth worms were the coverings of the broad worm. 
That accurate and dexterous anatomiſt inſiot p, diſ- 
ſeed a worm, which reſembled a ſmooth worm, and 
found that a belly-worm was contained under that 
covering. Broad worms have been found in the li- 
vers of mice, but they were ſhut up in a fort 25 a 
8 cheſt 
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cheft 2. But the figures of theſe worms ſeem to dif- 
fer from thoſe of the broad worms. 

Perhaps other ſorts of broad worms may be diſco- 
vered by the induſtry of acute obſervers. 
This ſurpriſing animal has greatly exerciſed the 
fagacity of philoſophers; ſome would have it that 
the broad worm is not a ſingle animal, but an heap of 
animals : but as thoſe who are' troubled with this 
worm, often void at the anus thoſe worms which are 
called cucurbitine, becauſe their figure very much re- 
ferbles that of the gourd-ſeed which is ſold in ſhops”; 
reprefentations of which, both living and dead, are 
to be ſeen in the place already cited; as it is manifeſt 
that they move, and are ſometimes voided in fo 
a quantity, that a fick perſon who had a belly worm 
in his inteſtines, once ſhewed the celebrated Andry * 
2 large box full of thefe worms ; hence they have 
| been looked upon by ſome, as the eggs or fetuſes of 
the broad worm. Beſides when the broad worm is 

led in ſuch a manner, that the joints are mutually 
3 from each other, then each joint repreſents 
a cucurbitine worm *; wherefore we ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed that ſome have been of opinion, that the 
broad worm is only a chain of cucurbitine worms ; 
what fayoured this opinion was, that frequently many 
ells of broad worm came out at the anus, though no- 
thing analogous to the head or tail, was found in the 
extreme parts; nay more, becauſe frequently ſimilar 
fragments of the broad worm came from the fame 
body at different times, which may be eaſily ex - 
plained, if cucurbitine worms mutually joined to each 
other from the belly-worm. Some would have it, 
that the cucurbitine worms, are not only mutually 
Joined to each other, but that after this union, they 
no longer conſtitute a numerous heap of worms, but 
one animal only, formed by the union of ſeveral ED 

r 
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that whilſt new cucurbitine worms are joined to the 
broad worm lengthways, it's length might be in- 
creaſed immenſely ; thus the broad worm grows con- 
tinually, and though many yards ſhould come out by 
ſtool, that loſs is quickly and eaſily repaired. For 
though this growing of ſeveral animals into one, 
ſeems almoſt incredible, it may be anſwered, that in 
this age, ſo many new and wonderful things have 
been diſcovered with , regard to the generation of in- 
ſes, that from hence forward, it would be preſump- 
tion to pronounce any thing impoſſible, For if any 
one had formerly been ſo bold as to aſſert, that there 
is an animal, which being cut into fixty-four ſimilar 
parts, generates animals from thence, he would un- 
doubtedly be laughed at; if he had added, that that 
ſame animal being turned infide out, like the finger 
of a glove, devoured it's prey, and after having eat, 
digeſted it as before, and generated it's likeneſs; this 
would have been looked upon by every body as an 
idle ſtory. Vet we are now certain that all this is 
ſtrictly true. | 
At the fame time, it cannot be denied, that if the 
belly worm be compoſed of cucurbitine worms, ſim- 
joined together, or grown into one animal, it 
pu in it's wks Do, to confift of homogeneous 
pa. But if there could be found any part of the 

Ily-worm unlike the reſt, and of a different ſtruc- 
ture, then this opinion falls to the ground; yer it has 

long ſince been adopted by many celebrated phyſi. , 
cians u, and has fince been defended by Yaliſner, Cou- 
Let, and others. 

Sometimes the broad worm comes out intire, as 
Hippocrates (fee the paffage already cited) has re- 
marked, in the form of a bottom, which if unrolled, 
whether longer or ſhorter ends, the joints inſenſibly 
deereaſing both in length and breadth, in an extre- 
rity very narrow, fortified, as it were, at the end 
with a little globe: that extremity of the broad worm 
is 


v Marcel. donat. de medic. hiſtor, mirab. cap. 26 pag. 255. 
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* Philoſpoph. tranſact. abridged, Tom. III. pag. 121. 
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is called the thread by ſome, and if that does not 
come out, the ſkilful are afraid the broad worm 


might afterwards grow again, though it's length has 
come out by the anus. I have often ſeen that thread 
in entire broad worms, which have been driven out 
by diſeaſes or the force of remedies. 

The celebrated Ty/on * gives us to underſtand, that 
many have looked upon this narrow part of the belly- 
worm as the tail of the broad worm ; amongſt theſe 
he reckons Spigelius and Amatus Luſitanus. But he 
himſelf believes it to be the head. For he found in 
the ileum of a diſſected dog, a broad worm alive 7, 
which did not lie lengthways, but rolled up and 
doubled in many parts; cutting the inteſtine with 
caution, he ſought out the narrow extremity of the 
broad worm, which was ſtretched out towards the 
narrow extremity of the duodenum, whilſt it's broad 
extremity being diſengaged, and ſticking to no 


4 part, tended downwards towards the retum. But 


the narrow extremity of the belly-worm, was fixed in 
the internal tunic of the inteſtine, and ſtuck ſo cloſely. 
that he could not ſeparate it from thence without dif- 
ficulty, gently raiſing it up with his nail: whilſt he 
was doing this, the worm twiſted itſelf, and fell from 
the finger, and ſoon after fixed itſelf to the inteſtine, 
ſo that it could not be ſeparated from thence, except 


in the ſame manner, and with equal difficulty. He 


examined that extremity with a microſcope, and gave 
two figures repreſenting what he had ſeen: he found 
that it was not flat, but as it were, convex, thick ſet 
with hairs of the form-of hooks, which he afterwards 
could ſee, even with the naked eye, when he exa- 
mined it attentively. The ſame ſtructure he obſerved 
in two other belly-worms. 4 
 Webfer * has in like manner taken notice, that 
worms ſtick ſtrongly tothe inteſtines : for he found a 
v bid. pag. 124. 2 Cicut. aquat, hiſtor. & noxæ, cap. 
pag · 206, | 
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ſlimy matter: Cum aliquot lumbricis latis, cucurbitinis 
S teretibus; quarum plures adbuc vivebant, proboſcides 
firmiſſime inteſtinorum tunicæ infigentes, @ qua etiam 
hirudinum inſtar pendebant, ſublato inteſtino- With 
« ſome broad, cucurbitine and ſmoth worms, of 
« which. ſeveral were ſtill alive, fixing their trunks 
« ſtrongly to the tunic of the inteſtines, from which, 
« even when the inteſtine was taken out, they hung 
like horſe-leeches.” | 

' Ty/on was of opinion that the part juſt deſcribed, 
which he took for the head of the broad worm, was 
chiefly of uſe in keeping the broad worm in a fixed 
place, and preventing it from eaſily coming out entire 
at the anus, ſo that ſeveral ells of the remainder of 
the body often come out ſeparately. He doubts 
however, whether the belly-worm could, through a 
part as little as the head, receive ſuch nouriſhment as 
might ſuffice for the ſupport and increaſe of ſuch a 
length of body : for this reaſon, he rather believes 
that thoſe nipples, which are found in every joint of 
the belly-worm, as was ſaid before, ſuck in the chyle, 
with which the whole length of the broad worm is 
found filled, and which occaſions the white ſediment 
at the bottom of the bottle when the broad worm is 
kept in ſpirits. But the celebrated Bonnet d, to. whom 
natural hiſtory owes ſuch great improvements, both 
with regard to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
faw the head of the broad worm more diſtinctly, and 
gave a figure of it. In the ſame place are collected 
all the particulars now known concerning the broad 
worm, and at the ſame time, the different obſerva- 
tions of eminent men are accurately diſcuſſed, and it 
is ſhewn by exact reaſoning and ſure experiments, 
what ſhould be thought of each. It does not ſeem 
neceſſary to add any thing farther upon this ſubject at 


preſent, | 
Bur 


2 Philoſoph. tranſaQ. abridged, Tom. III. paß, 126, 127. 
> Memoires de mathem & phyſiq. preſentes a Vacad. des ſcienc. 


Ke. Tom. I. pag. 478—5 30, & conſiderations ſur les corps orga- 
niſez, pag. 202, &c. | 
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But as, when the origin of human worms was 
treated of, it ſeemed to be the moſt probable opinion 
(ſee ſect. 1360) that they come from abroad into the 
human body, and that they are not abſolutely in- 
mates of, or congenial to it; it was reaſonable to in- 
quire whether the broad worm is to be found with- 
out the human body. The celebrated Linneus de- 
clares, the he in the preſence of ſeven of his aſſoci- 
ates, found a broad worm in a ſort of pulſe. The 
admirable Tiſſot * informs us, that a child of about 
four years of age, voided at one and the ſame time, 

a {mooth worm and a belly-worm juſt forming, with 
a ſlight ſmarting of the anus: Filum nimirum craſſum, 
album, æquabile, viginti quinque circiter pollices longum, 
quatuer aut quinque circumvolutum gyris iisſque omnino 
ſimilem, quas in fontibus Sueciæ invenit illuſtris Linnæus 
S in fonte Helvetico amicus medicus ; ** A thick thread, 
White, æquable, about five and twenty thumbs 
* breadths in length, rolled up in about four or five 
« circles, and exactly like thoſe the illuſtrious Linnæus, 
found in the fountains of Sweden, and a phyſician, a 
« friend of mine, in a fountain of Switzerland.“ 
Raulin ſaw a piece of a belly-worm taken out of the 
inteſtines of a lamb not three months old, which was 
twenty ſix feet long. The belly-worm is often found in 
oxen, in calves but ſeldom ; many different forts of it 

are often found in fiſhesf, Now as theſe animals are 

tood for men, a ſuſpicion may ariſe that the belly- 
worm may in this manner get into the human body. 
Tis true indeed, that by boiling, roaſting, and 
other methods of cookery, meat may be ſo changed, 
that the eggs of inſects cannot eaſily continue entire 
if they come this way into the human body. Bur 
| ſome obſervations ſeem to ſhew that the broad worm 
can bear a great degree of heat without being killed. 


That 

c In ſyſtemate naturz obſervat. in regn. animale. 
4 De morbo nigro, ſcirris, &c pag. 31. Van Doeveren diſſert. 
de vermin. inteſtin. pag. 33. e Sur les maladies par les va- 


riat. de Pair, pag. 444. f Philoſoph. tranſact. abridged, 
Tom, III. pag. 123. 
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That illuſtrious kings phyſician Roſeen 8, ſaw with his 
own eyes, ſeven witneſſes being preſent, amongſt a 
diſh of boiled fiſh which was brought up to table, one 
that contained a belly-worm that was alive and moved. 
I have often ſeen ſuch belly-worms in fiſhes when 
alive. But I have found them alive in the cavity of 
the abdomen without the inteſtines; I have kept 
them in water for four and twenty hours and longer, 
and I have plainly ſeen them move during all that 
time; the reader may conſult Andry upon this ſub- 
je&t® ; he obſerves that many have taken theſe for 
the roe of fiſhes, and have eat them. Conlet i has 
obſerved that aſcarides, which according to him do 
not differ from the cucurbitine worms of other au- 
thors, immediately grow cold as ſoon as they come 
out of the rectum, and excite a very troubleſome ſenſa- 
tion of cold in the external ſkin where they ftick : he 
perceived at the ſame time that they quickly die in 
a cold air. He declares that they can eaſily bear 
warm water; nay, Duos aſcarides in brodium carnis 
vitulini fervidum immittebat, illudque in eodem caloris 
gradu, mediante igni mediocri, in balneo marie per duo» 
decim horas conlinebat & tum illos æque vividos, agiles 
ac ſanos inveniebat atque erant dum primo ex inteſtinis de- 
ciderent : He put two aſcarides into a warm veal 
« broth, and by means of a moderate fire, he kept 
e that in the ſame degree of heat in balneo marie 
« during twelve hours, and then he found them as 
lively, active and well, as they were when firſt they 
came from the inteſtines.” It may be inferred 
from hence, that theſe worms can bear an intenſe heat 
without being deſtroyed, and hence the probability 
is greater, that they themſelves, or their eggs are re- 
ceived into the bodies of men with their food. 

But before I diſmiſs this ſubject of the broad worm, 
thought it would not be amiſs to relate a ſurpriſing 


Des Schwediſchen Academ. abhandl. 22 ſtuck. pag. 161, 
b De la generat. de verſ pag. 53. &ſeq. 
i De aſcarid. & lumbrico lato, pag. 30, 31. 
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obſervation, which ſeems greatly to favour this opi- 
nion of Coulet. The celebrated Kænig * put a living 
cucurbitine worm upon the back of his hand whilſt 
warm, having firſt thrown a drop or two of milk 
upon it, and he perceived that the worm crept 
tranſverſely, and that the little ſwelling or nipple, 
which is in the ſide of it's body, which has been al- 
ready ſpoken of when we treated of the broad worm, 


and which is ſcarce equal in magnitude to the punZum 


lacrimale in a man, began to ſwell, and the round lip 


being turned outwards, became ten times bigger 


than before: by the aſſiſtance of a convex glaſs, he 
ſaw a ſort of proboſcis riſe out of this dilated. cheek, 
a line and a quarter long, yellow at the extremity, 
and which was directed towards the drop of milk. 
But when he with a loud voice called to Herren 
Schwandius (a proper witneſs in caſes of. this nature) 
telling him that he ſaw what had never fallen under 
his obſervation before, he anſwered, that he enjoyed 
the ſame ſight himſelf. The worm however ſuddenly 
drew back, that proboſcis being ſtruck by the cold- 


_ neſs of the air, or the loudneſs of his voice. This 


obſervation ſhews, that thoſe marks or little nipples, 
perform the office of a mouth; and as ſuch things 
are obſerved in each joint of the broad worm, there 
is reaſon to imagine that they in it do the ſame of- 
fice. But he afterwards adds, that he had commu- 
nicated ſome experiments to the moſt learned and ex- 
perienced Ernſtius, who wrote the diſſertation con- 


cerning the ſecond belly-worm of Platerus, t ex quibus 


conſtitit quod hi vermes cum fe jungunt ita connefttantur 
ut canales communes toti ſerici connexorum tunc diſponan- 
tur eo modo uti fi liquor aliquis coloratus, per aſculum 
ſepe difium injiciatur, per ſiphonem ei oſculo aptum, is 
per omnem ambitum vermis, paralelogrammum referentis, 
in determinato canale ſatis amplo decurrat & eo loco 


utrumque, ubi iſti vermes conjundti ſunt in vicinum ver- 


men 


1 A, helvetic. volum 1. pag. 28. 
| AQ. helvetic. volum. 1. pag. 30, 31. 
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mem & ſimili ratione in propinguum tranſeat, ut tænia a 
marginibus egregie a colorato liquore pictis exurgat, qui 
liquor aliquando ex ore, in illa ſerie decimi vermis, rurſus 
efflueret : From which it appears, that theſe worms 
& when they join, are ſo connected, that the canals 
« common to the whole ſeries of connected. worms, 
« are then diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as if ſome co- 
e Joured liquor was injected into the mouth above- 
« mentioned, by a tube fitted to the mouth, it 
« would run through the whole circuit of the worm, 
< repreſenting a paralelogram, in a determined ca- 
c nal of a ſufficient breadth, and would on each 
« ſide, in the place where thoſe worms are joined, 
« pals to the neighbouring worm, and in the ſame 
«© manner to the next to that, ſo that the belly-worm 
« would riſe with it's ſides admirably painted by that 
coloured liquor, which would ſometimes run our 
« of, the. mouth of the tenth worm in that ſeries.” 
Thus theſe worms might certainly live alone, and 
when they are joined, they ſupply not only them- 
ſelves, but others with food, and receive it from 
them in their turn, Wherefore it 1s not ſurpriſing 
that they are voided by the ſame man one by one, as 
well as linked together, being then changed into the 
broad worm. F | | 3 

Certain it is, that the ſurpriſingobſeryations of Trem- 
bley, ſhew that the polypus, growing out of it's mo- 
ther as a branch from the trunk of a tree, is not only 
nouriſhed by it's mother, but nouriſhes her. It is 
the happineſs of the age in which we live, that we 
know many truths which formerly would not have 
been looked upon as probabilities. Many more diſ- 
coveries may be hoped from the induſtry of ſuch 
great men, who will one day clear up the difficulties 
that remain. | | 

Aſcarides. Galen m has defined theſe, as being, 
. Tennes quidem lumbrici in parte precipue inferiori craſſi 
inteſtiui procreati: Small worms generated chiefly 

Vol. XIV. .D4 « in 


n Comment, in aphor. 26, ſect. 3. charter. Tom. IX. pag. 122. 
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“ in the lower part of the great inteſtines.” They 
are of a ſmooth figure, very little, and pointed at 
both ends; they ſometimes cram the extremity of the 
inteſtinum rectum with a great multitude, and are 
voided with the excrements. They are very reſtleſs 
and hvely ; and they feem to derive their name from 
thence. For the word ecxapizen, ſignifies the ſame 
thing as cxapizew (ſee Faſſuss economy) namely, to 
dance, to leap, to palpitate, to moye; for which 
reafon, the continual motion of the mature foetus in 
the womb, is called by the ſame name v. Almoſt 
all thoſe who have made mention of the aſcarides, 
take notice of their ſmallneſs: Quoad figuram, calo em, 
magnitudinem, habent maximam convenientiam cum illis 
vermibus quos in caſeo videmus admodum frequenter : 
4 As to their figure, their colour and their magni- 
« tude, they have a great reſemblance to thoſe 
„ worms which we ſee frequently in cheeſe.” Whence 
many have been induced to think that they derive 
their origin from thence o. It was before obſerved 
in ſect. 1359, that a man was troubled with aſcarides 


immediately after paying eat a bit of white cheele. 


But the little meggots found in cheeſe, are thought 


to differ totally from the aſcarides ; becauſe theſe un- 


dergo a metamorphoſis ; it does not however ſeem to 
be an inconſiſteney, that the meggots of cheeſe, which 
are full as lively as the aſcarides when they are ſwal- 
lowed alive, ſhould be carried to the anus, and occa- 
fion a troubleſome itching as well as they, which as 
they in figure reſemble the ſmooth worms that have 
been already treated of, but are much. inferior to 
them in bulk, have been thought by ſome to be their 


fœtuſes. But, as far as I can ſee, nothing certain 


has been diſcovered concerning this matter. The 
worms which are called ſmooth, are generally of the 
thickneſs of a writing pen, as was obſerved before ; 
they ſometimes even exceed it; but in the bodies of 
N mg "rh 


„Galen. comment in aphoriſmum. 37. ſect. 5. widem Pag 
217. o Van Doeveren de verm. inteſtin, pag. 10. ; 
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men and animals, very ſmall worms of a ſimilar fi- 
gure have been found. Vandel, a celebrated phyſi- 
cian ?, found in three diſſected horſes above ſixty 
white meggots, very ſubtile and round. They crept 
freely over the whole cavity of the abdomen, and 
were found chiefly near the liver. Theſe little worms 
were three or four thumbs breadths in length, and 
half a Parivan line in thickneſs. _The remainder of 
the deſcription ſeems to come pretty near that of 
ſmooth worms. He was afterwards informed by 
thoſe that cut up horſes, that ſuch worms are to be 
found in a greater or leſs quantity in all horſes with- 
out the inteſtines. | p Mey 
If the aſcarides were the fœtuſes of ſmooth wortns, 
could they ſometimes inſinuate themſelves between 
the tunics of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and there 
grow into a greater bulk : I propoſe this as a doubt, 
becauſe ſome obſervations ſeem to countenance fuch 
an opinion. Damianus Sinopeus * found in a corps, a 
flaccid, ſwelled, benumbed ſtomach: Duobus lum - 
bricis vivis inter tunicas ejus herentibus, altero circa 
fundum, altero in parte ſuperiori : quiſque ſpitbamam 
erat longus, ac uterque refa extenſus juxta longitudinem 
ventriculi niſi quod in medio parum acorſum flexus ac 
rurſus elevatus. Neuter autem vel forinſecus vel ex- 
trinſecus apparebat neque loculo ſuo moveri poterat, abſ- 
gue. incifione parietum; quamvis ſuperiorem, priuſquat 
parietes incidi, leviter palpando ſuſque deque adeperim, 
quo forte, illo moto obſertare 70 foramen, per quod eo 
penetraſſe credebam, ingruente morte; ſed nec ita nec 
aliter luſtrando ſuperficiem, cum exteriorem tum mai , 
interiorem, uilum foramen animadverti. Interoalla 
tunicarum in quo quiſque lumbricorum berebat, ſeu locu- 


las ee wy ſemiplenus, laxe reſpondebat figure & 
magnitudini hoſpitis ſui, nullo cuniculo ultra orrefo : 


„Two living worms ſticking between it's tunics, 
one near the bottom, t'other in the upper part: 
B 


.Þ Domin. Vandellii diſſertat. treſ. pag. 27. 
4 Parerg. medic. pag. 62. ag 
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ee each was a ſpan long, and both were ſtretched 
e ſtraight out along the ventricle, excepting, that in 
*. the middle they were bent a little downwards, and 
te then raiſed again. But neither of them appeared 
<« either outwardly or inwardly, or could be moved 
s out of it's place, without cutting the partitions; 
0 though before I cut the partitions, I, by gent] pat- 
6 ting, puſhed the uppermoſt, that upon it's bein 
put in motion, I might find out the hole by whi th 
eit got in upon the approach of death; but I did 
« not by ſo doing, or by any other means, diſcover 
&« any hole, though I examined both the internal and 
external ſurface, chiefly the former. The inter- 
90. ſtice of the tunics, in which each worm ſtuck, that 
is, the receptacle of each being half full of pus, to- 
5 lerably ſuited the figure and ſize of it's inmate, no 
« paſſage extending any farther.” 
8 © Hence that excellent phyſician inferred, that thoſe 
worms had long lain hid between the tunics of the 
ventricle. 
Storeł er found ſmooth worms lurking dete the 
tunics of the inteſtines in a woman of five and twenty 
years of age, who after having taken remedies for 
the worms, | voided a great number upwards and 
downwards, yet the ſymptoms of worms lurking in 
the inteſtines did. not ceaſe, and ſhe died of a con- 
ſumption: In cadavere inteſtina variis in partibus peni- 
tus arroſa, inflammata, corrupta & microſcopio infinita 
Jcblonga inſecta viſa ſunt. Intra ipſam ſubſtantiam in- 
ini juni (intra membranas nimirum) latuerunt tres 
brits. quorum quilibet longitudine quatuor pollices u- 
7avit : ©. In the corps the inteſtines were gnawed, 
| 9 inflamed and corrupted in many parts, and many 
oblong inſects were ſeen with the microſcope Be- 
«© tween the very ſubſtance of the jejunum, (that is, 
« within the membranes) three worms lay hid, eac] 
s of which was above four thumbs breadths in 
length.“ 


* 
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'Tis plain that Coulet would have thoſe worms, 
which other authors call cucurbitine, called aſcarides. 
This will appear evidently, if Coulet's * figures be 
compared with the figures which we meet with ig 
Andry . But he would not allow the aſcarides of the 
Greeks, which are ſaid to be ſhort and round, to be a 
different ſort of worms; for he ſays ;. Eos nonnif aſ- 
caridum noſtrorum partum juniorem pronunciare, minime 
dubito : I make no ſcruple to aſſert them to be no- 
thing elſe but the young offspring of our aſca- 
rides ®. But he does not ſeem any where to prove 
this aſſertion, that thoſe leſſer and round worms are 
changed as they grow, into thoſe called cucurbitine 
by other authors, 

What the antients have ſaid concerning the aſca- 
rides is obſerved in the preſent age. Hippocrates * 
obſerved, that the aſcarides are molt troubleſome in 
the evening; this I have taken notice of myſelf. 
The celebrated Bianchi ſpeaks of a friend of his, 
who for many years had been conſtantly from nine 
till ten at night, ſo troubled with the titulation of 
aſcarides, that he could do no buſineſs at that time. 
At other times he was entirely free from this torment. 
For that, Id conſtant iſime per omnes tempeſtates anni 
omneſque ſtatus aſfenti: Conſtantly in every ſeaſon 
<« of the year, and every ſtate of his body.” Galen * 
has given us to underſtand, that the aſcarides are not 
to be driven out without violent remedies : Bianchi 
acknowledges : Verminoſam hanc familiam a quocunque 
remedio indomabilem: That this breed of vermin is 
not to be exterminated by any remedy.” Hippo- 
crates had wrote in his fourth book upon diſeaſes, that 

alcgnioes are generated in the breaſts and privy paves 
D &g* 5 'of 
158 

De aſcarid. & lumbrico lato poſt nn I De la 
generat. des verſ. pag. 224. Coulet, ibid. pag. 5. 
_ x Epidenn. lib. 2. fect. 1. text 3. charter. Tom. IX. pag. 114 

1 Hiſtor. Hepat. Tom IJ. part 2. cap. 7. pag 166. 


2 Method. medend. lib. 14. in fine charter. Tom. X pag. 343. 
In the paſſage juſt cited. | 
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of a woman; as Hollerius tells us“; then he adds: 
Et nos ſtimus, e meatibus urinariis cum urina excluſos : 
J myſelf know that they have been forced out of 
v the urinary paſſages with the urine.” | 
After having laid before the reader the moſt re- 
markable particulars which are known concerning 


_ theſe three ſorts of human worms, we come now to 


treat of the ſeveral diſorders occaſioned by them in 
the human body ; by knowing which, we fhall be 
able to diſcover the diagnoſtic ſymptoms, which 
ſhew that there are worms in the body. 


S ECT. MCCCLXIV. 
B' irritating, they cauſe qualms, vomiting, 


fluxes, rg a weak, faint, inter- 


mitting pulſe, an ite ing of the noſtrils, and fits 
of the falling ſickneſs. 


X The reader has been already told what diſorders 
are to be apprehended from worms ſeizing upon dif- 


ferent parts of the body : they may interrupt all the 
functions of the parts in which they take up their re- 
fidence. But at preſent we treat chiefly of thoſe 
which worms give riſe to, when they lodge in the ven- 
tricle and inteſtines. Ye POO 
Qualms, vomitings.] It was proved in ſect. 652, 


where we treated of qualms and vomiting, that the 
- immediate cauſe of qualms and vomiting, is a con- 


vulſion of the muſcular fibres of the jaws, the gullet, 
the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the diaphragma, and the 
muſcles of the abdomen : whatever ſtimulates by ir- 


ritating the aboye-mentioned fibres or the viſcera, 


which are eaſily convulſed, was aſſigned as the re- 


mote cauſe, If a feather moved in the jaws, if a 


heavy glue partly fluctuating in the ventricle, partly 
ſticking to it's ſides, may occaſion qualms and vo- 
ö i miting 


In coac, Hippoc, comment, pag. 262. 
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miting (ke ſect. 71) this will happen much more 
whilſt worms creep through the ventricle and inteſ- 
tines, or pull them. Wherefore Hippocrates © ſaid ; 
Quæcungue autem dum jejune ſunt, ſubbilioſa vomunt 
per multos dies, quum neque uterum geſtent, negue febri- 
citent eas interrogare oportet, an lumbricos rotundos ſimul 
vomant ; fi enim toc non confitentur, prædicendum eſt, 
2s futurum eſſe. Fit autem hic morbus maxime qui- 

mulieribus; deinde vero etiam virginibus; aliis au- 
tem Hominibus minus: Women, who whilſt faſting, 
« vomit matter ſomewhat bilious for ſeveral days, 
« when they neither are with child, nor have a fe- 
<« yer, ſhould be aſked whether they at the ſame 
e time vomit round worms; for if they do not ac- 
“ knowledge this, they ſhould be told that it will 
« happen. For this diſorder happens moſt to mar- 
&« ried women, next to them maids are moſt liable 
eto be afflited with it; men are but little ſubject 
© to it.” For the ſmooth worms are very moveable, 
and creep on every ſide towards the places where they 
were uſed to find food: the broad worm is leſs 
moveable, and for this reaſon it often takes up it's 
reſidence in the body for many years without doing 
much hurt. 

For the fame reaſon, it is eaſy to tell, why thoſe 
who are troubled with worms, {well immediately af- 
ter eating; it is becauſe the whole ſwarm of worms 
creeps towards the upper parts. It appeared in ſect. 
646, where we treated of wind Fe.” belches, that 

they ſpring from the elaſtic matter, which is now kept 
under by ths contraction of the ſtomach and intel- 
tines, now is exploded with noiſe and violence, the 
preſſure which kept it down being removed. 

But this elaſtic matter is quickly ſupplied by the 
air, which is ſwallowed down with meat and drink, 
and it's quantity is increaſed, when by the digeſtion 
of food, the air is more diſengaged and ſeparated 
trom it: the cauſe which excites the inteſtines to con- 

4 Dd4 tractions, 

e Prediction. lib. 2. cap. 14. charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 824. 
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trations, is the motion and twitching of worms. 
Wherefore the ſudden ſwelling of the belly after eat- 
Ing, is uſually reckoned amongſt the ſymptoms of 
worms lurking in' the inteſtines. 3 | 
Fluxes.] It was ſaid before in ſect. 719, and the 
following ſections, whilſt we treated of the feveriſh 
looſeneſs, that beſides the irritating ſtimulus, it was 
occaſioned by the great force protruding into the in- 
teſtines, whilſt at the fame time, in the inteſtines 


_ themſelves, the contracting forces are weak, or in 


the abſorbing veſſels of the inteſtines, there are ob- 
ſtructions which prevent their receiving any thing. 

But the worms by creeping and twitching, ſtimu- 
late, and we ſee that the mouth of thoſe who have 
qualms, is filled with ſomething liquid: at the ſame 
time, worms diſturb the natural periſtaltic motion, 
which ſo greatly promotes the reflux of the fluid con- 
tained in the cavity of the inteſtines. Moreover the 
phlegm, the neſt of worms, of which we ſhall ſpeak 


in ſect. 1369, may impede in the eaſy reflux of the 


humours, by obſtructing the mouths of the veins 
open towards the inteſtines, Add to this, that if 
there is a great multitude of worms, many of them 
die; thoſe that are dead, rot in the inteſtines, and 
hence ariſes a new cauſe of fluxes. . 
_ Fainting fits.] Whilſt a worm ſticking in the ca- 


vity of the pericardium, irritated the heart, it was no 


wonder that fainting fits were frequent ; but it has 
already been fully proved, that the motion of the 
heart is diſturbed, when the ventricle is diſturbed ; 
this has been ſhewn chiefly in ſect. 700, and the fol- 
lowing ſections, where we treated of the feveriſh de- 
liriam, For this reaſon, the antient phyſicians called 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach «apdia becauſe it 
has fo great an influence over the action of the heart. 
Galen d expatiates upon the ſtomach and cardia, and 


- concludes with theſe words: Nec mirandum ff &jus do- 


| ' bores, 
2 De ſymptom. caufis, hb. 1. cap. 7, charter. Tom. VII. pag: 


* 
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lores, tum animi deliquia, tum virium lapſus corritentur. 
Cum enim digiti offenſione videantur aliqui animi deliquio 
laborare, mirum profecto non eſt, affecto ſtomacho id acci- 
dere, quum et ob eximium ſenſum & ob ſitus vicinitatem, 
duo principia promptius in conſenſum adſciſcere poſit : 
« Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed if it's pains are accom- 
„ panied with fainting fits, as well as a failing of the 
&« ſtrength. For as ſome ſeem ready to feel if their 
« finger be but hurt, it is no wonder that this ſhould 
<« happen when the ſtomach is affected; ſince on ac- 
« count both of their exquiſite ſenſibility and their 
« nearneſs, it can more quickly make the two parts 
« correſpond with it.“ In another place * treating 
of the ſame ſubject, he enumerates many ſymptoms 
conſequent upon a diſorder of the cardia, and then 
adds: Atqui borum ſymptomatum vix ullum crederes a 
ventriculi ore procedere, quemadmodum nec ſyncopas quo- 
que, niſi crebro ita evenire videretur: ** Scarce would 
« you think that any of theſe ſymptoms proceed 
&« from the mouth of the ſtomach, as you would 
« neither think ſwoonings to proceed from it, except 
te jt ſhould ſeem often to happen ſo.” If we now take 
it into conſideration, that the ſtomach and inteſtines 
are not only irritated and plucked by worms, but are 
ſometimes pierced through and through, a mortal 
ſyncope may follow. Sed et doloris vebementia vires 
proſternit; nimirum ſi repente, vel morſus incidat, vel tor- 
mina vel colicus aſfectus vel ileos: * But the very vio- 
<« Jence of the pain overpowers the ſtrength; eſpeci- 
« ally if anguiſh or gripes, the cholic or the iliaca 
“ paſſio, ſhould ſuddenly come on f. | 

A weak, faint, intermitting pulſe.] For ſuch 
pulſes generally precede fainting fits, and they ſhew 
that the vital force begins to fail: the reaſon was aſ- 
ſigned awhile ago. | ap 


e De locis affect. lib. 5. cap. 6. charter. Tom. VII. pag. 492, 
f Galen. method. medend. ad glaue. lib. 1. cap. 15. charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 360. 
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An itching of the noſtrils ] The membrane which 


covers the inſide of the noſtrils, and which is called 
the .pituitary membrane, ſeems ro be continued 


through the pharynx, the œſophagus, and perhaps 


further : for all theſe places are moiſt, with a fort of 
ſlime ſecreted from the arteries, and a ſimilar lime 
anoints and lubricates the ſurface of the ſtomach and 
iateſtines. The artificial filling of the veſſels with 
wax, plainly ſhews that the apparatus varies in the 
noſtrils, the ceſophagus, the ſtomach and inteſtines z 


nor is this to be wondered at, the functions of theſe 


parts being ſo very different. But there ſeems to be 
a continuation 2 the membrane in theſe parts, by 
which a ſoft ſlimy humour is ſecreted; beſides that, 
it anſwers other purpoſes. Therefore whilſt worms 
creep in the ſtomach or inteſtines, it is no ſuch won- 
der if the noſtrils are {lightly irritated, as through 
theſe, many nerves are diſtributed, and thoſe ſenſible 
to ſuch a degree, as to be effected by the ſmalleſt ef- 
fluvia of odoriferous things, which eſcape the percep- 
tion of every other ſenſe. It is known almoſt to a 
proverb, that children troubled with worms, are 
perpetually rubbing their noſes, 

Fits of the falling ſickneſs.] This was before taken 
notice of in ſect. 1075, No. 4; and many obſerva- 
tions confirm it, that worms have often cauſed fits of 


- the falling ſickneſs and ſhocking convulſions. But 


likewiſe the catalepſy, in which ſurpriſing diſorder, 
in one moment, as it were, the whole common ſen- 
becomes motionleſs, all power of the mind over 
the body is ſuſpended, all parts remain in the very 
ſame ſtate they were in at the very inſtant in which 
the perſon was attacked with the diſorder; that very 
diſorder, I ſay, was occaſioned by worms. The rea- 
der is referred to that ſurpriſing caſe, of which I my- 
ſelf was an eye-witneſs; it is deſcribed in ſect. 40. 
1 faw a moſt terrible vertigo cured in an inſtant, the 
worms being thrown out by a vomit : the vertigo 
chiefly attacked the man when he was faſting in the 
morning; 
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morning; it was ſomewhat diminiſhed after break- 
faſt. The broad worm is leſs moveable than the 
ſmooth worms; and yet Hippocrates & has ſpoken of 
it in the following terms: Ubi homo jejunus fuerit, 
alias atque alias ad hepar fertur impetu & dolorem exci- 
tat. Interdum autem ubi ad bepar irrumpit, ſputa ad 
os affluunt; interdum vero minime. Nonnullis quogur 
ubi ad bepar vehementer proruperit vocis defectionem in- 
ducit & ex ore ſputa admodum multa fiuun! que paulo 
oſt fiſtuntur, ſubindeque tormina multa in ventre exci- 
tantur. Quandoque etiam ad dorſum dolor incidit; illuc 
enim etiam decumbit: Whilſt a man is faſting, it is 
« often hurried violently to the liver, and occaſions 
*« pain. But ſometimes when it forces it's way to 
<« the liver, the mouth is filled with ſpittle, fome- 
+ times it is quite the reverſe. In ſome when it 
6 forces it's way violently to the liver, it cauſes a 
« ſuppreſſion of the voice, and much ſpittle runs 
« from the mouth, but this ſoon diſcontinues, and 
« then violent gripes in the belly follow. Some- 
« times the pain falls into the back, and even ſettles 
« there.” The worms, eſpecially the ſmooth ones, 
when food begins to fail them in the inteſtines, creep 
towards the duodenum which lies under the liver ; 
and Hippocrates ſeems, for this reaſon, to have ſaid, 
that in perſons faſting, the worms are hurried to the 
liver. I ſaw in a young ſurgeon who kept his bed 
with a flight fever, which having paſt the criſis, ma- 
nifeſtly began to decline, a privation of ſpeech come 
ſuddenly, with an involuntary diſcharge of excre- 
ments. This I was the more ſurpriſed at, as in the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe, there was no ſymptom of 
a difordered brain, nor could I ſee any reaſon to ap- 

ehend, that the morbific matter would be tranſ- 

rred to the head. Soon after, he vomited up a 
ſmooth worm alive, and immediately all thoſe bad 
ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the diſeaſe concluded it's 
courſe happily, and in a ſhort time. 


A maid 
5 De morbis lib. 4. cap. 15. charter, Tom. VII. pag. 614. 
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A maid ſervant of thirty-three years of age, who 
was ſubject to ſudden and violent pains in the belly, 
chiefly about the ſtomach, was violently convulſed; 
nor could ſhe uttera word, though her underſtanding 
and ſenſes were unimpaired : there followed an uni- 
verſal contraction of the limbs, attended with a palpi- 
tation of the heart; her mind was not affected; dread- 
ful pains in the ſtomach continued to torment her; 
and on the third day ſhe died. As very bad and un- 
common ſymptoms of her being poiſoned appeared, 
the body was opened; and in the duodenum and the 

_ cardia, or left orifice of the ſtomach, there was found 
a-great number. of worms of a great magnitude, ſome 
of which were fifteen or ſixteen thumbs breadths in 
length. The cardia was found bloody and gnawed h. 

But ſometimes a troubleſome cough is cauſed by 
-worms.] Diemerbroeck i informs us, that worms have 
ſometimes been found in the lungs ;z and he declares, 
Se vidiſſe vivum vermen, magnitudine & forma bomby- 
cem majuſculum referentem ſed ſubrubrum, cum valida 
tuſſi, a muliere quadam excuſſum: That he had ſeen 
« a living worm in form and magnitude reſembling 
a large ſilk worm, but of a reddiſh-colour, thrown 
ec out by a woman in a violent cough.” Wepfer k, 
in the aſpera arteria of a ſtork : Invenit plurimos ver- 
mes aſearidibus ſimiles; ſid craſſiores & longiores circa 


aſperæ arteriæ primam divaricationem; & in bronchiis 


vicinis in glomerem coatti erant: Found many 
„ worms reſembling aſcarides; but they were 
4 thicker and longer near the firſt ſevering off the 


& aſpera arteria, and in the adjacent branches they 


were rolled up into a bottom.” It is not to be 
wondered at, that a cough may be occaſioned by 
worms taking up their reſidence in the lungs; but 
it ſeems probable that a cough may be occaſioned by 
worms ſticking in the ſtomach and inteſtines. © | 
b Heifters Wahrnehmungen, No. 372 pag. 614, 615. 
i Anatom. lib. 2. cap. 13. pag. 306. 

Gcut. aquat. hiſtor, & nox#, cap. 19. pag. 236. 
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lt was before remarked in ſect. 1345, that a cough 
had been occaſioned by the touching of the colon or 
ſecond of the great guts, the extremity of which, 
when cut, jutted out of the belly of a wounded ſol- 
dier. Certain it is, that Aetius reckons amongſt the 
ſymptoms of worms lurking in the belly: Taſſiculas 
tenuiſſimas,' ac frequenter irritantes, quum tamen nibil 
rejiciatur: * Slight coughs which frequently irritate 
« whilſt nothing is thrown up.” The learned 
Friend ®, though he was of opinion that a cough was 
not reckoned amongſt the ſymptoms of worms by 
the antient phyſicians, declares notwithſtanding, that 
many obſervations of the moderns and his own expe- 
rience evince, that a cough is a very common ſymp- 
tom, eſpecially in children who are troubled with 
worms. | | 

It is obvious enough, that a variety of iymptoms 
may prevail, according as worms irritate or gnaw 
theſe; parts or thoſe z not meerly from the injury done 
to the parts, but likewiſe becauſe other remote parts 
may thereby be diſturbed in their functions, as ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid. wo 
In the coace prænotiones , we meet with the fol- 
lowing obſervation: In lientericis cum animalculis 
(vera Bnpian) dolores tormine ſoluti parties circa arti- 
culas ſumefaciunt: ex talibus ſquamulæ rubicundæ, puſ- 
tuloſe : exſudantes bi velut flagris cæſi rubeſiunt: * In 
thoſe that have a looſeneſs with worms, (were bnpiuy) 
exquiſite pains with gripings, cauſe the parts near 
the joints to ſwell: from theſe come little red 
<< ſcales like bliſters: theſe when they ſweat are red, 
ee as if whipt with rods.” . It is true indeed, that 
4 O ſometimes. in Hippocrates, ſignifies malig- 
nant and bad ulcers, and that a looſeneſs often fol- 
loyys after a laſting bloody flux, in which the inteſ- 
tines have been ulcerated; but in many paſſages, 
1118 = __ - likewiſe 


Sermon, 9. cap. 39. pag. 5 m Hiſtor. of phyſ. 
QO. n No. 467. 


9 II. pag. 1 charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 
79. 
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likewiſe za bee ſignifies worms in the inteſtines, 
and this I take to be the meaning of it here, becauſe 
I ſaw in a vintner troubled with worms, this whole 
ſeries of ſymptoms, in the order in which they are 
here enumerated : what chiefly ſurpriſed me in this 
man, was to ſee after he had ſweated, his whole body 
covered with red vails, as if he had been whipt with 


' rods. | But in two days theſe vails diſappeared, and 


after a ſhort time, his diſorder was compleatly cured. 


SE C T. MCCCLXV. 


DV conſuming the chyle, they occafion hun- 
ger, paleneſs, weakneſs, coſtiveneſs, and 
ience a ſwelled belly, belches and murmuring 
noiſes in the great inteſtines, es 


Worms, as appears from what has been ſaid al- 
ready, ſometimes ſwarm in great multitudes in the 
inteſtines and ſtomach: the belly-worm has been 
ſometimes obſerved to be of a prodigious length. 


Theſe have occaſion for food to ſupport them, and 


make them grow; this they ſeem to find in the parts 


of the body where they dwell. Worms have been 


found in the kidnies, which had conſumed their 


. Whole ſubſtance , in the liver, a worm took up it's 


reſidence, which gnawed away that viſcus »; it was 
twenty thumbs breadths in length, and a thumb's 
breadth in thickneſs, red, full of blood, and like a 


gorged leech. The unhappy patient perceived the 


motion of a living ani ſhe complained of the 
moſt exquiſite pains, and that ſhe' felt her inſide 
gnawed'; ſhe had often told her phyſicians, and thoſe 
that attended her, that a living animal tore her 


bowels. Certain it is, that ſuch animals do not feed 
upon chyle. . CONE AN 8 


But 


| F * obſervat, & inquir, vol. 1. No. 9. pag. 67. — leq- 
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But the worms of the inteſtines are waſhed all 
round with chyle; they are white; if they are put 
into water or ſpirits, they make it muddy by their 
white colour; they do not always pluck the inteſtines, 
inſomuch that they often ſtay for many years in the 
body, eſpecially the broad worm, without doing it 
much hurt. Whence it is evident, that they do not 
derive their nouriſnment from the very ſubſtance of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines; but from what is con- 
tained in the cavity of theſe viſcera; and of this mild 
chyle ſeems the fitteſt food for theſe animals. Van 
Doe veren p had a doubt, whether worms did not ſuck 
the blood as well as the chyle. He ſpeaks of a belly- 
worm, which a friend of his ſaw voided : Cujus oſcu- 
lis fingulis guttula ſanguinis effluebat : From each of 
« whoſe mouths, there run a drop of blood.” He 
thought this was confirmed by his ſeeing a worm 
| voided 9, which was quite full of blood; this he 

thought to be a broad worm. But if the figure of 

this worm, repreſented in a copper plate, be exa- - 
mined, it will be found to differ totally from the 
broad worm ; but it ſeems rather to reſemble that 
which had eat away the liver, which I made mention 
of awhile ago. 
I all that has been juſt ſaid, be taken into conſi- 
deration, it appears highly probable that the worms 
of the inteſtines are fed with chyle: nor do the argu- 
ments of eminent men, who maintain the contrary 
opinion, ſeem to be at all concluſive. 

Perhaps an obſervation of Coulet * may be urged in 
oppoſition to this. For he obſerved that the worms 
which he calls aſcarides, as ſoon as they come out of 
the anus, voided a ſort of ſubſtance extremely white, 
in the form of a fluid; which appears plainly, if the 
aſcaris be put into water or any Ber of liquor: Tunc 

enim 
. Þ Diſlertat. de verm. inteſtin pag. 48. 
4 Medie. eſſays & obſervat. vol. 2. No. 26. pag. 333, & ſeq. 


: Eſſais ſor Veducat. medic. des enfans, Tom. II. pag. 37, &c. 
De aſgarid. & lumbr. lato, cap. 8. pag. 19, & ſeq. 
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enim vijibiliter exit a partis anterioris extremitate media, 
eodem fere modo ac fumus e carmino, vel vapor tenuis ex 
anguſtiore parte inſundibuli inverſt, prodire conſuevit, 

Sc. For then it viſibly comes from the midſt of 
« the extremity. of the fore-part, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as ſmoke comes ; 10 a chimney, or as a 
e ſubtile vapour comes from the narrow part of an 
« inverted funnel, &c.“ After ſome time, that 
white matter links to che bottom in the form of an 
exceeding ſubtile and white powder. 

This ; white liquor, which appears like a drop of 

milk, is in a ſhort time entirely dried up, and re- 
ſembles chalk diſſolved in gummed water and dried; 
it at the ſame time ſticks tenaciouſly to the dodies 
which it meets with: but this liquor, whether it be 
till in it's ſtate of fluidity or dried, communicates an 
exceeding ſalt taſte to the tongue. 'Whence it ſeems 
to follow, that it is of a nature entirely different from 
that of mild chyle. 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that the Kyle of the 
inteſtines, if it affords food fot the worms, muſt un- 
dergo other changes in the body of the worm before 
it can nouriſh, it, and then it acquires qualities very 
different from thoſe it had before: hence that ſalt 
white humour ſo ſoon dried, which is voided by the 
aſcaris, is not chyle, but a liquor formed from the 
chyle in the body of the worm. 

If therefore, as it appears very probable, worms 
are fed upon chyle, the 55 is deprivd of part of it's 
nouriſhment, whilſt worms conſume it; hence there 
is a perpetual call for food, and thoſe Who are trou- 
bled with worms, have voracious appetites. Thus. 
Alexander 'Trallianus * obſerved an inſatiable hu nger 
called by the phyſicians Bulimus, in a man who ha 


a worm in his ſtomach. Sometimes qualms ſucceed 
to a voracious appetite, the worms being put in mo- 
tion after the food has been eaten, as I have ſome- 
times obſerved in reien troubled aich worms. 
Ae 0 8 Paleneſs, 


1 


IIb. 7. cap; J. pag. 32% 
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Paleneſs, weakneſs.] As blood ſhould be made 
out of good chyle, by the action of the veſſels and 
viſcera, from which the other more ſubtile humours 
ſhould be ſeparated, it is evident that the red blood 
muſt be diminiſhed by the diminution of the chyle ; 
whence ariſes paleneſs, which weakneſs will always 
_ accompany when it proceeds from ſuch a cauſe. 

Coſtiveneſs, &c.] It was obſerved in a former pa- 
ragraph, that worms by irritating ſometimes cauſe 
fluxes. But when the diſeaſe gains ground, and the 

uantity of worms 1s increaſed, the worms then con- 

ume every thing fluid contained in the inteſtines, 
what is thick remains, and becauſe the periſtaltic 
motion 1s diſturbed, it is not eaſily forced towards 
the anus ; hence the inteſtines being filled, are di- 
lated 3 their contracting force is diminiſhed, and 
therefore the belly ſwells more and more, as daily 
obſervation ſhews in children troubled with worms. 

Belches and murmuring noiſes in the bowels. ] See 
what has been faid concerning theſe in ſect. 648. for 
the cauſe which produces convulſive motions in the 
inteſtines has place, that is the irritating cauſed by 
worms, and the great acrimony of the retained mat- 
ter; but at the ſame time, there is a great quantity 
of elaſtic matter generated by the putrefaction of the 
matter retained, and therefore there is an adequate 
cauſe of belches, wind and murmuring noiſes in the 
bowels, in perſons troubled with worms. | 


8 ECT. MCCCLXVI. 


\HEY often perforate the inteſtines them- 
ſelyes. 


There have been famous phyſicians who made it a 
doubt whether worms could ever perforate the inteſ- 
tines, For authors of natural hiſtory had not then 


deſcribed ſuch organs in human worms, by which 
Vor. XIV. t they 
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they could perforate and eat into the- inteſtines, It 
cannot be denied that worms have been found in the 
cavity of the abdomen, and that the inteſtines have 
been . perforated at the ſame time. However they 
choſe rather to believe, that that ſolution of continuity 


found in the inteſtinal tube after death, was the effect 


of a gangrene, which whilſt it diſſolves into putrid 
corruption, or is ſeparated from the adjacent ſound 
parts by ſuppuration, muſt of conſequence make a 
paſſage for the worms to come into the cavity of the 
abdomen u. It ſcarce admits of a doubt that this 
ſometimes happens. But a great number of obſerva- 
tions that may be depended upon, prove that worms 
can make a paſſage for themſelves by perforating the 
inteſtines. at 15 
That melancholy caſe which I related in ſeR. 1364, 
of a young woman, who after having ſuffered violent 
Pains, . was ſeized with a tetanus and died, proves this 
to a demonſtration. For a great number of ſmooth 
worms were found in her ſtomach, and the cardiawas 
bloody and gnawed. acer n nt 
The grievous pains which are ſo frequently ob- 
ſerved in perſons troubled with worms, likewiſe fa- 
vour this opinion; and therefore they are rekoned by 
Hippocrates amongſt the diagnoſtic ſymptoms which 
ſhew that there are worms in the human body: Oris 
ventriculi dolores cum tormine, ventris animalcula 
(nia) erumpere faciunt: ** Pains. in the mouth of 
<« the yentricle with gripes, cauſe the worms of the 
< belly to force their way out. Heifter opened the 
corps of a boy of ſeven years of age, who had for 
ſome time ſuffered grievous pains in the belly; and 


1 


who, though he had a very good appetite, died; his 


plumpneſs being inſenſibly diminiſhed. In the ab- 
domen he found a few ounces of yellow water, which 


being abſorbed by a ſpunge, ſeveral ſmooth worms 


diſcovered themſelves to his view ; and though the 
corps was opened the day after his death, he found 
; *Brouzet. ſur l'educat. medic, des enfans, Tom. II. pag. 38. 
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but one amongſt them alive. The ſmall guts were 
full of hotes, and contained many more worms, but 
they were all dead. He made no mention of a gan- 
grene; bur he found in a certain place of the ſmall 
guts; ared, hard tumour, which had ſome open holes, 
through which he imagined the worms of the inteſ- 
tines had crept into the cavity of the abdomen *. 
This very obſervation is to be met with elſewhere in 
the Latin language v. | 12370 
Various remedies were given, and to very little 
purpoſe, to a woman who had been troubled during 
five days, with gripes; vomiting, and coſtiveneſs: 
the frequent uſe of emollient clyſters, procured her 
an evacuation by ſtool, which ſomewhat eaſed her 
gripes ; but the vomiting continued. On the eighth 
day ſhe vomited up a ſmooth worm, which in length 
equalled a thumb's breadth. Thence ſhe felt ſome 
eaſe about the ſtomach ; but the gripes continued, 
though nor ſo violent as before. 

She gave her phyſicians to underſtand that ſhe had 
had a tumour like a ſmall hen's egg in her right 
groin for eighteen months, which had never given 
her any pain, but yielded to the preſſure of the hand. 
That ſkilful ſurgeon Dowglaſs , ſuſpected it to be an 
hernious tumour, and treated it according to the rules 
of art for three days, which was ſome relief to the 
patient. On the fourth day the pain was much in- 
creaſed in the rumour, with a ſort of ſhooting; "ſhe 
then firſt ſuffered the ſurgeon to inſpect the place a- 
feed,” which ſhe had before obſtinately hid from 
him. He found a large inflammatory tumour tend- 
ing to ſuppuration, and without any ſwelling of the 
inguinal glands ; having applied a ſuppurative poul- 
tice for two days, the tumour was opened on the 
fourteenth day after the diſeaſe began, by a common 
cauſtick ; there flowed from it about four ounces of 

| $f ſerous 
* Heiſters Wahrnehm. No. 515. pag. 869. 


Act. phyſ. med. volum. 1. obſerv. 172. pag. 391. 
z Medic. eſſays & obſervat. Tom. I. No. 19. pag. 223. 
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ſerous pus, which was gradually changed into a pus 
of a better ſort: but on the twenty- third day, there 
came a ſmooth worm out of the ulcer; and at the 
ſame time it was recollected, that in two days after 
the opening of the ulcer, ſuch another worm had 
come from it: about the fortieth day, the ulcer was 
cloſed up: however, a month after, there appeared a 
little opening in the ſcar, through which the thin part 
of the excrements came out. But ſhe eaſily bore with 
this flight ailment. | "3 

The celebrated Benevoli *, treated a ſimilar diſeaſe 
with, that above- mentioned; and he having weighed 
all circumſtances, was of opinion that the inteſtine 
was perforated. by worms: Ui cadaverum inciſio do- 
cuerat, ſæpius contigiſſe: As the diſſection of bo- 
<5. dies has often ſhnewn to be the caſe“ From the 
urinary paſſage of a boy of ſeven years of age, there 
often came worms of the inteſtines, which his father 
uſed to extract whilſt they ſtuck near the nut. Once 
- whilſt he attempted to do this, the worm broke, and 
the remainder ſticking in the urinary paſſage, pre- 
vented the (evacuation of urine ; but the worm con- 
ſuming in a little time, as that celebrated phyſician 
had foretold it would, the urine afterwards had a free 
paſſage. The boy being dead, two ſtones were found 
in his bladder. But the neck of the bladder was 
. obliquely pierced; this hole anſwered to a ſimilar 
hole in the inteſtinum rectum: thus a paſſage was 
opened, by which worms could paſs from the inteſ- 
tine into the urinary paſſage. However (not to ſup- 
. preſs any circumſtance) it remains doubtful whether 
worms make themſelves a paſſage by gnawing. For 
Abil, ſo eminent amongſt the ſurgeons of his time 
for the operation. of cutting for the ſtone, believed 
that the inteſtinum rectum, and the neck of the blad- 
der, might perhaps, after the ſmall-pox, be eaten 
away by an abſceſs ſeizing upon thoſe parts; but it is 
not 

Diſſertat. et obſervazion. No. 17. pag. 145, & ſeq. 
d Ibid, pag. 149. n 
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not ſaid in the hiſtory of that diſeaſe, that ſuch an ab- 
ſceſs had ever been known in thoſe places e. 5 
Tulpius d obſerved, that a living worm burſt from an 
ulcer in a woman's groin; and though the ſurgeon 
was apprehenſive that an incurable ulcer in the inteſ- 
2 would be the conſequence, ſhe was cured ſoon 

ter. | | 

The admirable Jacguin, whilſt he reſided in Ame- 
rica, in order to collect thoſe ſpecimens of natural cu- 
rioſities, which contribute to fill and adorn the cabinet 
of our moſt auguſt emperor, informed me by letter 
that the inhabitants of thoſe countries often died, 
their ventricle being eat away by worms. Few will 
be inclined to call in queſtion the ſincerity and dili- 
gence of ſuch a man: his excellent treatiſe upon bo- 
tany, which was publiſhed this year, is a ſhining 
poof of them. | 

I believe what has been ſaid is ſufficient to prove 
that the inteſtines being perforated by worms, may 
be juſtly apprehended, | 


S ECT.  MCCCLXVII. 

HERE F ORE they often prove 

mortal. | | 
It is true indeed, that Hippocrates « treating of the 
broad worm, ſays what follows: Qui hunc vermem ba- 
| bet, ei toto quidem tempore nihil valde metuendum acci- 
dit; quum vero debilis extiteril, ægre reficitur. Vermis 
enim eorum que ventriculum ingrediuntur partem aliquam 
aſſumit. Si igitur, ut convenit, curatus fuerit, conva- 
leſeit ; ft vero non curetur, ſua ſponte non exit; mortem 
tamen non infert; ſed una conſeneſcit: Nothing 
« very dangerous happens to him that has this worm, 
“during the whole time that he is troubled with it, 
Ee 3 ce bur 

e Diſſertat. e oſſervazion. 8. pag. 109, & ſeq. 18 


4 Lib. 3. obſervat. 12. pag. 199. 
© De morb. lib, 4. cap. 15. charter. Tom, VII. pag 614. 
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c but when he is weak, he is with difficulty reſtored 
<* to his ftrength. For the worm takes ſome part of 
« whatever enters the ſtomach. If therefore he be 
treated in a proper manner, he recovers; if he is 
e not cured, the worm does not come out of it's 
% own accord; yet it does not occaſion the patient's 
« death, but grows old with him.” It cannot be 
denied that the broad worm fometimes takes up it's 
reſidence in the body for many years without any 
great danger, but not always without giving ſome 
Pain. But the particulars already related concernin 
worms, fufficiently prove that death is often to be i 
cribed to them; whether it be a flow death, 3 when 
unhappy children for want of nouriſhment die of a 
conſuming fever; or a ſudden death, when they are 
taken of by violent convulfions. Many obſervations 
have been laid before the reader, which evince this 
truth. i | 


SE CT. MCCCLXVIL 


THEY are known from the age, the food, 
the conſtitution, their effects, (1364, 
1365, 1366.) | $4: 


Before we treat of the method of curing worrns, it 
may not be improper to .confider thoſe ſymptoms 
which ſhew that there are worms in the body, leſt re- 
medies for the worms ſhould be given, whilſt the 
N. pip obſerved take their riſe from other cauſes, 

the worms are voided either upwards or down- 
wards, we may well believe that more lie hid in the 
body, if the ſame ſymptoms continue or gain ground ; 
and then it is eaſy to form a judgment of the diſeaſe. 
But when no worms have been voided, and there is 
notwithſtanding a ſuſpicion of worms, then all parti- 
culars ſhould be carefully attended to, in order to 


come to a right knowledge of the diſeaſe, 


From 
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From the age.] Young perſons are moſt troubled 
with worms; and for that reaſon worms are reckoned 
the diſorders of children : it appeared how- 
ever, from what has been already ſaid, that people 
are not always free from worms in the other — of 
life. Both young perſons, and grown perſons of a 
yoracious appetite, are often found to be troubled 
with worms. 

The food.] Jacguin, of whom honourable men- 
tion 98 made awhile ago, obſerved, that many are 
troubled with worms who eat a great deal of fruit not 

uite ripe, and who feed much upon fiſh and ſalt 
Whilſt others who live upon a better ſort of 
diet, arg more free from them. An honeſt monk of 
the Franciſcan order, who had lived many years at 
the emperor of Marocco's court, informed me, that 
he knew many there who loved to eat raw fleſh, and 
were very much troubled with worms, and in great 
ger, if this pernicious race was not driyen out of 
the body by taking a ſtrong purgative every month. 
The children of the poor, who for want of good 
food, cat whateyer offers, are much oftener troubled 
with worms and ſwelled bellies than others, as ap- 
pears from daily obſervations. 

Conſtitution.] If they be relaxed and phlegmatic ; 
in theſe, all the corporeal functions are lowly y per- 
formed. See what has been ſaid upon this dt is in 
ſect. 1360, 1361. 

Their checks ] Which have been enumerated in 
the paragraphs here cited. 

But worms have ſometimes been obſerved to. at- 
tend epidemic diſeaſes.] Thus at the firſt ſiege of 
Buda, the epidemic diſeaſe that prevailed, was ac- 
companied by worms f. This has been often ob- 
ſerved in the diſeaſes of the army, as alſo after great 
inundations. Many obſervations which confirm this, 
have been collected ?. In the ſpring of the year 

E e 4 1763. 

f Marſigl. hiſtor. danub. Tom. VI. pag. 114. 

Van Doeveren, diſſert. de verm. inteſtin. pag. 27. 
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1763, whilſt I was in the country, I had more poor 
people's children to cure of worms than in other 
years. It had been preceded by a long and ſevere 
winter, In autumn, people are more apt to be 
troubled with worms than at any other time of the 
year. Hippocrates h ſaid : Autumo maxime lumbrici & 
cardialgia : In autumn, worms and ſwoonings are 
* moſt rife.” This is likewiſe confirmed by Raulin i, 
who obſerved a man troubled with a belly worm, who 
during five and twenty years, was every autumn tor- 
mented with cholic pangs, though during the re- 
mainder of the year he could do his cuſtomary bu- 
ſineſs, and had a very good appetite. During four- 
teen years he had no ſymptom beſides the cholic 
pangs, returning periodically every autumn, except- 
ing that towards the end of that term, cucurbitine 
worms came out at his anus : theſe are looked upon, 
and not without reaſon, as ſymptoms of a belly-worm 
lurking in the body. | et, pk 
Some other ſymptoms of worms lurking in the 
body, are to be met with in authors. Thus Jaco- 
zius * gives us the following information: In pueris 
autem cum ex aliis fignis tum familiari illo, deprehen- 
duntur, quod per ſomnum concipientes lumbricorum in 
venire morſum, maſticent muſculis maſticatorits imagi- 
nata, ut volunt, experimentibus: * They are diſco- 
- + vered in children, as well by other ſymptoms, as 
„by that common one; namely, that imagining in 
„their ſleep that they feel themſelves bit by worms 
in the belly, they make a motion with the muſ- 
cles of their jaws, expreſſive of what paſſes in their 
imagination.“ 1 
Others to the above-mentioned ſymptoms have 
added a particular fort of ſmell which cannot be de- 


ſcribed 

Epidem. lib. 2. text. 3. charter. Fom. IX. pag. 119, & lib.6. 
epidem. text. 14. ibid, pag. 376. i Des malad occal. 
par les variat, de l'air, pag. 424, &c. Holler. in coac, 


Hippoc. pag 594. 
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ſcribed by words, ſobbing, terrors during ſleep, a 
noſe white like wax !, ſudden changes of the com- 
plexion. The celebrated Alexander Monro ®, has 
added another ſymptom ; Diu obſervavi, ſays he, in 
illis hominibus pupillam eſſe dilatatam qui vermibus in 
ventriculo vel inteſtinis laborant ; et fi non pro figno pa- 
thognomico ſaltem pro ſyndrome five ſymptomatum con- 
curſu & optima diagnoſi, haberi poteſt : ] have often 
« obſerved, ſays he, that the eye-ball is dilated in 
« thoſe who are troubled with worms in the ventri- 
« cle or inteſtines, and if it cannot be looked upon 
« as a peculiar and eſſential ſymptom of the diſeaſe, it 
* may be conſidered as a concurring ſymptom which 
c admirably indicates it.” But he explains this 
phenomenon by the union of the eighth pair of 
nerves with the intercoſtal nerve. For it is well 
known that the intercoſtal nerve being cut in a living 
dog, it's eyes grow dim, loſe their luſtre, ſhed tears, 
become hollow, the circumference of the eye 1s di- 
miniſhed, and the pupil contracted. From whence 
he concluded that the intercoſtal nerve ſerves to dilate 


the pupil, and that it's action is increaſed by the irri- 


\ 


tating of the nerves of the ſtomach and inteſtines. ' * 
It is well known, that in a true and perfect gutta 
ſerena, the pupil is exceſſively dilated, and the eyes 
appear bright, and as it were, ſparkling. Jaguin 
whilſt he reſided in America, wrote me word, that 
the inhabitants are frequently troubled with worms; 
and he obſerved, that they were attended by the fol- 
lowing ſymptoms : Somnolentia, tormina ventris, oculi 
clari, ſed flaveſcentes, palpebra inferior flaveſcens, vel 
ceruleſcens, convulſiones ſubito lethales : ** Drowzinels, 
„ gripes in the belly, eyes bright, but yellowiſh. 
The lower part of the eye- lid yellowiſh or blueiſh, 
c convulſions which cauſe ſudden death.” Thus the 
opinion of the celebrated Monro is admirably con- 
Armed. 

c 


m Nervor. anat. contract. pag. 39, in notis. 
Brouzet. educat. medecin. des enfans, Tom II pag. 57. 
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It will be no diſadvantage to collect as many ſymp- 
toms as poſſible, the better to come to the knowledge 
of the diſeaſe. For ſometimes there occur many 
mptoms of worms, though there are none in the 
ody. St Clair, a celebrated profeſſor at Edinburgh o, 
relates the following extraordinary caſe. A child four 
ears old, was troubled with pains in the ſtomach; 
it was ſubject to an itching of 1 noſtrils, watchings, 
terrors in it's ſleep, after which it ſtarted up and re- 
mained awake; it moreover perpetually rubbed it's 
noſe, whether aſleep or awake; convulſions followed 
afterwards, of which it died on the ſixth day, many 
remedies having been tried according to the rules of 
art, hut to no purpoſe. The inteſtines being with 
care diſſected in their whole extent, and the ſtom 
R no worms appeared; but there were fou 
about two ounces of a viſcid ſubſtance like a jelly, 
near the beginning of the jejunum. 

It has ſometimes been obſerved, that after the 
worms were voided, ſome ſymptoms have remained, 
which might be imputed to them. Thus it often 
happens that a falling ſickneſs occaſioned by worms, 
continues after the worms are gone, if the fits have 
been frequent and violent. That epileptic diſpoſi- 
tion continues in the common ſenſory ſo often, and ſo 
violently diſturbed ; this is often ſuſpended for a- 
while; but it may be rouzed and rendered powerful 
again, not by worms only, but by other antecedent 
internal cauſes : ſee what has been ſaid upon this ſub- 
Je&t in the chapter concerning the falling ſickneſs. 
For ſince, as will be ſhewn hereafter, there is occa- 
ſion for ſtrong purgatives in the cure, it would be by 
no means ſafe to exhauſt the body any longer with 
them, if there were no worms remaining, but only 
ſome light ſymptoms. | 


SECT. 
n Medic. eſſays & obſerv. vol. 2. artic. 18. pag. 294, & ſeq. 
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S ECT. MCCCLXIX. 


_ cure is effected, 1. By deſtroying the 

eceptacle of worms (1361) og fixed 

Ades, gums that drive away phlegm, prepa- 

rations of mercury, antinomiate medicines, and 
bitter aromatics. 


We have already ſpoken of phlegm as the recep- 
tacle of worms, in ſect. 1361 ; there is a fort of ſlimy 
humour which anoints and lubricates the internal ſur- 
face of the inteſtines; this may ſometimes be in- 
creaſed, and afford a commodious place of reſidence 
to worms. But there ſeems to be ſeparated from the 
very body of the worm, a quantity of viſcid humour, 
with which it is covered on every ſide, and ſtrong 
food kept from acting upon it. The ſlime which 
wraps up the worm being increaſed in quantity, 
goes off, and a new ſlime is ſecreted for the ſame 
uſes. This is the reaſon why thoſe who are troubled 
with worms, are frequently thought to void flimy ex- 
crements o. 

The cure of this glue, collected in the firſt ways, 
was treated of in ſect. 75, where we ſpoke of the me- 
thod of curing diſeaſes occaſioned by a ſpontaneous 
glue. Bilious bitters, ſaponaceous diſſolyin ng reme- 
dies, the ſtimulating aromatics of gum, which at the 
ſame time purge gently ; diſſolving Fele ſtrengthen· 
ing aromatics, gentle mercurial preparations, are 
chiefly recommended. Preſcriptions are to be found 
in the Materia Medica at this article, which may an- 
ſwer this end, and according to which, many more 
remedies of the like nature may be preſcribed. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that in the application of 
theſe, the age and ſtrength of the patient ſhould be 
attended to, and that the doſe ſhould be increalzd or 
diminiſhed, as occaſion requires, 


SECT. 
* Philoſoph, tranſact. abridged, vol. 3. pag. 130. 
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8 ECT. MCCCLXX. 
| IKEWIS E by externally anointing the 


abdomen with balſamic medicines com- 
poſed of the ſtrongeſt aromatics, with a mix- 
ture of ſuch as are purgative and oily, 


Moſt of the remedies juſt recommended, are bit- 
ter; others of them have a nauſeous taſte, ſo that it 
is often very difficult to adminiſter theſe, eſpecially 
to children, in ſuch a quantity as can produce any ef- 
fect. Hence phyſicians have been obliged to have 
recourſe to external remedies. 

Two ointments are ſold in moſt ſhops, with which, 
when the abdomen's anointed and warmed, they act 
with a penetrating force upon the inteſtines, and of- 
ten ſo as to occaſion a violent purging. The Ungu- 
entum Aprippe, © Agrippa's ointment,” contains very 
{trong purgative ingredients, ſuch as Radicem bryo- 
niæ, elaterium frve cucumerem aſininum, ſcille bulbum, 
iridis radicem: The root of bryony, the juice of 
« wild cucumbers, ſea onions, the root of iris.” 
The other is, Unguentum Arthanite, otherwiſe called 
Cyclament : ** Ointment of ſowbread,” which beſides 
the roots of ſowbread and wild cucumbers, contains 
the bitter pith of Cologuintida, fel taurimum, baccas, 
mezerai, ſcammoneum, euphorbium, alots, Ec, < Oxe's 
$5 gall, berries of Mezeræum, ſcammony, euphor- 

* bium, aloes, &c.” An equal quantity of both 
theſe ointments is mixed in the Materia Medica, to 
anoint that part of the belly where the navel is. Moſt 
of the remedies, of which theſe ointments are com- 
poſed, purge violently ; wherefore they cannot be 
adminiſtered internally, even to ſtrong and robuſt 
men, without great caution : but from the external 
uſe of the more gentle remedies, no cure can be 
hoped. It is a matter of diſpute whether the ſtimu- 


"al lating 
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lating force of theſe medicines, penetrating the ſkin, 
acts immediately upon the inteſtines under it, or 
whether, being ſucked back by the abſorbing veins of 
the ſkin, and circulating through the veſſels with the 
other humours of the body, it occaſions a purging. 
Certain it is, that the parts about the navel in young 
children, being rubbed with ſuch ointments, a dan- 
gerous over-purging may follow, which may give 
occaſion to a ſevere bloody flux. Wherefore but lit- 
tle is rubbed on at a time, and when they begin to 
complain of gripes, prudence directs not to anoint 
the navel with them any longer, till it appears 
what effect they produce. But if a copious evacua- 
tion ſhould” follow, the navel and the ſkin next it 
ſhould be immediately waſhed with Venice ſoap, leſt 
any leavings of the ointment ſhould continue in the 
ſkin, which might increaſe ſuch diſorders, 7 
In the Materia Medica at this article, another pre 
ſcription occurs which contains no purging ingredi- 
ents, but whoſe efficacy is chiefly owing to that fra- 
grant aromatic tanſie. 


SE CT. MCCCLXXI. 


ID Killing the worms: which is effected by 
means of medicines ſweetened with ho- 
ney, ſaline medicines, things not to be digeſted 
by worms, bitter aromatics, preparations of 
mercury, acids, preparations of vitriol, which 
partake either of the nature of iron or copper. 


The worms of the inteſtines, whilſt alive, ſeem to 
be able to ſtick in ſuch a manner to the ſides of the 
inteſtines, as not to be driven out of the body by that 
motion, by which the viduals are inſenſibly pro- 
tuded to the anus. But the ſmooth worms more ea- 
fily and more frequently come out at the anus; eſpe- 
_clally if they be dead; ſometimes too whilſt alive, 
3% | they 
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they grow tired of their habitation, and creep out at 
the anus; ſometimes too, when they enter the ven- 
tricle, they are thrown out alive by vomiting; as it 
is certainly known from the frequent obſervations of 
phyſicians. But fmooth worms are moveable enough, 
and it is very probable that they often change their 
place; nay, at the time of a difeafe, as was ſaid be- 
fore, no remedies for the worms being given, when 
neither the phyſician nor the patietit ſuſpects there 
are any, they come out 'of their own accord, Per- 
haps the humours, collected in the inteſtines, being 
changed by the diſeaſe, become hurtful to the worms, 
and force them to change their place. If at that 
time, when a man is even againſt his will, forced to 
make a great effort to force out his excrements, ſome 
worms do not ſtick to the ſides of the inteſtine, they 
will be hurried away with the excrements. But the 
belly-worm, as was faid before, is fixed to the inteſ- 
tine by it's ſmall extremity, and ſticks firmly; for 
this reaſon, it is with the greater difficulty forced 
out, and it ſcarce ever comes out intire of it's own 
accord; frequently a conſiderable part of it broke off, 
ſometimes ſeyeral ells in length is forced out, as ap- 
pears from a conſiderable number of obſervations, 
As the aſcarides and cucurbitine worms are very 
moveable, they often come out at the anus. 

But if the death of the worms in the inteſtines 
could be brought about, they can then be eaſily 
forced out with the reſt of the excrements, as they 
could reſiſt the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines 
only when alive. And though the worms, when 
dead, might till ſtick to the inteſtines, they would 
Toon Satin away in a tmoiſt, warm place, and fo 
that connection would be diffolved. 1 
This was admirably remarked hy Aetiusd, when 
treating of the cure of worms, he ſays: Viventes 
equidem vicinas partes apprebendunt; morſui vero una 
cum ſtercore evacuantur. Prodeutit autem quidam * 
, | . N ” , c 
* P Sermon 9. cap. 39. pag. 173. 
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buc vidi, ſed vertigine affetti & fi ita dicere libeat, ſe- 
minecati: When living, they catch at the parts 
« which are next them; but when dead, they are 
« evacuated with the excrements. But ſome of 
« them come out ſtill alive, but difordered ; and if 
« ] may be allowed the expreſſion, half dead.” 

But though the indication of the diſeaſe, directs to 
kill the worms, the greateſt careſhould be taken not 
to give any thing capable of hurting the ſtomach or 
inteſtines. Many remedies are here enumerated, 
each of which deſerves to be particularly conſidered. 

By means of medecines ſweetened with honey.] It 
is univerſally acknowledged, that there is a diſſolving 
force in honey; it may therefore be of uſe to diſſolve 
the phlegm, and make it thin. But it is not quite 
clear whether the honey itſelf is hurtful to worms. It 
is true indeed, that Aetius à recommended mead for 
perſons troubled with worms, and directed: In ſor- 
bitiones vero * ———— conjiriendum : ** That a 
great quantity of honey ſhould be thrown into what 
<« they drink.” It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the antient phyſicians thought gall deſtructive to 
worms, even when rubbed externally upon the navel. 
At the ſame time, they maintained that honey is con- 
verted into gall in the human body; eſpecially if the 
patient be of a hot conſtitution. Thus in Galen, we 
meet with what follows concerning honey: Siquidem 
illis qui jam in flore ætatis ſunt, potiſſimum fi calidiore 
natura fint ac vitam degant laborioſam, in iis tatum mel 
vertitur in flavam bilem: Since with thoſe who are 
“ in the flower of their age, eſpecially if they be of a 
« hot conſtitution, and lead a laborious life; honey 
is always converted into yellow gall.” In another 

ige he confirms this. 
Perhaps honey was recommended as a remedy for 
the worms for this reaſon. However it may Au of 
| ervice 


= thidem. r De natur. facultat. lib. 2. cap. 8. charter. 
Tom, V. pas: 97 De aliment. facultat, lib. 3. cap. 39. 
charter. Tom. VI. pag. 399. | 
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ſervice in lubricating and purging. More modern 
phyſicians have ſince been of opinion, that honey 
drank in great quantities is deſtructive to worms, be- 
cauſe it can obſtruct what is called the pipes in in- 
ſes, by which they breathe, and which have been 
deſcribed by Malpigbi in the ſilk worm. But thoſe 
Pipes have not been yet ſnewn in human worms, and 
perhaps they do not breathe, as they are to live in 
the human inteſtines, whoſe cavity is filled by it's 
contents; eſpecially as the inteſtines in their natural 
ſtate are contracted, as was ſaid upon another occa- 
ſion in the chapter concerning belches and wind. 

For the ſame reaſon, the uſe of oil was recom- 
mended if given in a large quantity, ſo as not merely 
to anoint, but fill the inteſtines. Thus Aetius t or- 
dered a glaſs of the oil of unripe grapes to be given 
to the patient, and a great quantity of oil of unripe 
grapes to be boiled in his ptiſan, and he would have 
Præbitiones vero ex oleo ſemper augendas- His al- 
„ lowance of oil conſtantly increaſed.“ The reaſon 
he gave for it, was: In univerſum enim omnia, que 
lumbricos educunt aut per acredinem occidendo, aut per 
amaritiem ſubducendo aut ad excretionem irritando aut 
per conſequeniem ad ea, quæ exhibentur, lubricitatem, 
 efficacia cognoſcuntur. Extrabuntur autem fimul, ut 
veriſimile eſt, per ſorbitiones vas lubricas reddentes aut 
etiam per innominatam aliquam qualitatem: In gene- 
„ ral, all remedies that remove worms, either by 
« killing them by their ſharpneſs, bringing them out 
« by their bitterneſs, irritating them to evacuation, 
« or by the lubricity occaſioned by the remedies ta- 
„ ken, are known by their efficacy. But they are 
<<. at the ſame time, as ſeem probable, forced out by 
e beveridges, | which lubricate the paſſages, or by a 
« quality without a name.” Thus Vegetius u, with 
other remedies, mixed a conſiderable quantity of oil, 
and he either poured it into the bodies of animals 

Y Es with 
1 Sermon. 9. cap. 39. pag. 173. Art. veterin. lib. 1. cap. 
44. 45 · ſcript, rei ruſtic. Tom. II. pag. 1065, 1066. 
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with a horn, or cauſed it to be injected with a clyſter, 
ſaying: Quæ virtus medicamentorum & lenitas olei, 
animalia ipſa intus occidit & foras ejicit : “ Such is 
<« the virtue of medicines, and the ſoftneſs of oil, that 
e it kills the worms in the body, and throws them 
ce out.” 

But the experiments which have been made, have 
ſhewn various effects. The celebrated Lanzoni, 
threw into common oil, a human worm that had 
been voided alive, which immediately died. He put 
into honey, a worm that had been thrown up in vo- 
miting, which quickly died *, Thoſe were ſmooth 
worms. But Coulet could not keep cucurbitine 
worms longer alive in any liquor than in oil of al- 
monds, in which they lived for four and twenty 
hours J. I do not know that theſe experiments were 
ever tried upon a broad worm, if it came alive and en- 
tire out of the body, as it generally died ſoon after 
being voided. Many experiments may be ſeen in 
the works of the celebrated Tort: *, from which it ap- 
| pears that round worms have lived very well for ſe- 
veral hours in common oil and mead. 

I have ſometimes made uſe of a great quantity of 
honey as well as oil, but I could not by that means 
kill the broad worm, as theſe often occaſion qualms 
and vomiting ; I have {ometimes ſeen ſmooth worms 
thrown out by vomiting ; and a great quantity of ho- 
ney being given, worms ſometimes came out at the 
ſame time if a looſeneſs followed, as is frequently the 
cale. However, the effect of theſe was not ſo certain 
that one could depend upon them. Whilſt the aſca- 
rides occalioned a troubleſome itching about the anus, 
took care to inject frequently with oil and mead; 
but theſe expedients diſappointed my hopes. 

Saline medicines] It ſcarce admits of a doubt, 
that ſalts, eſpecially the ſharper fort, and even the 

Vor. XIV. FF gentler 


Acta phyſ. med. nat. curioſ. vol. 1. obſerv. 94. pag. 173- 
De aſcarid. & lumbrico lato, pag. 31 & 33. 

— 1 ſpecial. ad febres, &c. lib. 5. cap. 6. pag. 510. 
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gentler ſort if taken in great quantities, may be 
troubleſome to worms; but theſe cannot be given 
otherwiſe than in ſo moderate a quantity, as not to 
hurt the inteſtines ; and for that reaſon, there will be 
the leſs ground for hopes that the worms can be 
much affected by them. But when the ſalts have at 
the ſame time a purging quality, then there 15 more 
hopes of their proving beneficial. Wherefore phy- 
ficians have chiefly recommended Sedly and Eb/ham 
falts, and others of a ſimilar nature. 

In order to drive out aſcarides, which take up their 

reſidence in the inteſtinum rectum, or a woman's 
privy parts, Hippocrates * directed that the parts 
ſhould be waſhed with brine. 
Things not to be digeſted by worms.] As worms 
ſeem to be chiefly nouriſhed by chyle, it ſcarcely 
ſeems poſſible to find ſuch things as being eat by 
worms, can do them a prejudice. 

* Whilſt we conſider the chief remedies for worms 
recommended by authors, they ſeem to be properly 
enough divided into three claſſes. Thoſe of the firſt 
claſs are rough and rugged: and it is hoped from 
theſe, that being moved and preſſed by the periſtaltic 
motion of the inteſtines, they would deftroy the ten- 
der bodies of the worms, or greatly hurt them, ſo 
that thedead, or at leaſt the debilitatedworms, may be 
more eafily driven out of the human body, The ſe- 
cond claſs contains ſuch things as diffuſe a diſagree- 
able and penetrating ſtench through the whole tract 
of the firſt ways, being applied in ſuch a manner, 
that it's action may be continued, and not interrupted. 
Finally, the third claſs contains thoſe things, which 
though they can neirher hurt the worms by the 
roughneſs of their parts, or by a bad ſmell, yet have 
been found by experience to prove very deſtructive 
to them. | 
. q That 


- 


de 3 morb, lib. 2. cap, 60. charter. Tom, VII. pag. 
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That remedy ſeems to belong to the firſt claſs, 
which the celebrated Mead * declares, he by uſing it 
found to be of great efficacy: Stanni raft & coralli 
rubri : Of tin ſhavings and red coral,” equal por- 
tions were ground into an exceeding ſubtile powder, 
a dram of which, made into a bolus, he gave twice 
a day with a conſerve of the tops of ſea-wormwood. 
The celebrated Afton © gave pure tin in a much greater 
quantity to perſons troubled with worms ; the very 
day after purging, he in the morning, when the ven- 
tricle was empty, gave an ounce of pure tin pul- 
verized and fifted with a fieve made of horſe-hair, 
and having very narrow inteſtines : he mixed the 
powder of tin with four ounces of black fyrup of the 
pooreſt ſort, which in the making of ſugar, remains 
like a ſediment, and hence is called the dregs of ſu- 
gar. On the day following he gave halt an ounce of 
pulverized tin mixed with two ounces of the ſame 
ſyrup, and he repeated the fame doſe on the third 
day, and the next day a purge was given, prepared 
of an infuſion of the leaves of ſena and manna, ſuch as 
had been given the day before the powder of tin was 
given: he declares that he has ſeen this remedy pro- 
duce the moſt happy effects, as it immediately eaſes 
the pain in the ſtomach occaſioned by the worms; 
though the worms do not go out till ſome days after. 
This quantity of tin is given to grown men; in young 
perſons, the quantity is dimiaiſhed according to their 
age. 1 | 

But though tin reduced to powder may many 
ways be deſtructive to worms, this celebrated phyſi- 
cian was of opinion, that it chiefly acts by the pow- 
der's getting between the tunics of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and the worms; and thus preventing them 
from eaſily ſticking to the ſtomach and inteſtines, in- 
lomuch that a purge being given, they are eaſily 


forced out. 
Ff2 Perhaps 


b-Monit. & præcept. medic. ſect. 3. pag. 119. 
Medic. eſſays & obſervat, vol. 5 part 1. pag. 89. & ſeq. 
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Perhaps the filings of iron act in the ſame manner, 
if a dram's weight "of them be given every morning 
during ſeveral days d. Bur tho iron is eaſily enough 
diſſolved, both in our humours and in the liquors we 
drink, it is highly probable that it acts not only by a 
mechanical force, but by a medicinal metallic vir- 
tue; of which ſubject we ſhall ſoon treat farther. 

That product of the fea which perhaps with many 
others ſhould be conſidered as belonging to the ani- 
mal kingdom, and is ſold by the name of coral in 
ſhops, ſeems to have acquired a diſtinguiſhed repu- 
tation amongſt remedies for the worms on the ſame 
account, namely, becauſe of it's mechanical rough- 


. neſs. Certain it is, that Conrad Geſner * preſcribed 
| pounded but not ſifted coral, to kill the worms. It 


is obvious enough that other rough powders that 
are innocent, may be tried for the fame purpoſe. 
The ſecond claſs contains thoſe remedies that de- 
bre; worms by their bad ſmell. 
Garlick holds a diſtinguiſhed place amongſt theſe, 


as it diffuſes on every ſide a ſmell pretty ſtrong, pe- 


netrating, and not diſagreeable to thoſe that are not 
accuſtomed to it. It is eaſily borne by the human 
body, and it is well known that many are extremely 
fond of it, whilſt others deteſt it's ſmell. Horace 
Was one of theſe who would have garlick worſe than 
hemlock, given in puniſhment of parricide; but 
when he ſaw the common people eat it without be- 
ing hurt by it, he made the following exclamation; 
O dura meſſorum ilia ! O the ſtrong bowels, of rea- 
« pers!” It has been always loved by men who led 
a life of hard labour. A thouſand ſix hundred ta- 
lents were laid out in garlick, onions, and radiſhes, 
for the workmen who were employed in building the 
pyramids f. But fo penetrating is garlick, that. in 


men who eat it every day, the whole ſkin, even to 


the fingers-ends, ſmells * it: nay, when a poultice 
made 


4 Van doeveren der v verm. ili pag. 71. . Epiſtol. 
Medic, pag. 91. IIerodot. lib, 2. pag. 137. 1 
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made of garlick, mallows, Sc. was applied to the 
loins of a perſon who had a ſtrangury, his belly be- 
ing opened immediately after death, a ſmell of gar- 
lick iſſued from it 8. Hence the virtue of garlick as 
eaſily enters by the abſorbing veins as it penetrates 
by the arterial veſſels. On account of theſe pene- 
trating forces of garlick, Galen ſaid: Hague ego 
agreſtium theriacca illud edulium appello. Ac, fiquis vel 
Thracas, vel Gallos, vel denique qui frigidam regionem 
incolunt, vexi illis vetuerit, non leviter 11s hominibus no- 
cuerit : Therefore I call that treacle the food of 
country people: and if any one ſhould prevent 
« the Thracians, the Gauls, or thoſe that inhabit a 
« cold country, to feed upon it, he would do thoſe 
“ people a great injury.” In the fame place he 
ſaid that garlick drives away wind; but Hippocrates i 
ſaid of garlick, Flatum autem parit, propter ſpiritus 
vebementiam : lt occaſions wind by the vehemence 
of it's ſteam :” And elſewhere *, In utero autem 
cum flatum excitare volueris alii caput unicum & laſeris 
ſuccum ad ſubditia ad admiſceto: But when you de- 
fire to excite wind in the womb, mix a ſingle 
« head of garlick, and the juice of the herb laſer- 
“ pitium, with what you give.” But in the chapter 
concerning belches and wind, it was obſerved that 
carminatives, or remedies that diſperſe the wind, at 
the ſame time that they diſperſe, produce wind; as 
they gently irritate the inteſtines with a mild aroma- 
tic ſtimulus, ſo they are contracted in many places, 

which has this effect, that a fixed convulſive affection 
has ſomewhere been removed; there then follow 
murmuring noiſes in the belly, and afterwards an 
exploſion of wind, either upwards or downwards. 
SGarlick may therefore be beneficial, not only as 
it's ſmell is dangerous to worms, but alſo as by in- 


Ff 3 creaſing 

s Lobb of curing fevers, pag. 1 b Method. Medend. 
Ib. 12. cap. 8. Charter Tom. XII. pag. 291. i De victas 
rat. lib. 2. cap. 7. Charter Tom. VI. pag. 470. De nie 
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creaſing motion in the fibres of the inteſtines, it ſo 
prevents the ſticking of worms to their ſides, that 
they may be the more eaſily driven out by purgative 
remedies. The action of the garlick will be more 

owerful in thoſe that have not always been uſed to 
it; for it has leſs effect upon ſuch as have been ac- 
cuſtomed to it. If the ſick perſons once every day 
ſwallow a clove of garlick either entire, if it be a ſmall 
one, or cut into parts, then the ſmell of the garlick 
always continues in the ſtomach and inteſtines. The 
cloves of garlick boiled in vinegar furniſh a tolerably 
agreeable ſauce for the table; but then the force of 
the garlick is more dead. If aſcarides ſhould take 
up their lodging in a woman's privy parts, Hippo- 
crates recommended the thruſting of oblong medi- 
cines, compoſed of things good againſt the worms, 
up the part; but he at the ſame time added, Et alliis 


coctis & crudis veſcatur, & aſcarides exeunt ac moriun- 
tur: Let her feed upon boiled and raw garlick, 


c and the aſcarides come out and die.“ 

In ſuch caſes aſa fætida is recommended, which 1s 
of a much worſe ſmell than garlick, eſpecially if it 
is brought from Aſia freſh, and of a white colour, 
ſuch as I ſometimes have happened to ſee ; for then 


it diffuſes a ſmell almoſt inſupportable : wherefore 


bags full of new aſa newly gathered are hung up to 


the top of the maſt; for if they were opened in the 


veſſel, nobody could bear the ſtink which is gradu- 
ally diminiſhed by drying. Vet in Aſia aſafcetida is rec- 
koned a great dainty, whilſt it is mixed with ſauces, 
or diſhes are juſt rubbed with it. With regard to 
this ſubject, the reader is referred to Svempfer upon 


te exotic niceties, In amænitatibus exoticis.” Whence 


Hoffman ® uſed to drive out the brood of worms 


with his worm ſpecifick, that is to ſay, pills made 
of aſa fœtida, myrrh, ſaffron, and ſweet mercury. 

| | | | | To 
1 De mulier. morb. lib. 2. cap. bo, Charter Tom. VII. pag. 
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To this claſs belongs the valerian root which Fa- 
bius Columna ® would have to be the true phy of 
Dioſcoris, and found it to have great efficacy in cu- 
ring the falling ſickneſs, both in himſelf and others, 
if half a dram of the root ground to powder was 
taken every morning. The celebrated Marchant 2 
made trial of this root to cure the falling ſickneſs, 
and with good ſucceſs; but he perceived at the ſame 
time that worms were driven out of the body, and 
that the patients ſweated copiouſly. This root dif- 
fuſes a very bad ſmell ; and as it acts chiefly by 
cauſing ſweats, and ſeldom purges, it ſeems to be 
fatal to worms. The king's phyſician Storck, cele- 
brated for the invention of many new medicines, in 
order to drive out worms, joined the valerian root 
to RUrpatives and aromaticks with great ſucceſs v. 

or the ſame or a ſimilar reaſon, the caput mor 
tuum, which remains after all the volatile parts have 
by fire been forced out of harts horn, 1s praiſed as 
an excellent remedy for worms. For the coal remains 
ſolid, capable of being crumbled, fœtid, bitter, and 
{till defiled by a thick, tenacious, pitchy oil 4. 

Perhaps ſulphur likewiſe belongs to this claſs; for, 
Si crudum humano ingeritur corpori, partita ſed repetita 
crebro, dofi primas vias mire repurgat tandem ſatis va- 
lide, tumque morbos quoſdam cutaneos, verminoſos, me- 
tallicos minerales effucaciter ſanat : If it be received 
“ crude into the human body, the doſe being divid- 
& ed into portions, and often repeated, it ſtrangely 

„ purges the fixed ways; at length it clears them 
% very powerfully, and then it efficaciouſly cures 
c certain Cutaneous diſeaſes, where worms are in the 
ce caſe, and which are of a metallic and mineral na- 
e ture.” I have often given ſulphur in this man- 
ner; and though it has ſcarce any ſmell of itſelf, ex- 


f4 cept 


n In pkytobaſana, pag. 113—121, & in ecphraſi plantar. pag, 
210. o Acagem. des ſcienc, I an. 1906 mem. p. 430, &c. 
P Ann. medic, ſecund. pag. 228. 4 H. Boerh. Cham. Tom. 
2. proceff. 120. p. 359. 
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cept it is made warm either by friction or by fire, 


whilſt it is diſſolved in the firſt ways, either by the 
force of our humours, or by the food ſwallowed, ex- 
crements of a very bad ſmell are voided by tool; 
does this unuſual ſtink hurt the worms? 

It does not ſeem at all improbable that many other 
diſcoveries will be made either by chance, or by at- 


tentive obſervation and experiments properly made. 


The great ule of theſe will excite phyſicians to inveſ- 
tigate theſe matters more thoroughly. 

Next follows the third claſs, which contains thoſe 
remedies which have been obſerved to be deſtructive 
to worms, though they are neither endued with 
roughneſs of parts or a bad ſmell, 

Galen * wrote concerning the peach-tree, that, In 
germinibus & ſoliis vincentem habet amaram qualitatem, 
& ideo folia ejus trita & ſuper umbilicum impoſita, ver- 
mes necant: In it's buds and leaves it has a bitter 
& binding quality, and therefore it's leaves pounded 
and put upon the navel, kill worms.“ It appears 
from the obſervations of the celebrated Boulduc *, 
that an infuſion of flowers and foft leaves have the 
gentle purgative quality of the peach- tree; and he 
Praiſes that as the beſt remedy for worms in children. 
It will preſently be ſhewn what ſhould be thought of 
bitters; and it will appear in the following para- 
graph thar gentle purgatives are ſcarce ever ſuffi- 


cient; ſo that this remedy acts _—_ the worms by 


a peculiar virtue. 

Galen* has obſerved of fern, that, Radicem habet 
maxime utilem : latum enim lumbricum interficit fi quis 
eam quatuor drachmis in melicrato ebibat : * It has a 


* very uſeful root: for it kills the broad worm if a 


“ perſon drinks four drams of it in mead,” The 
celebrated Marchant confirms the opinion of Galen: 
for 


r De fimplic. ur. facult, lib. 7. No. 17. Charter Tom. XIII. 
p- 209. * Academ. ſcienc. Yan, 1414. hiſt. p 
» De ſimplic. facult. lib. 8, No. 39 Charter Tom. Null“! p. 223. 
v L'academ, de ſcienc. Lan. 1701. Mem. pag. 285, 
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For he declares that it is certain from an infinite 
number of experiments that fern root is a wonderful 
and ſure remedy, that drives all ſorts worms out of 
the human body. It ſeems probable that the reme- 
dy prepared of fern (fern- water) which Andry kept 
as a ſecret between him and his ſon- in- law Dionis has 
fern · root for it's foundation; nor does he deny this, 
but he pretends that a particular ſort of preparation 
of fern- root is required *. After the death of Andry, 
his ſon-in-law Dionis F endeavours to perſuade the 
publick, that bur little fern enters into the compo- 
ſition of this remedy, and that there are many other 
ingredients in it. But every body knows that the 
dealers in noſtrums are not always to be believed. 
It becomes a gentleman to prefer the good of the 
human ſpecies to gain : but the curſt love of lucre 
often perſuades the contrary. I never repented free- 
ly communicating to every body any uſeful ſecret 
might be poſſeſſed of, and I am ſure I ſhall not re- 
pent it at the time, 


Dum numina nobis 
Mors inſtans majora facit. 


Perhaps many other things may have a ſimilar ef- 
fect. Barrere * declares, that ſcordium ground to 
powder has often been of uſe in curing diſorders oc- 
caſioned by worms. There is a conſiderable cata- 
talogue of remedies for the worms, to which re- 

courſe may be had y. | 
Bitters, aromatics.) Such remedies are often be- 
neficial in ſtrengthening the viſcera, where the firſt 
digeſtion is made, and they correct a leucophlegma- 
tic cachexy, which is favourable to worms (1302) 
| c 


„ Andry ſur la generation de vers, p. 531. 1 De tznia, 
pag. 46. x Obſervat. anatom. &c. pag. 170. Andry ſur 
la generat. des vers. pag. 609, & ſeq. Le Clerc Hiſtor, Lumbriſ. 
lat. pag, 408, & ſeq. 5 
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But it is not quite certain that bitterneſs is ſo fatal to 
worms. | 
Galen * indeed has written, that worms may be 
killed by bitters; and afterwards he added, At te- 
retes quidem abſinthium perimere poteſt. Lati vehemen- 
tiora remedia dęſiderant; cujuſmodi eſt flix; pari modo 
et que aſcaris dicitur: “ Even wormwood can de- 
« ſtroy the ſmooth worms. The broad worms re- 
c quire ſtronger remedies ; fern is one of theſe; fo 
« does that which is called the aſcaris.” But it ap- 
peared from the obſervations already laid before the 
reader, that worms have been frequently found in 
the duodenum, into which there runs bitter gall by 
the common channel. It appears from the experi- 
ments of the celebrated Redi, that earth-worms as 
well as human worms live a long time in bitter de- 
coctions; but that they ſoon die in water ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar. Worms have been found not 
only in the liver where the gall is formed, but even 
in the gall or bladder of a ſheep, which contained 
moſt bitter gall, worms ſwam at their eaſe *. _ 
Coulet > acknowledges, Quod nullum invenerit li- 
quidum adeo amarum quod amaritie ſua vermes extin- 
guere poſſet. Imo ex oppoſito eos ſemper & vivaciores 
et vegetiores in talibus liquidis inveniebat : “ That he 
„ never found any liquid bitter enough to deſtroy 
worms by bitterneſs. Nay, on the contrary, he 
ec always found them more active, and better able to 
« live in ſuch fluids.” He adds, however, that 
worms cannot live longer in bitter liquids than in 
pure water. Smooth worms taken out of the inteſ- 
tines of a calf juſt killed, and being immerſed in 
ox's gall, have lived for about nine hours. Theſe 
worms have lived in good caſe ſo long in the moſt 


bitter infuſions of ales and cologuintida, as likewiſe 
| in 


z Meth. medend. lib. 14. cap. ultim. Charter Tom. X. pag. 
343. 2 Le Clerc. Hiſtor. Lumbr. lat. pag. 94. 
b TraQat. de aſcarid. & lumbric. lat. pag. 32, 33. 
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in infuſions of bark, that the celebrated Tort: e, tired 
of this delay, took the worms our of theſe liquids, 
and threw them into ſpirit of wine; in which they 
were immediately killed. But they could eaſily bear 
even the juice of garlick diluted with water. What 
has been ſaid ſeems to be ſufficient to prove that 
worms are not ſo eaſily killed by bitter aromaticks 
as many have imagined. 

Preparations of mercury.] As quick-ſilver, cor- 
rected by things of a fat nature, has been found of 
great ſervice in deſtroying worms in the ſkin, it has 
been thought, that it might likewiſe be of uſe in de- 
ſtroying worms in the inteſtines. Some following 
the advice of Braſavolus, have given a few grains of 
unprepared mercury to children; and this is faid to 
have been attended with good ſucceſs % However, 
it may be reaſonably doubted whether ſo little quicx- 
filver can kill worms: for it would be by no means 
ſafe to repeat ſuch doſes at that tender age. Nay, 
it does not ſeem to be altogether certain that quick- 
filver is ſo fatal to worms. That excellent phyfician 
and great proficient in natural hiſtory, Scopoli , ob- 
ſerved that worms in the inteſtines are no where 
found more frequent, or in greater numbers, than 
near mines of quick. ſilver: Nulla ætas reperitur & 
nullus eſt ſfexus, qui iiſdem non laboret: No age nor 
* ſex is to be found free from them.” Yet thoſe 
people live in an air defiled by quickſilver, rendered 
volatile by fire, and are often injured by ſuch exha- 
lations; beſides, quick-ſilver ſwallowed even in a 
conſiderable quantity, frequently comes out by ſtool. 

Others have been of opinion, that if water bubbles 
up with quick: ſilver, or is ſo much as chymically - 
digeſted with it, it acquires great force againſt worms; 
and that therefore if ſuch water be drank, it will 

| quickly 


e Therapeut. ſpec. Febr. lib. 5. cap. 6. pag. 510, 511. 
3 Herman. Kau diſſ. de argent. vivo, pag. 14. © De Hy- 
drargyro Idrienſi, pag. 155. 
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quickly deſtroy them: Pauca tali et innoxio potu 
omnes vermes interimi tam in inteſtinis quam alibi, in 
ulceribus etiam, fi aqua iſta affundatur : * By a little 
« of ſuch innocent drink, all worms are killed, as 
« yell in the inteſtines as elſewhere : even in ulcers, 
« if that water be poured upon them.“ This Hel- 
montius aſſerts . Hence many have imagined that 
ſomething comes from quick-filver in water; which 
opinion was adopted by the celebrated Hoffman ® ; 
he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms: Quin 
etiam ſola aqua communis, propter ſubtiliſſimum illud uni- 
verſale in poris ejus refidens, ſal, tandem, coctione 
diutius inſtituta, ex argento vivo partes abradit; unde 
hec decoctum ad luis veneriæ virus, item ad progeniem 
virminoſam expellendam, in praxi non ignotum eſt: 
« Even common water alone, on account of that 
« exceeding ſubtile ſalt which reſides in all it's pores, 
<« at length rubs parts off, after having been a long 
c time boiled with quick-filver ; wherefore it is not 
% unuſual with practitioners to preſcribe this decoc- 
« tion in the venereal diſeaſe, and to drive out 
„“ worms.” Nay, Dionis h declares, that he has ſeen 


patients, who had long drank mercurial water, ſeiz- 


ed with a ſudden trembling of all their limbs ; as 
often happens to thoſe have indiſcreetly made uſe of 
unprepared mercury, or who, have been long expol- 


ed to mercurial exhalations, as is often obſerved in 


gilders. Heiſter* has remarked, that pigeons troubled 
with worms have been cured by drinking water, in 
which there was a mixture of quick-ſiver. | 
Experiments have been tried in order to diſcover 
whether quick-ſilver communicated any thing to 
pure water, in infuſion, chemical digeſtion, or fo- 
mentations ; and it was concluded that the quick- 

ſilver 


In fine capituli ſextuplex digeſtio alimenti humani, pag. 180. 
s Medic. ration. & ſyſtem. Tom. II. cap. 6. pag. 261, 262. 
k Diſſertat. ſur le tania, pag. 45, & ſeq. i Wahrnehm, No. 
200. Pag. 351, 352. * Inſtitut. Bonon, Tom. II. part 3 
pag. 118. part 2, pag. 117. 
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ſilver loſt nothing: for as the waters which are uſu- 
ally drank are ſeldom entirely without ſalt, and we 
now know that mercury is not only diſſolved in acids, 
but is affected by alcaline and nuetral ſalts, it is no 
wonder if ſomething is communicated to ſuch wa- 
ter by mercury; but at the ſame time mercury does 
not ſeem to be any way affected by pure water. Hel- 
mont | likewiſe believes this, who affirms that wa- 
ter acquires a power of deſtroying worms, if quick- 
ſilver be ſteeped in it; eſpecially if it begins to bub- 
ble: Hæc aqua namque, licet ne minimum quid de ar- 
gento vivo in ſe ſorbeat aut ad ſui naturam convertere 
queat, attamen ab argento vivo proprietalem, non item 
ſubſtantiam mutuat, fic ut pota aqua ejuſmodi necet lum- 
bricos univerſos & aſcarides, exiſtentes etiam, quo potus 
iſte nunquam pervenit; quippe qui mox totus in lotium 
rapitur, &c, Sic unica uncia argenti vivi millies po- 
terit inficere menſuram aquæ, attamen permanere in pon- 
dere & proprietate priſtinis, Sc. Fit nempe id abſque 
ulla argenti vivi paſſione, diminutione, mutatione debili- 
tate atque alteritate: * For this ſort of water, tho” 
* it does not ſuck in the ſmalleſt particle of the 
« quick-ſilver, or convert it to it's own nature, it 
% however borrows the property, though not the 
* ſubſtance of quick-filver; ſo that ſuch water be- 
ing drank, kills all worms and aſcarides, even 
“ thoſe which reſide where that drink never pene- 
„ trated; for it is ſoon totally converted into 
* urine. Thus a ſingle ounce of quick-filver is ca- 
“ pable of tinfturing a meaſure of water a thouſand 
times over, and yet retain it's former weight and 
* properties, Sc. For this is effected without the 
quick ſilver's any way ſuffering, without either it's 
* diminution, mutation, weakning or alteration.“ He 
afterwards enlarges more fully upon this. 


We 


1 In the chapter upon the great virtue of words, herbs and 
ſtones, pag. 459. | 
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We muſt own that there are remedies, which 
without any ſenfible loſs of weight, communicate to 
the liquids into which they are poured, ſuch a me- 
dicinal force as diſcompoſes the whole body in a 
ſurpriſing manner: Vitrum antimonii & regulus anti- 


- monii, when infuſed in wine, are neither changed, 


nor do they ſuffer any ſenſible loſs of weight; nor 
are the flavour, colour, or ſmell of the wine changed, 
and yet if two ounces of ſuch antinomiate wines are 
given to a man in the moſt perfect ſtate of health, 
they unhinge his whole frame, and cauſe him to eva- 
cuate both upwards and downwards. | 

W hence it appears, that ſurpriſing virtues may be 
communicated to liquids, when they are infuſed or 
boiled down with things of a metallic nature. It 
can be determined only by careful and reiterated 
experiments what we may hope from this remedy. 
Torti m vi illata ſubmerſit lumbricum hydrarg yro qui 


 aliquo etiam nonnunguam mercurii gronulo onuſtus, emer- 


gebat, huic poſt modum aqua ſimplex ſuperaddebatur, ip- 


Aus preexiſtentis mercurii agitatione, quantum licet, ro- 


borata, qua lumbricis ab externi acris immediato contac- 
tu & 'injuria tutus evadebat : ** Torti by force plun- 
« ped a worm in quick-filver, which emerged, be- 
cc ing ſometimes loaded with a little grain of quick-' 
4 filver; to this, after a time, plain water was ad- 


* ded, ſtrengthened as much as poſlible by the ftir- 


«ring of the mercury which was there before, by 
« hich the worm was ſecured from the immediate 
&« contact of the air, and from injury.” But as the 
worm lived nine hours and more, Tort, tired of the 
delay, plunged it in ſpirits of wine and killed it, 

But it will appear in the following paragraph, that 
preparations of mercury are of great uſe in driving 
worms out of the human body. 

Acids. ] It is very certain that ſtrong and cor- 
roding acids hurt worms; but theſe cannot be endur- 


ed by the ſtomach and inteſtines, except they are firſt 


diluted 
m Thera peut. ſpecial feb. lib. 5. cap. 6. pag. 510, 511. 
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diluted with a great quantity of water; but then they 
will be leſs able to hurt the worms. It was obſerv- 
ed that vinegar ha; made human worms alert and 
lively, whilſt it quickly deſtroys earth-worms a. But 
this livelineſs and alacrity is known by the lively mo- 
tion of the worms at the time that vinegar is poured 
upon them, and therefore it might with ſome pro- 
bability be concluded, that human worms are not re- 
freſhed, but put to pain by vinegar, which their reſt- 
leſs motion teſtifies. Torti , has likewiſe obſerved 
concerning earth-worms, that they immediately die 
if they are thrown into vinegar v. But a ſmooth 
worm taken qut of a calf remained during fix hours 
in vinegar before it died. Vinegar therefore ſeems 
to be dangerous to worms, and perhaps it may pro- 
duce this good effect, by the reſtleſs motion the worms 
may be kept from ſticking to the inteſtines, and ſo may 
be forced out the more eaſily, In Amatus a a worm 
powder is deſcribed, to which he aſcribes great effi- 
cacy : Coralline ſem. ſantonice, ana partes duas : dictamni 
albi, biſtorta, tormentille ana partem unam : “ Of 
« coral and wormwood feed two parts in equal por- 
6 tions: of white dictamnum, ſnake-weed, and tor- 
“ mentil one part, in equal portions.” | Theſe in- 
gredients reduced to powder were moiſtened with 
ſharp vinegar; then they were dried under a ſhade. 
The doſe was from a dram to three drams, accord- 
ing to the different degrees. of ſtrength and of the 
diſeaſe. It is well known in chymiſtry, that after 
drying the moiſt acid part of the vinegar remains. 
Boerhaave* took ſaffron and myrrh ; on theſe he pour- 
ed twenty times the quantity of vinegar from the 
ſtrongeſt wine in a high chemical vial ; he boiled it 
during twelve hours; by percolation after boiling he 
ſeparated the vinegar, rich with the ſtrength of the 


ingredi- 

v Van Doeveren de verm. inteſt. p 68. o Therapeut. 
ſpecial. Feb. lib. 5. cap. 6. pag. 5 12. P Ibid, pag. 5 10. 
Curat. medicin, cent. 3. eurat. 97. pag. 354. « Chem, 


Tom. 2. proceſſ. 81, pag. 277. 
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ingredients from the ſubſiding dregs ; upon the re- 
mainder he poured one half of the former quantity, 
he boiled it as before; by diſtilling over a gentle 
fire thoſe two tinEtuzes mixed together, he thickened 
it till it equalled the remainder of the third part, and 
thus the acid of the vinegar remained ſufficiently 
concentered and impregnated with the ſtrength of the 
ingredients. He praiſes this remedy , Qyaties in 
primis viis putredo, bilis ſætida, concreta pituita, lum- 
brici & infiniti, de quatuor his cauſis orti morbi prædo- 
minantur : As oſten as in the prime vie putrefaction, 
“rank gall, gathered phlegm, worms, and an infinity 

of diſeaſes, ſprung from thele cauſes, prevail.” 
This remedy is taken in the quantity of from one 
to three drams, in mead or ſmall ſweet wine in the 
morning, when the ventricle is empty, at leaſt twelve 
twelve hours after the laſt meal. I have often known 
this prove highly beneficial. >0t. | 
- Vitriol remedies partaking of the nature of ſteel.] It 
was obſerved in this paragraph, that the filings of 
iron are beneficial to perſons troubled with worms, as 
by the roughneſs of their parts they mult prove hurt- 
ful to thoſe inceſts. But it is well known that iron 
is very eaſily diſſolved in our humours, and that the 
duſt of it is very good for ſick women; nay more 
than that ſort of duſt of iron which is prepared by 
art and labour . If the. filings of iron be diſſolved 
in oil of vitriol diluted with water, what is called in 
the ſhops vitriolum Martis, Mars's vitriol, is prepared 
therefrom ; of which, if a dram be diſſolved in a 
pound ot pure water, and it be drank when the ven- 
tricle is empty; Aperit, laxat, purgat, urinam movet, 
lumbricos necat, pellitque, faces alvi aterrimas tingit 
aut inſtar terre agillatæ format, fibras roborat, hacque 
ratione multos eoſque  diverſiſſimos, morbes ſanat : It 
< opens, relaxes, purges, promotes urine, kills the 
« worms and drives them out, it ſtains the excre- 
| | „ ments 


* Ibid.” pag. 278, * Ibid. pag. 440. 
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« ments with a black hue, forms them into a ſort of 
clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and in this manner 
« cures many diſorders, and thoſe of the moſt diffe- 
« rent kinds u.“ This quantity is given to grown 
perſons, a ſmaller quantity is given to young per- 


ſons; in ſome it occaſions qualms, but theſe are ea- 


ſily borne, and the malignant flavour of the vitrio- 
lum Martis may be eaſily ſweetened by a certain ſyrup 
ſold in the ſhops; but as it ſtains the excrements 
with a black hue, if this remedy be taken for three 
or four days ſucceſſively, the whole tract of the in- 


teſtines is tinctured with the flavour of vitriol, and ſo 


are all the liquids that are ſwallowed, or that being 
ſeparated from the viſcera, are carried into the intel- 
tines, It very ſurely and expeditiouſly kills the 


worms in the ſtomach, and then they are generally 


driven out ſoon after by vomiting. It has ſome- 
times been obſerved, that when filings of iron have 
been given, the worms have come out ſtained with 
a colour like that of iron. Iron diſſolved in a vege- 
table acid furniſhes a remedy more mild, but effica- 
cious notwithſtanding. | 

Or of copper.] In all remedies which are com- 
pounded of copper, much greater caution is requir- 
ed; the vitriolum Martis prepared with a moſt power- 
ful acid, namely, the oil of vitriol, is adminiſtred 
with ſafety, and a conſiderable quantity of it can be 
borne by the human body, as was ſaid awhile ago: 
but copper diſſolved in a vegetable acid, which is 
much milder, cannot be given internally without the 
greateſt caution imaginable, and is always attended 
with danger. It is well known what miſchief has 
been cauſed by boiling meat in ruſty pots. I have 
known very good and pure wine, when kept in a 
ſilver cup, covered at top, produce very bad con- 
ſequences when drank ; but this was not occaſion- 
ed by the ſilver, but by the copper, of which there 

Vor. XIV. G g is 


u Chem. Tom. II. proceſſ. $1. p. 439. 
Ibidem, pag. 44 
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is always a certain quantity in utenſils made of ſilver. 
For the internal ſurface of that ſilver cup was found 
covered over with ruſt, when the cauſe of this miſ- 
chief was enquired into, 

At the ſame time, copper diſſolved in acids fur- 
niſhes a ſure poiſon for inſects: Solulio cupri in aqua 
forti fi diluatur aqua quam plurima pediculos, pulices, 
pediculos planos pubis prompte enecat : A ſolution of 
copper in aqua fortis, if it be diluted with much 
« water, quickly kills lice, fleas, and the ſmooth 
« lice about the privy parts *.” I have known in- 
ſets which have taken up their reſidence in the hol- 
lows of the forehead, and which occaſioned grievous 
headachs, killed and driven out, whilſt a grain of 
that ſort of vitriol, which partakes of the nature of 
copper, being diſſolved in half an ounce of water, 
was ſucked in at the noftrils. 

Copper diſſolved in volatile, alcaline ſalts, and even 
in neutral ſalts, acts more gently. Wherefore that 
blueiſh tincture, which is prepared of the full brine 
of ammoniac, ſalt, and the filings of copper, has 
been recommended as a remedy againſt the falling- 
ſickneſs in children. It is well known that fits of 
the falling-ſickneſs are frequently occaſioned by 
worms : Guttula paucula in hydromelle date jejunis, levi 

motu, avi ſubduftione, nauſea inducta, mire mutant 
pPigros tenellos ſtomachos; hos excitant, aquas, pituitas 
educunt, vermes occidunt: A few little drops given 
« to them in mead when faſting, by a gentle mo- 

„ tion, promoting ſtool, occaſioning qualms, in a 
_. * ſurpriſing manner change ſluggiſh, tender ſto- 
« machs; theſe they excite, water and phlegm they 
« bring out, and they kill worms .“ The ſame 
celebrated author * has obſerved that ſome diſtilled 
waters are endued with a power of deſtroying worms, 
becauſe they contain diſſolved copper; for whilſt he 
gives accurate deſcription of the method of prepar- 


ing 


* Tbid. proceſſ. 190. p. 477, Ibid Pag. 476. 
2 Ibid. proceſſ. 15. pag. 71. | 
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ing diſtilled waters from fragrant plants, he obſerves 
that there at firſt comes out a water which appears 
white, thick, odorous, well taſted, frothy and trou- 
bled, which ſhould be kept for medicinal uſes. If 
the diſtilling be continued, there follows another 
water, which is pellucid, ſubtile, without the true 
ſmell of a plant, without the natural taſte of a plant, 
but almoſt acid. If the hollow ſurface of a braſs 
ſtill be imperfectly tinned, then the laſt- men- 
tioned water eats through the copper ; it ſometimes 
turns green, and being nauſeous, vomitive, and in- 
venomed, comes from thoſe who make uſe of it, e- 
ſpecially weak perſons and children, both upwards 
and downwards, with violent gripes, and diſordering 
of the belly. Then this water acquires a power of 
deſtroying worms; but it derives it only from the 
diſſolved copper, which the experiments of Torts * 
ſhew to be very deſtructive to worms; he obſerved 
that ſmooth worms taken out of a calf when thrown 
into an infuſion of green braſs, ſoon made very ob- 
ſervable motions and contortions : not near ſo much 
in other fluids: however, they lived pretty long in 
that infuſion of ruſt. But the worms were ſo agitat- 
ed when they were immerſed in this infuſion, U? non 
ſemel ad explorandum, an vermis aliquis, de quo adbuc 
ambigebatur, num eſſet extinctus, vere viveret (quod in 
inſectis hiſce, haud ita facile ſemper noſcitur) tanquam 
ad lydium lapidem factus fuerit recur ſus ad infuſionem vi- 
ridis æris: * That more than once recourſe was had to 
the infuſion of green braſs, as a touch-ſtone to diſ- 
„ cover whether a worm, concerning which there was 
<«. ſome doubt whether it was living or dead (which 
« 1s not always eaſily diſtinguiſhable in theſe inſects) 
« was really alive :” for if the worm was not quite 
dead, it immediately made ſome motion. 

Van Doeveren * ſaw ſurpriſing effects ariſe from Spi- 
ritu juniperi vulgaris, The ſpirit of common juni- 
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per;“ which ſo often tempts the common people 
of Holland to exceſs : and he for this reaſon doubts 
whether it does not act by ſome virtue peculiar to itſelf. 
A fermented ſpirit prepared from corn is diſtilled with 
Juniper-berries, whoſe fragrance, added to the ſpirit of 
corn, furniſhes that ſpirit which is called ſpirit of juniper. 
But the quality which deſtroys worms does not ſeem 
toariſe from the juniper, The experiments of Tort: < 
have ſhewn, that the ſmooth worms found in calves 
are immediately killed in ſpirit of wine : ſcarce were 
the earth-worms touched by the ſpirit of wine, but 
they died that inftant. Wherefore the ſpirit of corn 
ſeems to hurt the worms more and ſooner than the 
aromatic quality of juniper. Whence Torti * drew 
the following inferences : Cum primo in vini ſpiritu, 
mox in aceto et tertio loco in vino, interire lumbrici 
utriuſque ſpecici obſervati, videtur conjici poſſe, quod 
vino, alitſque liquoribus ex vino prodeuntibus, præcipue 
vero, parti il ius ſpirituofiori, inſit aliquid hujuſmodi in- 
ſectis inimicum quod illos habetet, inebriet ac tandem oc- 
cidat, quemadmodum gallinas grano vini ſpiritu imbuto 
nutritas, fere ut mortuas ad tempus in terram concidere 
og. 2 ſatis eft notum: When worms of both forts 
were obſerved to die firſt in ſpirit of wine, then 
*in vinegar, and laſtly in wine itſelf, it ſeems rea: 
e ſonable to conjecture that there is in wine, and 
*. other liquors compoſed of wine, eſpecially in their 
- *« ſpirituous part, ſomething that is pernicious to 
« injects of this nature, that ſtupefies, inebriates, 
and at laſt kills them; juſt as hens (as is known 
* even to the vulgar) that have fed upon corn tinc- 
„ tured with ſpirit ot wine, ſometimes fall down up- 
«© on the ground as if they were almoſt dead.” Van 
- Doeveren was of opinion, that the ſpirit of juniper acts 
upon the phlegm, the receptacle of the worms; but 
it ſeems rather to hurt the worms themſelves. This 
ſcems likewiſe to be confirmed by a phyſical obſer- 
vation, which we met with in Baglivi ©, upon the ” 
mo 
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moſt epidemical nature of malignant and putrid 
fevers, which were ſo rife in the laſt year of laſt 
century at Todi, All the diſeaſed voided ſmooth 
worms in great quantities: Hi vermes vivi, pofitt 
in vinum, ſtatim peribant : in ales, aqua ſaccharata, 
ſpiritu vino, aceto, ſucco limonum, per plures horas 
vivebant & plures dies. Agroti qui vinum bibe- 
bant, omnes ſanabantur pene: ** Theſe living 
* worms being thrown into wine, died inſtantane- 
* ouſly : in oil, water ſweetened with ſugar, ſpirit of 
„ wine, and the juice of lemons, they lived many 
* hours and many days. Such perſons affected with 
e this diſeaſe as drank wine, were almoſt all cured.” 
In the worm fever common in camps, I have known 


wine, and above all the ſerum of milk, which taſtes. 


like wine, prove highly beneficial when drank in 
large quantities. If ſuch worms ſtick in the ſtomach, 
they are immediately affected by theſe liquors. 

But we find in the obſervations of Torti, who exa- 
mined the ſmooth round worms, that they were 
ſooneſt diſpatched in ſpirit of wine, next in vinegar, 
and ſloweſt of all in wine: it therefore ſeems ſur- 

riſing, that ſmooth human worms have been quick- 

y deſtroyed in wine, and have been able to live hours, 
nay whole days, in vinegar and ſpirit of wine. Was 
he guilty of any negligence in trying his experi- 
ments ? Or 1s the diverſity of nature in the ſmooth 
worms of calves and human worms the cauſe of this ? 

But as neither wine 1n conſiderable quantities, nor 
the ſpirit of wine, can be borne by young children, 
it is evident that nothing can be expected from theſe 
remedies, except in grown perſons. | 

It appeared from the obſervations of Coulet , that 
human worms can bear a very intenſe heat; but 
that they are immediately killed by ice or extreme cold 


water, which is not yet frozen. Many are fond of 


ice; and the ſtomach of ſuch as are uſed to it ſeems 
to be able bear it: but it 1s always dangerous to fill 
G g 3 5 the 
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the ſtomach all at once with very cold water, which 
might indeed hurt the worms that ſtick in the ſto- 
mach; but the water will certainly loſe that degree 
of coldneſs before it can come to the inteſtines, and 
for that reaſon will not be able to hurt the worms of 
the inteſtines. Some have adviſed to inject with a 
clyſter of cold water; but neither could this penetrate 
to the ſmall guts, for the little valve of the colon 
prevents it. Perhaps the aſcarides which ſtick about 
the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, and ſome- 
times occaſion an inſupportable itching, might be 
killed by applying ice to the anus: but thoſe active 
worms, as ſoon as they feel a troubleſome degree of 
heat, can eaſily find a ſafer place. 
But many preſcriptions are to be met with in the 
Materia Medica at this article, which are uſually 
made uſe of to kill worms chiefly in children; ac- 
cording to which receipts many ſimilar remedies may 
be e Perhaps either by accident, or the in- 
duſtry of phyſicians, other remedies againſt the worms 
of ſtill greater efficacy, may be diſcovered, which 
may have a power of killing worms, without hurt- 
ing the ſtomach or inteſtines: for the remedies hi 
therto diſcovered have not yet ſhewn ſuch an efficacy 
as can be thoroughly depended upon for killing 
worms. The celebrated Homberg 5 ſaw a lad who 
was healthy in all other reſpects, who during four or 
five years voided every day a great quantity of 
worms, which were five or fix ibs beth in 
length; he once or twice voided a piece of a telly- 
worm an ell and a half in length; ſo that it ſeems 
probable, that the other worms which he voided were 
of the nature of thoſe called cucurbitine, He ab- 
ſtained totally from ſallads and fruit, and he had re- 
courſe to all the remedies againſt worms then known, 
dut to no purpoſe. 
I am inclined to think, that every practitioner in 


— 


phyſic has often lamented his ill ſucceſs in killing 
1 2 worms 
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worms. Worms have often been driven out alive 
or dead by purgatives, whether ſimple, or mixed 
with ſuch things as are thought to be hurtful to 
worms ; of this method of cure we are now to ſpeak. 


S ECT. MCCCLXXII. 


Y driving out the worms both living and 

killed, by means of bitter purging reme- 

dies, ſuch remedies as drive away the phlegm, 
and mercurial remedies, , | 


Purging remedies have always held the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed place among remedies againſt worms, as 
it is not a matter of great importance, whether the 
worms be alive or dead, provided they be driven out 
of the body, and this can be effected with ſafety. If 
by the remedies enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph, worms can be killed, or at leaſt ſo weakened 
as not to be able to ſtick faſt to the inteſtines, they 
Fs be the more eaſily driven out by purging reme- 
ies. 

Hippocrates hb made uſe of purging remedies to 
drive the broad worm out of the body. Thus he 
_ expreſſes himſelf : Quod ſi quis hominem lumbrico labo- 
rantem curet et medicamentum aut potionem dederit, fi- 
quidem homo probe preparatus fuerit, totus rotundus ut 
globus prodit & homo ſanus evadit : If a perſon that at- 
* tends one troubled with a worm, gives him either 
« a medecine or a potion, if the man has been pro- 
« perly prepared, it comes out entire like a round 
« globe, and the man recovers.” He afterwards 
adds, that if a part extended into the rectum be 
broken off of the worm, being two or three cubits in 
length, or much longer, then the man is not cured ; 
and indeed frequently there are no ſymptoms diſco- 
vered in the excrements, but the worm afterwards 

Gg4 grows. 
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grows. Theſe particulars anſwer exactly to the ob- 
ſervations of the moderns. For whilſt the broad 
worm 1s forced out entire, it always appears rolled 
up in a bottom, and it has at the ſame time, a ſmall 
extremity which ends in a top ſhaped like a globe; 
which is now-a-days generally called the thread of 
the broad worm. Andry has given a repreſentation 
of the broad worm thus rolled up. | 
It is known to all who are.but moderately verſed 
inthe writings of Hippocrates, that @xpuarxcy and Oappa- 
 xyziv are expreſſions which he does not uſe in ſpeaking 
of all remedies, but chiefly in ſpeaking of purging 
remedies. It is at the ſame time certain that the pur- 
gatives of the antients were very ſtrong; for they fre 
quently made uſe of hellebore, Cnidian grains, and 
Preparations of the juice of wild cucumbers. Thus 
Hippocrates * acknowledges, with regard to Scaman- 
der, who died in convulſions upon the eighth day at- 
ter he was firſt attacked by them, that he might have 
held out longer if he had not taken ſtrong phyſick, 
which purged away the pure bile. Other ſimilar in- 
ſtances are to be met with !, chiefly the caſe of a 
ſtrong, healthy woman, who having taken a pill 
when lying in, was ſeized with a pain in the belly, 
and gripes in the bowels; ſhe ſwelled, ſhe vomited 
blood, but not in great quantities ; her diſorder was 
* ſo ſevere, that in five days time, ſhe was thought to 
be dead. Thirty firkins of cold water were to be 
poured upon her body, which was the only thing 
that ſeemed likely to give her any relief, as a great 
quantity of bile had afterwards been voided down- 
wards. She lived notwithſtanding. | | 
It will be eaſily believed, that when ſo much diſ- 
order is occaſioned in the body, even the broad worm 
cannot reſiſt it. Hence the antient phyſicians uſed 
great caution before they gave a purging remedy : 
Tor Quum 
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Quum quis corpora purgare velit, ea meabilia facere 
oportet: When a phyſician deſires to purge bo- 
« dies, he ſhould make them fit to be pervaded m. 
See what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in ſect. 
605, No. 13. For this reaſon, Hippocrates at the 
ſame time that he adviſes to attempt driving out the 
broad worm, directs that the body ſhould be well 
prepared before any ſtrong phyſick be given. Bath- 
ing, ſoft food and repoſe, were thought neceſſary for 
thoſe that were to take hellebore. A young man 
who was troubled with a virulent gonorrhea, had the 
orifice of his urinary paſſage covered over with 
warts; when he came to me for relief, I gave him a 
ſtrong purge compoled of Turbith minerali, ſcammo- 
neo, refina jalapi : ** Mineral turbith, ſcammony, 
and jalap.” He was violently purged by this re- 
medy ; the gonorrhza grew better; the warts be- 
ing become ſhriveled and flaccid, fell of themſelves 
a few days after. But he, at the ſame time, ſhewed 
me a broad worm entire, with it's thread, which had 
been driven out by the force of the phyſick. He 
knew that he had a broad worm, but being uneaſy 
about his venereal diſorder alone, he did not mention 
it to me, He acknowledged that he had taken many 
remedies for the worms, but to no purpoſe. I after- 
wards tried a ſimilar remedy ſometimes with ſucceſs. 
As it greatly diſorders the body, I gave it twice in a 
month ; ſcarce was it taken three times, when the 
worm came out entire. 

If the hydrogogum argentum Boylei vel Angeli Sale : 
« Purging ſilver of Boyle or Angelus Sala,” be pre- 
pared carefully by art“; and two grains of it be 
pounded very ſmall in a glaſs mortar, with fix grains 
of loaf ſugar z and they then with ten grains of paſte, 
be formed into pills, and theſe be ſwallowed by a 
grown man when faſting, who is at the fame time to 
drink four or {ix ounces of warm honey and water, a 


purging 
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purging by ſtool follows: Necat lumbricos, tænias, af- 
carides. Cavendum a nimio uſu , a nimis larga doſi ca- 
vendum : rodit ſemper et labefactat, ventriculum impri- 
mis. Quod vitii rob juniperi baccarum ſanat : It 
kills broad worms, belly worms and aſcarides. 
The excels of it ſhould be refrained from; too 
« large a doſe ſhould be refrained from: it always 
„ gnaws and weakens, the ſtomach chiefly. Juni- 
« per-berries boiled and thickened into a conſiſtence 
c with ſugar and honey, cure this diſorder.” 

The celebrated Boulduc o, examining the herb called 
hedge - hyſſop, which is reckoned amongſt the moſt 
powerful medicines, purge away the watery humours, 
and cauſes great evacuations both upwards and 
downwards, when it is taken either in a ſubſtance or 
an infuſion, found that this little plant has a ſurpriſing 
power of deſtroying worms, eſpecially if it be poured 
into freſh milk, for then it acts more gently. In 
America, they prepare a decoction of the Spigelia Lin- 
næi, which is ſo poiſonous that the French have given 
it the name of Brinvilliers, a woman famous for poi- 
ſoning. It cauſes evacuations both upwards and 
downwards, and fails not to drive out the worms. 
But as diſorders occaſioned by worms are there very 
common, they prepare a ſyrup of this decoction, that 
in every ſeaſon of the year, they may have an effica- 
cious remedy for this diſeaſe at hand. This I heard 
from a witneſs worthy of credit. But Patrick 
Brown * ſpeaks advantageouſly of the certainty of 
the virtue of this plant in killing worms; but he de- 
clares that it cauſes ſleep like opium. At the ſame 
time he gives us to underſtand, that after this remedy 
has been adminiſtered, a gentle purge of an infuſion 
of ſena, rhubarb and manna, c. ſhould be given. 


o Acad des ſcienc. I'an. 1705. mem. pag. 246. 
Civil and natural hiſtory of Jamaica in three parts, in folio, 
London, 1756, pag. 156. Car. Linnæi amœn. academ. vol. 5. 
Pag. 140. 
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Itis obvious enough, that all theſe ſtrong purging 
remedies cannot be given without the utmoſt caution, 
and can ſcarce ever be adminiſtered to tendcr chil- 
dren. But there are milder purgatives which have 
great efficacy notwithſtznding. Jalap, a well 
known purgative, and frequently uſed by the vulgar, 
furniſhes us a remedy ; of this, Webfer ? ſays what 
follows: Gialappam lumbricos latos pre multis expellere, 
primum caſte, poſtea plurimis experimentis, didici ; “ 1 
« learned firlt by accident, and then by reiterated 
« experiments, that few things drive out broad 
* worms better than jalap.” A ſcruple weight of 
the gum of jalap, having been given to a dog ſix 
months old, which was afterwards diſſected alive, 
ſymptoms of inflammation were found in it's ſto- 
mach and inteſtines à; but this ſeems leſs to be appre- 
hended from the powder of jalap root, which I ra- 
ther chuſe to uſe than it's gum, which is extremely 
tenacious, and eaſily ſticks to the ſurface of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, and then often occaſions gripes 
and over-violent purging. But as ſuch a jalap root 
is Choſen as has reſinous ſtreaks, hence I take the 
precaution to have it's root pounded in a glaſs mor- 
tar, with half the quantity of pure, dry ſugar; for 
thus the reſinous tenaciouſneſs which occaſions the 
moſt apprehenſions, is broken. A woman of forty 
years of age, who when the time of her courſes was 
approaching, was accuſtomed to void cucurbitine 
worms, which were very lively, had alſo a year be- 
fore, voided ſome ells of broad worm by ſtool, fo 
that there could be no doubt of her having a broad 
worm. I tried the moſt noted remedies for the 
worms; ſhe had long uſed copper diſſolved in the 
brine of ſal ammoniac, but without effect. Her feet, 
her legs, her thighs, and at laſt her belly began to 
ſwell. When ſhe was weak and languid, I gave her 
half a dram of jalap root long pounded with ſugar, 

| and 
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and ſhe ſoon after voided a broad worm almoſt fix ells 
long, which was alive and moved with alacrity. She 
however afterwards died of a lingering dropſy. 

It has ſometimes been found beneficial to fill the 
whole inteſtinal tube for ſeveral days with rank va- 
pours, which are thought to be deſtructive to worms, 
theſe have been treated of in the foregoing paragraph. 
Thus for example, during three or four days, I gave 
a few grains of aſa fœtida to be ſwallowed three or 
four times a day, and afterwards I gave a pretty 
ſtrong purge, always taking into conſideration the 
ſtrength and age of the patient. This method often 
proved ſucceſsful. _ 

Others choſe rather to mix remedies for the worms 
with purging draughts, that theſe things which are 
hurtful to the worms, may be carried the more 
quickly through the whole tract of the inteſtines. I 
ſometimes found this produce good effects, and 
many obſervations confirm it's efficacy *. De Lille * 
declares, that, Extractum hellebori nigri cum vitriolo 
martis : That the extract of black hellebore with 
« the vitriol of Mars,” never proved unſucceſsful, 
when all other remedies for the worms had failed : 
Ex ſale polychreſto, jalappa, valeriana, ad drachmam 
ſumptis, additis oxymellis ſcillitici une: 4, uncia media 
corticis Winterani & vini generofi libris duabus: * Out 
-«« of ſalt fit for many diſeaſes, jalap and valerian 
taken in the quantity of a dram, with the addition 
% of an ounce of oxymel of ſquills; four ounces 
« and a half of Winter's bark, and two pounds 
„ weight of generous wine.“ Storct made up a re- 
medy, of which four ounces a day were given to 
grown perſons ; but only a dram or two * to children 
with equally happy ſucceſs. In this remedy, there 
are ingredients which attenuate the phlegm, the re- 
ceptacle of worms; others which are thought to be 

deſtructive 
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deſtructive to worms and the root of jalap, which 
purges. 

From all theſe particulars, it ſeems to be evident, 
that the cure of diſeaſes occaſioned by worms, is 
chiefly to be hoped from purging remedies. The 
remedies which are praiſed as diſcoveries, and which 
have been often approved of for their happy effects, 
were chiefly things which unhinge the body, and 


cauſe evacuations upwards and downwards, 


The remedy diſcovered by Mr Herrenſchwand, 


which has not been yet made pubhc, and concerning 
which, we know the particulars which follow, ſeems 
to belong to this claſs *. There are four powders, 
the firſt of which is taken the day before the medi- 
cine is taken, as a preparatory remedy. A light ſup- 
per is allowed the patient ; and whilſt he prepares for 
bed, two ſpoonfuls of the oil of almonds or olives, is 
given him. On the next morning, the patient, 
whilſt his ſtomach is empty, takes the firſt doſe of 
the ſpecific remedy, which uſually twice cauſes a 
ſlight vomiting, and as many evacuations by ſtool ; 
theſe latter always follow, but the vomiting not al- 
ways; it ſeems to be occaſioned by the motion of 
broad worm. In the ſpace of two hours, both the 
vomiting and the evacuations by ſtool, diſcontinue ; 
then broth is given to the patient. This done, the 
ſecond doſe is given; this has juſt the ſame effect 
with the firſt, but generally the broad worm is 
voided, ſo that there is not always any occaſion for 
a third doſe. But if the worm has not yet been 
voided, after a third doſe, it does not fail to come 


out ſooner or later, often alive, and always entire, 


with it's thread. Nor is the patient more fatigued 

by this remedy, than by any other purging remedy. 

The inventor of this remedy declares, that he has 

given it three and twenty times, and always with 

| | equal 

v Biblioth. raiſon, Tom, XXXIII, Otob. Novemb. Decemb. 
pag. 281. Ef : 
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equal ſucceſs to patients of different ſexes, conſtitu- 
tions and ages, even to the tender and delicate. 
All this was afterwards confirmed by the obſerva- 
tions of other phyſicians. | 
The worthy inventor wrote to me to the ſame ef- 
fect, in ſeveral very polite letters; and added, that 
in two hundred caſes, the remedy failed but eight or 
nine times. He then expreſſed himſelf as follows : 
Omnes ægri fic curati erant, Helveti circa Genevam, 
Neufchatel, de Biena, & de Mont; neque per duss cum 
dimidio annos, quo dedit hoc ſpecificum, ullus rediit que- 
rens de hoc verme; quum tamen ſubaudiverat rediijſe in 
Hollandia poſt uſum hujus ſpecifici quod fortiter purgat 
ſurſum et deorſum. Bis vidit duos vermes latos excretos 
ab eodem ægro qui peſſime ægrotaverat. Plures egri ſi- 
mul vermes teretes & aſcarides excreverunt. Servat co- 
lon caninum, cujus tunice villoſs adbærebant in ſpatio 
quod nummum imperialem equat, due tenie complete et 
adbuc tria filamenta que ſingula ſingulis punctis tunice 
villoſæ affigebantur : All the fick were thus cured 
e among the Swiſs about Geneva, Neufchatel, de 
& Biena, and de Mont; nor during two years and 
« a half that he gave this ſpecific, did any patient re- 
<« turn complaining of this worm; he heard how- 
_ « ever, that it had returned in Holland after this ſpe- 
« cific, which purges violently both upwards and 
* downwards, had been uſed. He twice ſaw two 
« broad worms voided by the ſame perſon, whoſe 
«diſorder was very ſevere. Many patients voided 
te ar the ſame time both ſmooth worms and aſcarides. 
« He keeps by him the colon of a dog, to the villous 
coat of which, there ſtuck in a ſpace equal to that 
« of a crown piece, two compleat worms, and three 
<« threads beſides, each of which was fixed to a par- 
« ticular ſpot of the villous coat ” 
Bonnet , ſo much celebrated for his knowledge of 
natural hiſtory, and of other ſciences, ſpeaks of this 
| ſpecific 
w Mem. de mathem. & de phyſ. preſent. a Vacadem. roy ale de 
ſcienc. Tom. I. pag. 479. 
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ſpecific remedy for the belly worm. It is a light 
powder, exceeding ſubtile, and of an olive colour, 
which ſeems to belong to the vegetable kingdom; in 
it there appear to the naked eye, and ſtill more 
through a glaſs, ſhining particles; it ſmells of ſaf- 
fron, and has a flavour ſomewhat ſaltiſn. On the 
day before this ſpecific is adminiſtered, he at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, gives in warm water, ſix 
grains of a white duſt, which contains vitriolum Martis, 
nor is any ſenſible effect occaſioned by it. This 
powder is not however abſolutely neceſſary to effect 
the cure. At ſeven o'clock, a light ſupper is given; 
two hours after, a ſpoonful of oil of almonds or olives 
is given. The next day there is a powder given 
every two hours, which in weight equals a dram or 
four ſcruples; the quantity being either increaſed or 
diminiſhed, according to the different degrees of 
' ſtrength in the patient. There are never more than 
three doſes given. Sometimes the firſt doſe pro- 
duces no effect ; ſometimes it cauſes a ſlight vomit- 
ing; there often follows an evacuation by ſtool; 
then broth is given. If the worm does not come 
out, as is generally the caſe, a ſecond doſe is given, 
and even a third it there be occaſion for it. But this 
remedy does not operate without putting the patient 
to ſome pain. For ſometimes it purges violently 
both upwards and downwards, gripes are felt in the 
bowels, and the pulſe beats high. Sometimes the 

remedy operates much more gently. The belly- 
worm is frequently voided in the afternoon ; at the 


lateſt, it is voided the next day either night or morn- 
ing. It happened four times at Geneva, that the 


belly-worm was voided after taking the firſt doſe. If 
it ſhould happen to be of a conſiderable length, the 
patients feel the ſame pains as are felt by perſons in a 
dropſy after they have been tapped, that the water 
may come out, except the belly be properly ſtrength- 
ened. Some languiſh for a day or two, others are 
ſeized with a fever; others are ſo little affected by 
this 


— I ; 
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= remedy, that they are able to go out the ſame 
ay. 

As it happened twice at Geneva, that no worm 
was voided upon taking the remedy, when perhaps 
it had before been voided by the patients, unknown 
to themſelves, in order to be certain that there is a 
belly-worm in the caſe, he gives half an ounce Syrups 
forum perſicarum : Of the ſyrup of peach flowers ;” 
for if there then come out with the excrements, 
grains or little white lumps, which he looks upon as 
the excrements of the belly-worm, he thinks that 
there can be no doubt that there is one in the body. 
But whilſt Herrenſchwand adminiſtered his remedy 
at Baſle, he was ſurpriſed that the broad worm never 
came out entire, by always bit by bit. But thoſe 
belly-worms belong to the ſecond ſpecies of Platerus, 
which he takes to be more difficult to force out than 
others. | 

But that preparatory powder, which is taken the 
day before the remedy is taken, though it is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, is thought to have a good effect 
in making the ſpecific act better and more expedi- 
tiouſly the day following. Van Doeveren * declares, 
that Herrenſchwand aſſured him: Suum remedium non 
convenire in illa tæniæ ſpecie que, ubi in inteſtinis nidu- 
latur, portiones ſuas cucurbitini formes dimittit; cum 
banc rariſſime expellere poſſit ; ſolam alteram ſpeciem que 
non dimittit articulos & ſecunda noſtra videtur (articulis 
brevioribus) conſtantiſſimo effeftu ab eo expelli : * That 
* his'remedy was not ſuited to that ſpecies of belly- 
« worm, which when it takes up it's reſidence, drops 
cout pieces of itſelf, reſembling cucurbitine worms 
« in form, as it can very ſeldom force out this; but 
ce that only that other ſpecies which does not drop 
<« out pieces of itſelf, and which ſeems to be of our 
« ſecond claſs (with ſhort joints) is conſtantly driven 
« out by it.” At the fame time, he proves by many 
_ obſervations, that that remedy is not ſo gentle ri 
| mil 


* Diſſertat, de verm. inteſt, pag. 73, 74- 
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mild, but often occaſions great diſorder in the body. 
In the Materia Medica at this article, there are many 
preſcriptions of purging remedies for young per- 


ſons. 


SECT. MCCCLXXIIL 


OREOVER clyſters, ſuppoſitories, ex- 


ternal ointments are highly beneficial for 
the ſame diſorders. 


The uſe of external ointments was treated of in 
ſect. 1370. 

Suppoſitories are generally prepared of bitter 
things, and ſuch things as are thought to be moſt de- 
ſtructive to aſcarides ; but, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, theſe worms as they are very lively, ſoon go 
to a different place, if they find any thing diſagree- 
able at the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum. Sup- 
poſitories purge either by their bulk or their ſtimula- 
ting quality, whilſt they irritate the inteſtinum rec- 
tum. Clyſters too do not reach to the ſmall guts; 
and for that reaſon, they can hurt only thoſe worms 
which take up their reſidence in the great guts. 
They are likewiſe uſeful in this reſpect, that purga- 
tives may be given to peeviſh children by means of a 
clyſter, which if they be given in a triple doſe, pro- 
duce the ſame effect as if a ſimple doſe of a purging 
remedy had been ſwallowed. 

But phyſicians have recommended clyſters upon 
another account, namely, to make the worms change 
their place. They gave bitter potions to be drank, 
and at the ſame time took care to have milk injected 
at the anus, in hopes that the worms abhorring bit- 
ters, might be allured by the ſmell of the milk, to 
quit the ventricle and ſmall guts, and deſcend into 
the great guts, that ſo they might be the more eaſily 

Vor. XIV. H nh | killed 
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killed by other clyſters, or more expedigoully driven 
out by purging remedies. 

Nay, Duretus was of opinion ?, that the worms muſt 
neceſlarily die by change of place alone, as they live 
upon chyle, which he would not allow to be ever 
found in the great guts. Thus he expreſſes himſelf: 
Quæ cauſa eſt, cur ſapientes medici potiones amaras exhi- 
beant, preſertim e ſcordio : lac autem ſubjiciant, ut il- 
linc ſugati hinc vero allecti, relifto jejuno deſcendant in 
colon, ubi vel ad punctum temporis durare non poſſunt 
vita ſuperſtite, Omnia enim, que vivunt, quæque mo- 
ventur in ſuo queque loco ſervantur, & aluntur ex qui- 
bus conſtant : < Which is the reaſon why ſkilful phy- 
e ficlans give bitter potions, eſpecially thoſe com- 
„ poſed 6 germander, and inject with milk, 
« that being on one hand driven away, and on the 
« other allured, they may leave the jejunum, and 
« deſcend into the colon, where they cannot even 
e ſtay a ſecond without loſing their lives. For all 
< things which live and move, are preſerved in their 
<« peculiar place, and there they receive the nouriſh- 
ment which ſupports them.” At the ſame time, 
it is certain, that the contents of the great guts, were 
not entirely deſtitute of chyle, as anatomy has diſco- 
vered lacteal veſſels which abſorb the chyle as far 
as the inteſtinum rectum. Beſides it appears from 
what has been already ſaid, that bitter things are 
not ſo deſtructive to worms as is generally thought; 
and that living worms are found in the great guts, 
not round worms and aſcarides only, but even the 
belly-worm ; and Herrenſchwand found not one only, 
but ſeveral in the inteſtine colon, as was obſerved 1 in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

But in the Materia Medica, there are many pre- 
{criptions of clyſters and ſuppoſitories, conſiſting of 
various remedies againſt the worms ; and many of 


the like nature may be made upon the model of 
theſe. 


SECT 


In coac, Hippoc. pag. 174. 
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S8 ECT. MCCCLXXIV. 


HEN the teeth are breeding, eſpecially 

the fharp teeth, there ariſes from the 

tenſion, pricking and tearing of the nervous and 

bloody gums, an inflammation, a ſwelling, a 

gangrene, a convulſion, an evacuation of green 
excrements, ſalivation, a fever, death. 


It appears from the obſervations of Euſtachius e, 
that there are ſeen in new. born children, when both 
Jaws are diſſected, teeth partly ſlimy, partly bony, 
whoſe magnitude can be eaſily diſcerned by the eye, 
fortified round with a fort of fences, which will after- 
wards force their way out. Theſe teeth being drawn 
out by a ſkilful hand, a very narrow interſtice ſcarce 
converted into bone appears; which being removed 
with equal care, teeth occur, which are almoſt en- 
tirely ſlime, and much leſs in ſize, which lie hidden 
in their peculiar cavities, behind the others men- 
tioned before. Thoſe laſt generally come out about 
the ſeventh year, a little ſooner or later, when the 
firſt have fallen. So that ocular inſpection ſhews, 
that the teeth which ſhoot out about the ſeventh year, 
are no way joined with the former, and cannot even 
touch them, as there is a bony interſtice between 
both, which ſeparates the firſt and ſecond tooth from 
each other; which being afterwards perforated, the 
ſecond tooth will force it's way out at the proper 
time. | 

So that the notion, that the ſecond tooth ſprings 
from the root of the former which is left behind, falls 
to the ground*. And the celebrated Abinus found 
the firſt and ſecond teeth, not only in children newly 
born,, but even in embryo's : bur then they were not 

H h 2 at 


2 Tradlat. de dentibus. B. S. Albin. acad. annotat. 
lib. 2. pag. 3, & ſeq. o Ibid. pag. 9. 
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at that time ſeparated by a bony hedge. I have ſome- 
times obſerved the ſame thing in miſcarriages. 

But a great diverſity is obſerved in the time when 
the teeth come out. It is generally agreed that the 
teeth begin to grow about the ſeventh month; but it 
ſometimes happens, and I myſelf have known in- 
ſtances of it, that a tooth or two 1s to be ſeen in the 
Jaws of children juſt born; nay, in a miſcarriage of 

five months, I ſaw two fore- teeth which plainly grew 
out of the lower jaw. On the other hand, in a 
healthy, vigorous and plump girl, the firſt tooth 
came out, in the nineteenth month, the others fol- 
lowing very ſpeedily, and without cauſing any pain. 
In the weak and ſickly, the teeth ſometimes begin to 
grow ſomewhat later. From theſe obſervations it ap- 
pears, that even in the courſe of nature, the fore- 
teeth begin to. grow at different times in different 
children. A much longer delay has been obſerved 
in the growing of the ſecond teeth. Helmontius © 
Jaw : Anno ſexageſimo terlio ætatis ſenem, & vetulam, 
quibus quondam amiſſi dentes ſponte renaſcebantur, etiam 
cum doleribus puerilibus. Nullam tamen notavit vite 
longevitatem, eo quod uterque eodem anno mortem oppe- 
tierit: * An old man and an old woman, in the 
6 ſixty-third year of their age, in whom the teeth 
„ which they had before loſt, grew again of their 
e own accords. But he did not find that they lived 
<<. the longer for that, as both died within the ſame 
« year.” We read d of a carpenter of eighty-four 
years of age, in whom there grew in the ſpace of two 
years, four teeth, two fore-teeth and two eye-teeth, 
I myſelt faw two cheek teeth grow in an old woman 
who was paſt her eighty-ſixth year; ſhe died in the 
eighty- eighth year of her age. It is ſurpriſing that 
the rudiments of teeth, which were to grow in ſo ad- 
vanced an age, could ſo long lie hid in the jaws. 
. Hence 


e In the chapter Arcana Paracelſi, pag. 626, col. 2. 
Academ. de ſcienc. Van, 1730, hiſt, pag. 56. 
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Hence Meoſchio © wiſely laid it down as a rule, that 
the teeth begin to grow in the ſeventh month, but 
that this does not hold equally in all children. 

Indeed, according to the courſe of nature, teeth 
grow out of each jaw; however, they ſometimes 
grow out of other places. I have ſeen a cheek-tooth 
grow out of the midſt of the palate. Ruyſch * kept in 
his cabinet, a bone of a human palate, from the 
midſt of which, there grew a cheek-tooth. An ac- 
count has been given of many deviations of the reeths. 

The fore-teeth generally come out firſt of all, but 
moſt commonly before the eight fore-teeth have all 
come out ; one or two or the cheek-teeth come out. 
Then there follow, but with a conſiderable interval 
between, four eye-teeth, We read b, that in North- 
America, in an iſland which is named from the dogs 
that are found in it, the inhabitants have ſmooth 
teeth like the cheek-teeth. It would gratify our cu- 
rioſity, if we could know whether ſuch fore-teeth 
grow in them firſt, as they grow out of the jaw- bone 
with as much difficulty as the cheek-teeth. 

Therefore as the teeth lie hid in their holes, not 
thoſe only which are firſt to come out, but others 
likewiſe which uſually grow about the ſeventh year, 
begin to be increaſed in bulk; whilſt they ſtrive to 
come out, they are fortified with a hard cruſt, that 
they may afterwards be able to perform their func- 
tions. I believe the manner in which this is effected, 
is not yet known to us: for who could ever give a 
clear and ſolid reaſon why the firſt tooth begins to in- 
creaſe in bulk, to riſe and to make a paſſage for it- 
ſelf, whilſt the ſecond tooth which is under it, con- 
tinues unmoved, but will do juſt the ſame in the ſpace 
of ſeven years? We plainly ſee this effected, though 
we do not know the manner how. Theſe ſprouts of 


H h 3 | the 


e Spach. gynzc. pag. to. No. 117. Maus anatom. 
five catalog. rar. pag. 177. s Albir. academic. anno, lib. 1. 
cap. 13. pag. 52, h Academ, de ſcienc. Lan. 1722. mem. 
pag. 446. 
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the teeth ſtick in the holes of the jaws; but the paſ- 
ſage from each of theſe holes is covered with a mem- 
brane tolerably denſe, reſembling a ſort of leather, 
which mult be bruiſed or even torn by the tooth; ſo 
that after the tooth has burſt out, ſcraps of this torn 
membrane have been obſerved by Heriſſanti, a per- 


| fon of great accuracy in the inveſtigation of theſe mat- 


ters. Afterwards, theſe ſcraps being dried, fall of 
themſelves. The tooth which is to burſt our, muſt 
therefore exert force ſufficient to break this mem- 
brane. The admirable De Laſone *, who has pub- 
liſhed excellent obſervations concerning the organi- 
zation of the bones and the teeth, is of opinion, that 
after the upper part of the tooth has grown hard, the 
inward ſlimy part continuing to vegetate, and not 


being able to ſurmount the hard obſtacle in the upper 


part of the tooth, preſſes upon the lower parts where 
there is leſs reſiſtance; and he imagined that the 
roots of the tooth were formed by this mechaniſm, 
which being produced below, and meeting with the 
bony hedge which lies between the firſt and ſecond 
tooth, they. can deſcend no longer, but the ſame 
force that lengthens out the tooth continuing to. act, 
the upper part of it muſt neceſſarily be raiſed, ſo that 
the membrane which covers the holes, muſt be raiſed 


inſenfibly, and the tooth will come out. This is cer- 


tainly an ingenious explanation, and yet it does not 
ſolve the difficulty juſt ſtarted, as there does not ap- 
pear to be any reaſon why this vegetation ſhould act 
fo powerfully in the firſt tooth, whilſt it for ſo many 
years remains without force in the ſecond tooth, 
which is ſo near the firſt. Beſides, I took out and 
examined ſeveral firſt teeth when they began to be 
looſe, and in many, I did not find even the ſmalleft 
appearance of a root. Skilful ſurgeons, who were 
juſtly looked upon as very expert in curing diſorders 


of the teeth, were ſurpriſed at this. They were 


apreed 


2 3 Academ. de ſcienc. in 4to. Van. 1754, mem. pag. 431 


* Ibid. Van. 1752. mem. pag. 168. 
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agreed that the teeth, which generally fall about the 
ſeventh year had had roots; whilſt they with very lit- 
tle force took out thoſe that were looſe, they found no 
roots. In order to explain this, they ſaid that the 
ſecond tooth whilſt it riſes, rubs the roots of the 
firſt, and fo reduces it to a very ſubtile powder 
which might vaniſh entirely, for no body ever found 
it. But could the action of the ſecond tooth, ſlowly 
alcending, whilſt it moves the-firſt out of it's place, 
have ſuch power as to reduce the roots of the former 
to powder. Bourdet \, a great proficient in this 
branch of ſurgery, aſſerted, that the firſt teeth before 
they are looſened, have roots as ſtrong and hard as 
the ſecond. But whilſt Zunon refutes the opinion of 
thoſe who maintained that the roots are deſtroyed by 
the friction of the ſecond tooth aſcending, he appeals 
to what is found in the jaws of a perſon juſt dead, 
whilſt the ſecond teeth begin to offify ; and the firſt 
teeth, called the milk teeth, are ſtill in their places: 
Sive firmi adhuc hæreant: Whether they (till ſtick 
% firmly,” or are already looſened to a certain degree. 
For it appears, that the ſecond tooth whilſt it riſes, 
continues rolled up in it's membrane, till it is upon 
the point of coming out. Therefore a membrane is 
placed between the roots of the milk-tooth, and the 
ſecond: tooth which is rifing. But the roots of the 
milk-teeth are now deſtroyed before the ſecond teeth 
can touch them. Beſides, but a little diſtance is ob- 
ſerved between the firſt tooth and the ſecond, where- 
fore he concluded, that the root of the milk-tooth 
is conſumed by another cauſe ; and not by the friction 
of the tooth underneath. For this reaſon, he choſe 
rather to believe that ſome ſharp humour is ſeparated 
from the adjacent parts to conſume theſe roots. 

I muſt own it appears to me a much more probable 
opinion, that the milk-teeth are without roots. The 
celebrated Albinus ®, treating of theſe ſubjects, ſays, 

H h4 Duum 
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Quum dentis naturam dentes induunt, teſta quedam primune 
oritur forma folliculi patuli. Eaque ad corpus dentis 
pertinet, radice nondum inchoata : When teeth aſ- 
„ ſume the nature of a tooth, there firſt riſes a ſort 
« of ſhell in the form of an open huſk. And this 
„belongs to the body of the tooth, the root being 
4 not yet begun.“ I have often ſeen ſuch bodies of 
teeth, without any appearance of roots, in the diſ- 
ſected jaws of abortions and children juſt born. There 
are copper plates with admirable repreſentations of 
theſe®; where may at the ſame time be ſeem in what 
manner roots are ſucceſſively protruded from the 
body of the tooth. The tooth was of conſequence 
without roots, and whilſt the milk-tooth falls, it is 
without roots. Does it ſeem probable that roots 
have grown to the milk-tooth, and have again been 
deſtroyed before it fell, whilſt no probable cauſe of 
the deſtruction of the roots could ever be diſco- 
vered. It appeared evidently from what has been 
already ſaid, that this could not be occaſioned by the 
friction of the ſecond tooth as it riſes. How preca- 
rious a reſource is a corroſive liquor upon ſuch an 
orcaſion. | | 

But certain obſervations ſeem to ſhew that the 
milk-teeth if they do not fall at their proper time, or 
are not taken out when they grow looſe, are capable 
of protruding roots from their body, by which being 
afterwards fixed in the jaws, they ſtick there during 
the whole life. | | 

I have often attentively examined milk-teeth, 
which either fell of their own accord, or were taken 
out by the hand of a ſurgeon, and have found the 
lower border not even, but here and there rough 
with prominences and ſharp pieces jutting from it, 
which in thoſe in whom the milk- teeth had been 
longeſt left, I found much longer than in others, 
with their concave anſwering to the convex ſurface of 
the tooth underneath; ſo that they plainly ſuited 

; themſelves 
n Ibid. tab. 2. | 


= 
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themſelves to the neighbouring obſtacle, that they 
might be able to deſcend the lower. Bourdet, who 
has been already ſpoken of with applauſe, ſaw the 
ſame things, though he was of a different opinion. 
Six weeks before, an eye-tooth had perforated the up- 
per part ot the gum in the upper jaw of a girl of ſix- 
teen years of age: the milk eye- tooth which an- 
ſwered to it, had kept it's place; it was however 
very looſe; whilſt he took it out, he ſaw that it had 
fome part of a root, and that this was made une ven 
by certain points or roughneſſes: hence one of thoſe 
who were with her, firmly believed that the tooth 
being broken, the root had remained in it's hole: he 
acknowledges that he could hardly convince her of 


the contrary. Beſides, I have often known the 


milk-teeth too much prefſed by the two next teeth 


not to have been looſened at the time, that it ſhould 


fall according to the courſe of nature, and therefore 
teft in it's place at the ſame time that the ſecond 
tooth emerging, pierced the jaw- bone either before 
or behind, whereby deformity was ſometimes occa- 
fioned ; to remove which, the milk- teeth now firmly 
ſticking, was endued with roots whilſt it was taken 


out. Whence it is juſtly concluded, that the milk- 


tooth can produce roots downwards. For if, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many, the roots of the milk- 
tooth had been conſumed at the time that it was to 
fall, new ones would have ſprouted up; and then we 
would be obliged to allow that roots had twice 
grown in the ſame tooth. Whence it appears, that 


the milk- teeth, according to the courſe of nature, are 


without roots, when they fall of their own accord; 
but that they are capable of producing roots if left 
long in their place; and that often in milk- teeth, 
when they fall of themſelves, or are pulled out when 


looſe, the firſt traces of the ſprouting roots are diſco- 
vered, which are by ſome looked upon as the re- 


mains of the worn out roots that were there before. 
ö But 


* Recherch & obſerv. ſur art du dentiſte, pag 52, 53. 
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But though the ſprouting of the teeth be natural, 
and happens in many children without cauſing much 
uneaſineſs; in ſome, notwithſtanding the breeding 
of teeth is attended with very bad ſymptoms, which 
are ſometimes attributed to other diſeaſes, though 
they proceed from the breeding of teeth alone. 
Wherefore Sydenham ' carneſtly adviſes, to examine 
with the utmoſt care at the time that epidemic fevers 
are rife, and children are taken ill, whether that fe- 
ver ſhould be referred to the epidemic diforder, or 
proceeds from the breeding of teeth: Yulgo enim no- 
tiſſimum eſt, infantes, a doloribus ex-dentitione ortis, ſæ- 
Pins in febres agi, que haud ita facile ab alterius generis 
febribus internoſcuntur: For it is generally known 
« that children are often by the pains ariſing from 
« the breeding of teeth, thrown into fevers, which 
cannot be eafily diſtinguifhed from fevers of a 
« different ſort.” It is therefore worth ur while to 
conſider thoſe ſymptoms, which ſhe that the breed- 
ing of teeth is at hand, or is already begun. 

It appeared from what was before ſaid, that the 
time of breeding teeth was very uncertain, and there- 
fore is not of much importance amongſt the ſymp- 
roms of tooth - breeding, excepting that it excites the 
attention of the phyficran, and makes it neceſſary for 


him to be particularly watchful about the ſeventh 


month. | 

Hippocrates a, when he treats of the diſeaſes pecu- 
har to the ſeveral ages, fays: Ad dentitionem vero 
produttis, gingivarum pruritus, febres, canvulſiones, 
diarrbæa; ac maxime cum caninos dentes edunt, craffiſ- 
Amis putris ac auras alvos habetibus : '** Tothofe 
« who are come to breed their teeth, there happen 
« jtchings of the gums, fevers, convulſions and 
« looſeneſſes, and chiefly when the eye-teeth are 
« breeding, and to the fatteſt children, and thoſe 
% that are coſtive.” The firſt ſymptom of the 


p Schedul monit. de nov. febr. ingroſſ pag. 674. 
«4 Aphor. 25. ſect. 3. charter. Tom. IX pag. 120. 
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breeding of teeth beginning, that I could obſerve, 
was, if the upper arch of the jaw, which is formed of 
the converging plates of the holes, begins to grow 
broader; theſe plates inſenſibly ſeparating from each 
other, that room may be made for the tooth, which 
is upon the point of burſting out. This ſeems to be 
effected by the tooth aſcending inſenſibly; at this 
time they ſeem to feel an inward itching, as it were, 
in the jaw itſelf, whilſt they perpetually rub their 
faces, chiefly their noſtrils and chin; for neither do 
the gums, nor the membrane which covers the holes, 
yet appear red or ſtretched. At the fame time, the 
children are leſs quiet at night, and more peeviſh 
than uſual, nor 1s this a bad ſymptom. For Hippo- 
crates * has given us to underſtand, that: Quicumgue 
dentientes bene habiti manent & altiori ſomno premuntur, 
periculum eſt, ne convulſione corripiantur : There is 
« reaſon to apprehend, that ſuch children breeding 
teeth, as are quiet and ſleep found, may be ſeized 
«. with convulſions.” Harris reckons two times of 
teeth breeding; one whilſt the tooth ftrives to emerge 
out of the jaw-bone, and then theſe ſymptoms are 
obſerved. He admirably obſerves, that at this pe- 
riod of tooth breeding: Gingivam in parte externa et 
ſuperiori, abſque aliquo ej uſdem tumore, albido quodam 
circulo circumſcribi: The Sum is ſurrounded with a 
« ſort of whitiſh circle in it's external and upper part, 
« and that without any ſwelling of the ſame.” 
Sometimes there appear two ſuch places, or more, as 
if the tooth upon the point of coming out, ſhone 
through the gum. Sometimes this period of tooth- 
breeding laſts for ſome weeks before the other begins: 
Nuo dens mole jam auctior & major fatlus, gingivam 
tumidam ſemper reddit, inflammationem inſignem in eadem 
paris atque eam perrumpere omni vi conatur: In 
< which the tooth being increaſed in bulk, and be- 
come bigger, always makes the gum ſwell, cauſes 
« a remark- 


Lib. de dentit, text 9. charter. Tom, VII. pag. $71, 
+ De morbis acut. infant pag. 35. 
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« a remarkable inflammation in it, and makes an 
« effort to break through it with all it's force.“ 
This is true of a difficult breeding of teeth; but this 
is often effected more eaſily, and then all theſe 
ſymptoms are ſo ſlight, that the tooth may come out 
unperceived by thoſe that take care of the children. 
At the ſame time, there is a greater quantity of ſpit- 
tle than uſual, and ſometimes a cough : there is a run- 
ning at the noſe, the cheeks are red through the irri- 
tating of the emerging tooth, the humours having 
flowed to the head in a greater quantity than uſual, 
= 3s appears from many ſymptoms, which are to be met 
with, collected in authors. | 

Thus Mo/chio * exprefles himſelf : Gingivarum pru- 
ritus, fervor generum ; dolor nervorum in cervice; fre- 
quentius ſanguinolentus humor per os, vel aures, exit : 
«« There is an itching of the gums, an heat in the 
< cheeks, a pain of the nerves in the neck, frequently 
a bloody humour comes out at the mouth or the 
« ears.” We likewiſe in Aetius u, meet the follow- 
ing obſervations concerning the breeding of teeth : 
Circa ſeptimum menſem infantes dentes producere incipi- 
unt, punguntur, ſtimulantur, tanquam a paxillo quodam, 
ſeparante gingivas dente. Inflammationes ſuccedunt gin- 
givarum & maxillarum et tendinum; quas febres ple- 
rumque ſequuntur. Succedit et pruritus in meatibus au- 
' Gitorits & aures humeſcunt ; nonnullos ophthalmia cor- 
ripit et ſanguis ex canthis oculorum fluit. Pluribus per- 
turbatur venter, ob ſtomachi inflammationem, ventriſque 
exſolutionem: Children begin to breed their teeth 
« at about the ſeventh year of their age, they are 
c diſquieted, and goaded by a fort of a ſtake, the tooth 
« cleaving the gums. There follow inflammations 
« of the gums, the jaw-bones and the tendons which 
« are generally ſucceeded by fevers. There alſo fol- 
« Jows an itching in the auditory paſſages, and the 
« ears grow moiſt: an inflammation of the tunics of 


cc the 


© © Moſch. apud ſpach. gynæc. pag. 10. No 118. 
u Lib. 4. cap. 9. pag. 08. 
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<« the eyes ſeizes upon ſome, and the blood runs 
c from the corners of the eyes. In many, the belly 
« is diſordered on account of the inflammation 
« of the ſtomach, and the belly's being relaxed.” 
But as all theſe diſorders proceed from the ſtretch- 

ing, pricking and laceration of the nervous and 
bloody gums, it is evident enough, that theſe bad 
ſymptoms are ſtill more to be apprehended when the 
eye-teeth burſt out, as theſe have an obtuſe top, and 
are pretty thick. But the fore-teeth are like a ſharp 
wedge, and therefore they, the more eaſily, cut the 
incumbent membrane. But the cheek-teeth, though 
they have a wider ſurface than the eye-teeth, and four 
tops are more eaſily born, becauſe thoſe tops do not 
emerge all at once, but ſucceſſively. It is eaſily con- 
ceived, that convulſions may be juſtly apprehended 
in children from an intenſe pain alone. Whence 
likewiſe (ſee ſe. 1073-4.) the breeding of teeth is 
reckoned amongſt the cauſes of the falling ſickneſs : 
where it is alſo obſerved from Hippocrates, that all do 
not die convulſed by the breeding of teeth, but that 
many eſcape, as daily obſervations ſhew in practice. 
But if the gum ſwells, and is at the ſame time very 
red, it is a ſymptom of a violent inflammation, which 
ſometimes quickly terminates in a gangrene, eſpeci- 
ally if the humours, at the ſame time, are ſomewhat 
of the ſharpeſt. . With regard to this ſubject, ſee. 
what has been ſaid in the chapter upon the gangrene. 
The gums being thus affected, quickly rot, and the 
diſorder ſpreads to the adjacent parts, except the 
place affected by the gangrene be often waſhed :. Spi- 
ritu ſalis marini: In the ſpirit of ſal marinum 
mixed with Melle roſarum : “ The honey of roſes ;” 
and ſo the ſpreading putrefaction ſtopped. I have 
ſometimes in the children of poor people, who were 
totally neglected, ſeen part of the jaw-bone fall with 
the holes, and the teeth contained in them, ſo that 
they were all their lives toothleſs in the place of the 
loſt jaw-bone, 

A voiding 


7 
» 
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A voiding of green excrements at the time of 
tooth-breeding, is a bad ſymptom. It was before 
ſaid that the excrements turn green when they are 
troubled with an acid in the firſt ways, ſo that green 
excrements, might for this reaſon be voided by ſtool, 
though this was not occaſioned by tooth-breeding. 
But it the excrements which naturally turn yellow in 
children, ſhould on a ſudden become greeniſh at the 
time of tooth-breeding, then ſkilful phyſicians are 
uſually apprehenſive of convulſions; becauſe they 
conclude from that change of colour, that the com- 
mon ſenſory, and the whole nervous ſyſtem, are diſ- 
ordered. If a man in health be ſuddenly turned 
round and round in a circle, he 1s ſeized with a 
vertigo; and if this turning is not diſcontinued, he 
falls down and vomits up green gall. Wherefore it 
is likewiſe reckoned in ſect. 275, a bad ſymptom, if 
after a violent blow on the head, a bilious vomiting 
follows. 

But a looſeneſs is rather an advantage to children. 
Quibus in dentitione alvus multoties ſubducitur, illi mi- 
nus convelluntur quam quibus ita paucies: . Thoſe 
« who whilſt their teeth are breeding, are very looſe, 
4 are leſs convulſed than thoſe who are but a little 
«Gm... 

We have already treaty of the ſalivation which fol- 


los the breeding of recth. 


A fever, death.] A troubleſome pain, an in- 
flammation of the gums, want of ſleep, are ſufficient 
to cauſe a fever, which may certainly, if violent, de- 
{troy the tender body. Hippocrates * however, does 
not ſeem} to have always apprehended fatal conſe- 
quences from the fever which accompanies the breed- 
ing of teeth; for he ſays : Quibus in dentitione febris 
acuta oboritur, raro convelluntur : * Thoſe who are 
«« ſeized with a fever whilſt their teeth are breeding, 
« are ſeldom convulſed.” But he aſſerted that the 

winter 


w Hippoc. lib. de dentit. charter, Tom, VII. pag. 871. 
* Ibidem. . 
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winter ſeaſon was beſt adapted to the breeding of 
teeth; ſo that children get over it better, ceteris pa- 
ribus, at this, than other ſeaſons of the year. At the 
ſame time he obſerved, that in thoſe who have a 
cough whilſt their teeth are breeding, the teeth hurſt 
out more ſlowly, but that they are made ſmaller by 
the pricking. For the plumpneſs of the body is ge- 
nerally diminiſhed in all thoſe whoſe teeth are breed- 
ing, and the fleſh generally becomes more flaccid, 
eſpecially when the eye-teeth begin to come out. 


S ECT. MCCCEXXY. 


LL which particulars may be eaſily proved 
to ſpring from the ſame cauſe. 


For the membrane which cloſes up and covers the 
holes, is gradually diſtended ; if there already be an in- 
flammation, and that inflamed place was to be burſt 
by a hard tooth, the reaſon is obvious why all thoſe 
bad ſymptoms, juſt enumerated, muſt follow. 


S E CT. MCCCLXXVI. 


B the irritating of the nerves being re- 


moved, (1374) they diſcontinue of their 
own accord. : 
Pain, as was ſaid upon another occaſion in ſe&. 
220, and the following ſections, affects the nervous 
fibre in ſuch a manner as to threaten breaking it : 
hence the pain is more acute, when the nervous fibre 
is neareſt breaking. Hence it appears why all pains 
are increaſed when the tooth is upon the point of 
burſting out, and ceaſe again as ſoon as the tooth has 
broke the membrane which was ſtretched before. For 
the nerves then ceaſe to be irritated, From whence 


it 


Ibidem. 
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it 2 what we ſhould think of all thoſe charms 
and amulets, which are uſually hung to the necks of 
children whilſt their teeth are breeding, in hopes that 
the teeth will come out the more quickly and the 
more eaſily. The breeding of teeth is the work of 
nature alone; no judicious perſon will eaſily believe 
that nature can be eaſily accelerated by art. But the 
pains which accompany the coming out of the teeth, 
may be aſſuaged by art, as will be ſhewn in the next 
paragraph. But women are without much difficul 
permitted to hang on to the neck of children, whoſe 
teeth are breeding: Corallia rubra, pæoniæ radicem, 
dentes lupi, apri, vulpis, ©c. * Red coral, the root of 
4% piony, wolves, boars and foxes teeth,” and things 
of the like nature, which can be productive of no 111 
conſequences. For then they are more careful to 
follow the phyſicians directions. 


S ECT. MCCCLXXVIL 


Us is effected, 1. by ſoftening, cool- 
| ing, and refreſhing the gums, with ſoft, 
glutinous, and antipologiſtic remedies. ' 2. By 
often rubbing them againſt hard, ſmooth bo- 
dies. 3. By cutting them with a lancet. 


19. How great efficacy all thoſe remedies have 
which relax a ſtretched fibre that is in pain, in aſ- 
ſuaging that pain was already ſhewn in ſect. 228. 1. 
But as this membrane that keeps down the tooth, 
that is ready to burſt out, 1s ſtretched and- in pain, 
the reaſon is plain why emollient remedies have place 
here: but as the gums are, generally ſpeaking, at 
leaſt lightly inflamed at this time, they are for this 
reaſon refreſhed with cooling and antiphlogiſtic reme- 
dies; which are of the higheſt ſervice, if they are at 
the ſame time ſomewhat glutinous, leſt they ſhould 
be immediately waſhed away by the copious ſpittle, 


which runs out when the teeth. are breeding. The 
| Juice 
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Juice ſempervivi majoris, ** of the greater houſe-leek,” 
Juſt preſſed out with Hrupo florum violarum, the 
ſyrup of violet flowers, with an addition of the 
lime gummi Arabici, Tragacanthi, ſem. Cydoni- 
niorum, &c. of Arabian gum, gum Tragacanth, 
2 ſeed, &c.” furniſhes a very fit remedy 
of this nature, if the gums be often rubbed with it : 
Cremor recens lactis, the freſh cream of milk, mix- 
ed vitello ovi & - fyrupo florum violarum, with 
the yolk of an egg, and the ſyrup of violet flow- 
ers, is highly beneficial if it be diluted with a” 
certain quantity * aque ſtillatitiæ roſarum, of diſtilled 
* roſe-water ; flores ſambuci, elder-flowers, if they 
are tied up in a little bundle, and laid at the bottom 
of a glaſs veſſel of a cylindrical form, and freſh milk 
is afterwards poured upon them, and all theſe. are 
gently digeſte — a cream is ſoon gathered 
at the ſummit of the veſſel, which has the fragrant 
ſmell of elder flowers, and is often rubbed upon the 
gums with a very good effect; but the lead is added 
to make the little bundle ſink to the bottom of the 
veſſel, that the cream may be the more eaſily gather- 
ed on the upper ſurface; at the ſame time lead ap- 
plied externally is of great efficacy in allaying inflam- 
mations in their beginning. I am not however 1g- 
norant that the internal uſe of lead is thought dange- 
rous by phyſicians, and not without reaſon : but very 
little of the lead is diſſolved in the milk; and the 
little that is diſſolved rather remains in the ſerum of 
milk than in the cream; ſo that ic appears that ſuch. 
4 remedy may be uſed with ſafety; eſpecially as but 
little cream is rubbed upon the gums which are in 
pain, and the child ſcarcely ſwallows any of it, but it 
almoſt all comes out of the mouth with the ſpittle, 
which flows thither copiouſly. But if the gums, 
tinctured with a deep red, ſhould threaten a gangrene, 
then a few drops © ſpiritus ſalis marini, of the ſpirit of 
« ſal marinum,” are added; „ fr. fl. violarum, to 
« the ſyrup of violet flowers,” with a mixture of 

Vol. XIV. I i nitre 
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nitre alſo, and they are diluted in © aqua flillatitia 
forum roſarum, in diſtilled roſe-water; or, florun 
© ſambuci, elder- lower water, that the gums may 
be often fomented with ſuch a mixture. Before, 
where the gangrenous quinſy was treated, as likewiſe 
in the chapter upon the ſcurvy, the efficacy of ſal 
marinum in ſuch diſorders, was ſpoken of advantage- 
ouſly. But ſuch preſcriptions are to be met with in 
the Materia Medica at this article. 

It ſometimes happens that the gums are ſo inflam- 
ed, and in ſuch pain, that there ariſes a violent fever 
followed by convulſions : in that caſe Sydenham = re- 
commends bleeding as the beſt and ſureſt remedy 5 
and at the ſame time he lays it down as a rule that 
children may be bled with as little danger as grown 
men. Harris * acknowledges the neceſſity of bleed- 
ing in ſuch caſes; but he would rather have a leech 
or or two put under each ear: for it is certain that 
there is ſome difficulty in bleeding children, on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of the veins, and the reſtleſ- 
neſs of their motions. Nay, even Sydenham himſelt *, 
when he thought bleeding neceſſary in a fever, ac- 
companied by a bloody flux, ſaid, Si infans hac fe- 
bre laboret, tum birudines duæ utrimque applicenlur 
Pone aures: If a child t$1;troubled with this ſort 
< -of fever, then two leeches ſhould be put under 
„ each ear.“ But it is generally that Sydenham 
wrote this work in the latter part of his life, and 
that he either altered or corrected ſome paſſages that 
he had wrote before. 

Harris © gives us this excellent inſtruction: Inter 
dentiendum os tanta teneritudine ſæpe affligitur, ut omne 
alimenti genus pertinacite reſpuant: In hoc caſu ſum- 
mopere cavendum ne alimentum calidum, imo vix tepe- 
"_ infantibus eren Nen calar oris & gin- 

- Ehvarum: 


2 Prax, medie cap. 5. pag! 248, 249. 

De morb ipfant. Pag..35. 

d Schedul monitor. de novæ febris ingreſlu, pag. 673. 
1 me the paſſage juſt Ss. cut 
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givarum, fere exurens, vix minimum caloris adventitit 
gradum fert fine moleſtia & dolore accedenti: That 
„ when the teeth are breeding, the mouth is ſome- 
<« times ſo tender, that they obſtinately ſpit out all 
* ſorts of food: in this caſe the utmoſt care ſhould 
„be taken not to give hot, nor even ſo much as 
„ as warm food to children; for an almoſt burning 
* heat of the mouth and jaws can ſcarcely bear the 
* leaſt degree of added heat without pain and an- 
* guiſh, uneaſineſs being occaſioned it.“ Whence 
it is that children can ſcarcely bear a ſpoonful of any 
thing, which ſhews the advantage of deferring to 
wean them till the teeth are grown; for they can 
much more eaſily bear the ſoft nipple of the nurſe. 
Add to this, that we may give the nurſe a quantity 
of emollient and antiphlogiſtic remedies, which may 
be of ſervice to the child. At the ſame time we may 
by altering the diet of the nurſe, render her milk 
more ſuitable to the preſent diſeaſe of the child. 
Moſchio d acknowledges this advantage, when he ad- 
viſes that the nurſe ſhould abſtain from wine when 
the child's teeth are breeding, and ſhould live upon 
mild food. | 
It appears at the ſame time that this advantage is 
given up by thoſe who are againſt human milk, and 
would have children fed with the milk of other ani- 
mals. 5 
20. Thoſe who have wrote upon the breeding and 
_ Preſerving of the teeth, have adopted different opi- 
nions with regard to this point. Some have approv- 
ed of the uſe of milk, others have entirely condemn- 
ed it. It the inflamed gum ſhould feel pain, the 
attrition of hard bodies would certainly hurt them ; 
but then children cannot even bear the touch of 
them, without immediately diſcovering their pain, 
by crying bitterly. But when this is not the caſe, 
a gentle preſſure of the gums ſgems to be directed 
by nature. At the time of breeding the teeth, * 
117 ee 
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ſee that children are perpetually rubbing their teeth 
with their fingers, and that they put whatever comes 
in their way into their mouths, and preſs it as ſtrong- 
ly as they can between their jaw-bones : for they 


| ſeem to feel a troubleſome itching in their gums, 


which they endeavour to aſſuage in this manner; 
tor they diſcover no ſymptoms of feeling any pain; 
on the contrary, they are in ſpirits, and quite eaſy 
whilſt they are not kept from this work ; and I have 
often ſeen very reftleſs children fall into a profound 
fleep, when the nurſe gently rubbed their itching 
gums with her finger. 

Aetius © indeed adviſed that care ſhould be taken 
not to give any thing hard to children to eat, leſt 
the gum, being become callous, ſhould obſtruct the 
breeding of the teeth : the ſame opinion is main- 
tained by others f. But calloſity does not ſeem fo 
much to be apprehended from this friction, as the 
bone is always moiſt at the fame time. Nay others & 
even wiſh for this calloſity, as they imagined that 
tight and hard membranes are more ealily broke than 
the ſoft, which yield too much to the riſing tooth. 
Wherefore Andry blamed the uſe of emollient reme- 
dies, except the inflammation of the gums required 
them; and becauſe all the bones become more brittle 


in winter, he thought that it was for that reaſon that 


Hippocrates aſſerted that winter is a more favourable 
ſeaſon for the breeding of teeth than the other ſeaſons 
of the year. He adds from the obſervation of Spige- 
lius, that the teeth ſooner burſt out in the upper jaw- 
bone, becauſe this is oftener turned upon the nurſes 
nipple than the lower, and is more rubbed by it of 

conſequence. 
Therefore as nature itſelf ſeems to direct rubbing 
the gums in children whoſe teeth are breeding, it 
will be of ſervice to give them at that time ſuch hard, 
| ſmooth 


e Tib. 4. cap. . pag. 68. £ 
f Bourdet Recherch & obſervat. &c. Tom. I. ſect. 4. p. 40, 
b Andry l Orthopedie, tom. 2. pag. 210, & feq. 
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ſmooth bodiess, are made of chryſtal, red coral, ivory, 
&c. ſo as they have no prominencies, and are made of 
ſuch matter as cannot be diſſolved in the ſaliva ; where- 
fore thoſe made of cryſtal are preferred to others : 
metals are rejected, the pureſt gold only excepted ; 
for the ſilver which is uſed in making theſe things 
always contain a certain quantity of copper. 

3*. Cutting 1s proper then only when the mem- 
brane which covers the hole is by the emerging tooth 
raiſed and ſtretched, is red, and feels intenſe pain; 
then there is generally a pretty high fever in the caſe, 
and convulſions are apprehended, except a way is ſud- 
denly made for the tooth; but after cutting the tooth 
inſtantly riſes up. But if the tooth ſhould ſtick ſtill 
more deep whilſt this cut is made, the little wound 
is in a ſhort time conſolidated, and the little ſcar 
will make till greater reſiſtance to the tooth. The 
reputation of the phyſician will likewiſe be in great 
jeopardy if the tooth does not make it's appearance 
after he has adviſed cutting. I have known it hap- 
pen that the tooth has not burſt out till eight months 
after the inciſion has been made. ; 
It was before obſerved in ſect. 1374, that there 
are two periods in the time of teeth-breeding : the 
firſt is when the tooth firſt makes an effort to riſe 
riſe out of the jaw-bone, the ſymptoms of this were 
then enumerated. The ſecond period is when the 
tooth labours to break through the gum. But Har- 
ris has given us to underſtand h, That, In primo illo 
dentitionis molimine, æque ac in ſecundo chirurgi gingivas 
infantum quacunque ex occaſione imperite incidunt; quo 
ſcilicet dentes facilius erumpant; unde vulnus citra neceſ- 
fitatem & nullam plerumque opem ferens, teneris promiſ< 
cue infligitur ; quum ſecundum ſolum dentitionis tempus 
(quod diligenter notandum) eam plagam inſerri proprie 
requirat : * In that firſt effort of tooth-breeding, as 
well as in the ſecond, ſurgeons at random unſkil- 
„fully cut the gums of children, that the teeth 


may 


b De morbis infant. p. 35. 
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“ may the more eaſily burſt out; whence the wound 
« being unneceflary, and, generally ſpeaking, prov- 
<« ing of no ſervice, is made unadviſedly in tender 
© children; when the ſecond period of tooth-breed- 
ing alone (and this ſhould be diligently attended 
<« to) properly requires that this inciſion ſhould be 
made.“ 

He was moreover againſt making an inciſion upon 
this occaſion with a lancet, as ſuch a wound is con- 
ſolidated too foon. Wherefore he adviſed, Curan- 
dum eſt igitur medico, ut inſtrumento magis commodo 
(/rve fit ſcalpellum, quo calami ſcriptorii vulgo conficiun- 
tur, five ſit aliud cujus dorſum in denſitatem novaculæ 
emulum aſſurgat) inciſio ſemper fiat: That the phy- 
* fician ſhould take care to uſe a more proper in- 
<« ſtrument (whether it be an a penknife or another 
t inſtrument, whoſe back in thickneſs almoſt equals 
& a razor) in making the inciſion,” For thus the 
lips of the wound are more diſtant from each other, 
and grow together more -flowly. It is perhaps for 
this reaſon that ſome would have i this membrane, 
which covers the hole torn - with the nails; for then 
the wound will of conſequence be conſolidated more 
lowly : but it is ſufficiently evident that this cauſes 
greater pain, and is done by an unſkilful hand, ſo 
that cutting ſeems always preferable in ſuch a caſe, 
Fauchard *, eminent for his knowledge in this branch 
of ſurgery, gives us to underſtand, that the inciſion 
for the fore-tooth upon the point of burſting out 
ſhould be made along the length of the arch of the 
Jaw-bone z I ſhould be inclined to think the ſame of 
the eye-rooth ;. he adviſes a crucial inciſion for the 
cheek- tooth; but he at the ſame time wiſely informs 
us, that ſuch an inciſion may be then made with 
ſafety, if the gum be red, ſwelled, and tight, if the 
tooth be. perceiyed by the ſight or touch, _ = 

| . Tt cKs 


i Brouzet educat. medic. des enfans, Tom. 1. p. 234. 
Le chirurg, dentiſte, Tom. 1, chap. 15. pag. 175+ 
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ſticks under the membrane which keeps it down; 
but having learned it by long experience in the art, 
I affirm that there ſeldom is occaſion for this opera- 
tion, even in the moſt difficult breeding of teeth, 


SE C T. MCCCLXXVIIL 
N inconſiderable doſe of ſp. c. c. happily 


cures the convulſions, which take their 
riſe from hence. 


It was ſaid in ſection 229, that the ſenſe of pain, 
and many effects of pain which ariſe from thence, 
may be removed though the cauſe of the pain re- 
mains. Hence mild aſſuaging remedies prepared 
ex Sr. flor. rbocad. from Syrup flowers of rhocad,” 
and from the poppy itſelf may fafely be uſed for this 
end, to my certain knowledge, provided other things 
which act upon the cauſe of the pain be not neglect- 
ed. It appears from the obſervations of Sydenham '!, 
that a few little drops, three or four, for example, 
of ſpirit of hartſhorn, given in a proper vehicle, 
have been of great ſervice in curing that fever, which 
accompanies a difficult breeding of the teeth, if they 
are given every fourth hour at four or ſix different. 
times. Such a preſcription is to be found in the Ma- 
teria Medica at this article. 


1 In ſched. Monit. de novz febris ingreſſu, pag. 675. 
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